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Renegotiation Issue 
Raised in Senate 


Storage Hearing 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 

Feedstuffs Washington Correspondent 

WASHINGTON — The threat of 
bringing uniform grain storage agree- 
ments under renegotiation procedure 
cropped up this week as a Senate 
committee investigation into the op- 
erations of the Commodity Credit 
Corp. continued. 

Renegotiation has been thought of 
but not mentioned until 
when Sen. Stuart Symington (D., 
Mo.), sub-committee chairman, com- 
mented to the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture witness, Raymond J. Pol- 
lack, director of the Commodity Sta- 
bilization Service grain branch. 

Although renegotiation of USDA 
contracts was not included in the 
law, he cited the renegotiation of 
other industry contracts as to profit 
levels. He stated that previous testi- 
mony indicated profit levels as high 
as 105 and 170% in the grain ware- 
house industry. This brought them 
into focus as renegotiation items, he 
said. 

This investigation has just started, 
but the opening witnesses from Iowa 
State University (Dr. Richard Phil- 
lips) and country elevator trade ad- 
mitted that profit levels from the 
storage of government surplus grains 
had been running, in some cases, in 
the profit magnitude that Sen. Sy- 
mington stated to the USDA grain 
branch director this week. 


Only Three Studies 
It must be qualified, however, that 
the remarkably high profit levels ad- 
mitted—levels which Sen. Symington 
defined as “shocking’’—reflected col- 
(Turn to STORAGE, page 8) 


this week | 


Broiler Egg Set and 


Placements Increase 


SALISBURY, MD. — Hatcherymen 
in the 22 important broiler producing 
states set 45,343,000 eggs last week 
—2% above the previous week and 


6% above the corresponding week a | 


year ago—and placements totaled 
32,223,000 broiler chicks—3% above 


the previous week and 5% above the 
corresponding week a year ago. 


Settings were up from the pre- 
vious week in 13 of the 22 reporting 


states, with sharpest increases re- 
ported in Georgia, Indiana, Arkansas, 
Mississippi and Texas. 

Placement increases were reported 
for 14 states compared with the pre- 
vious week, with largest increases 
reported in Texas, Georgia, Alabama, 
Indiana and Delaware. 

The average price paid on the farm 
for broilers in Delmarva was 16.95¢ 

(Turn to BROILER EGG SET, page 101) 


Special USDA Statement — 


Endorses ‘Safe’ Chemic 
In Production of Foods 


WASHINGTON--The Secretary of 
Agriculture this week issued a spe- 
cial statement pointing out the im- 
portance of the use of chemicals in 
food production and calling attention 
to the fact that the U.S. food supply 
is “the safest, cleanest and most 
wholesome in the world.” 

Acting presumably because of the 
recent discussions and questions on 
the use of certain chemicals, the 
Secretary, Ezra Taft Benson, declared 
that the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture “strongly endorses the safe 
use of carefully tested chemicals as 
required to maintain the excellence, 
variety and economy of the foods we 
eat.” 


Jan. 1 Laying Flock Smallest 
In 23 Years; Egg Output Down 


WASHINGTON—tThe smallest Jan. 
1 laying flock since 1937 was report- 
ed this week by the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture. The count as of that 
date—estimated at 314,674,000 layers 

was 4% below the same date a year 
earlier. 

While most or all other regions re- 
ported declines in layers, potential 
layers and pullets not of laying age 
on Jan. 1, the West indicated in- 
creases. 

Decreases in the number of layers 
from Jan. 1, 1959, were: 8% in the 
north Atlantic states, 7% in the 
west north central states, 6% in the 


Significantly Higher Ingredient Prices 
Centered on Soy Meal, Animal Proteins 


Appearing on the feed market 
scene this week were signs of sig- 
nificantly higher ingredient prices. 
The U.S. Department of Agriculture 
reported Jan. 13 that prices for in- 
gredients averaged 70¢ ton over the 
week before. Most of the price ad- 
vances were centered in soybean 
meal and animal proteins. There were 
some gains reported in millfeeds, too. 

There still are intermittent shut- 
downs among soybean crushers be- 
cause of reported continuation of un- 
favorable relationships between 
prices received for oil and meal and 
prices paid for soybeans. 

The bean-oil price relationship 
seems to be the major cause of pro- 
cessing curtailment. Processors re- 
port that the oil market, in a surplus 
situation, remains on the low side. 
Curtailment of production because of 
low oil prices has given the soybean 
meal market a bullish tone. 

The soy oil market is termed as 
“exportless.” But there is hope with- 
in the industry that the US. will 
initiate a program for sending more 
oil abroad. 

Several soybean processors were 
reported to have halted crushing re- 
cently for as long as 12 days. Most 
others, perhaps not shutting down 


for such a long period at one time, 
have drastically cut oil and meal pro- 
duction. 

Early this week it was reported 
from Chicago that soybean meal was 
selling to feed manufacturers at the 
highest price in almost a year. Meal 
offerings were reported light, and 

(Turn to INGREDIENTS, page 101) 


east north central area and 2% in 
the south central states. Increases 
were: 4% in the West and 3% in the 
south Atlantic states. 


Pullets, Potential Layers 


The Jan. 1 total of pullets not of 
laying age—29,162,000—-was 20% less 
than a year earlier. USDA said hold- 
ings Jan. 1 of this year were below 
those of the same date last year in 
all regions except the West, which 
had an increase of 1%. Decreases 
were: 33% in the west north central 
states, 25% in the south Atlantic, 
23% in the south central, 21% in the 
north Atlantic and 18% in the east 
north central states. 

A 5% reduction was reported for 
potential layers (hens and pullets of 
laying age plus pullets not of laying 
age) on farms. The Jan. 1, 1960, to- 
tal was 343,863,000. Numbers de- 
creased in all regions of the country 
except the West. 

Above average temperatures were 
said to have contributed to the record 
rate of lay for Jan. 1, 1960, which 
was 54.2 eggs per 100 layers, com- 
pared with 52.3 eggs Jan. 1, 1959. 
Again, the West was the exception 
to the general trend. Rate of lay 

(Turn to LAYERS, page 101) 


FEEDSTUFFS Features This Week 


PELLETING—A report on a new Illinois plant which specializes in pelleted 
rations for beef cattle and swine appears on page 18. 


POULTRY MANAGEMENT—An article which provides a basic review of in- 
formation on poultry management starts on page 20. 


GRAIN DRYING—Planning and operating grain drying systems are discussed in 


two articles starting on page 26. 


VITAMIN K—Standards and diets for vitamin K research and preparation for 
Vitamin K assay of feeds are the subjects of two articles starting on page 48. 
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The statement also emphasized the 
importance of chemi- 
cals safely, following label directions 

Mr. Benson said that an educational 
campaign for those who use agricul 
tural chemicals is now being intensi 
fied by the state and federal extension 
services 

Mr. Benson's statement devoted 
more detail to chemicals used in crop 
production than to feed additives, but 
feed additives were mentioned and 
were grouped into the general com- 
ments the role of chemicals in 
food production, plus the role of gov- 
ernment in research, inspection and 
control 

“We cannot continue to produce 
adequate amounts of safe and whole- 
some foods without chemicals,” Mr. 
Benson said. “Abandoning their use 
on farms and in the food industry 
would result in immediate decline in 
the quantity and over-all quality of 
our food supply and cause a rapid 
rise in food prices paid by consumers.” 

He also underscored the safety as- 
pect of the situation and said that 
USDA “considers the safety of the 
nation’s food as its first responsibili- 
ty in carrying out assignments from 
the Congress.” 

The role of industry in the devel- 
opment of chemicals and safe meth- 
ods for their use also was pointed 
out. 

The text of Mr. Benson's statement 
on chemicals and foods follows: 


Benson's Statement 


“Our food supply in the U.S. is the 
safest, cleanest, and most wholesome 
(Turn to CHEMICALS, page 105) 


farmers using 


Foxbilt Acquisition 
Planned by Morrell 


CHICAGO—John Morrell & 
Chicago-based packing company, 
plans to acquire Foxbilt, Inc., Des 


Moines, Iowa, feed manufacturer, hy- 
brid chicken producer and breeding 
hog leaser, it was reported this week. 
Morrell has had an investment in 
Foxbilt for a number of years. 
According to W. W. McCallum, 
Morrell's president, the packing com- 
pany intends to obtain all Foxbilt 
shares. An agreement was said to 
have been reached last October with 
holders of 80% of Foxbilt shares. 
Morrell is expected to file a registra- 
tion certificate in February with the 
Securities and Exchange Commission 


to allow the firm to issue 12,500 
of its own common shares in ex- 
change for Foxbilt shares 


Morrell disclosed in its annual re- 
port to stockholders that Morrell 
has acquired the physical properties 
and inventories of Hunter Packing 
Co., East St. Louis, Ill. Morrell an- 
nounced last October it was buying 
Hunter and then postponed the trans- 
action pending a review by the Jus- 
tice Department. The report to stock- 
holders said the acquisition was com- 
pleted Nov. 28 for $1,850,000 in cash 

Mr. McCallum said the acquisition 
of Hunter, plus five other operating 

(Turn to FOXBILT, page 101) 
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The regional circulation of this issuc is concentrated in the southwestern states 


Top of the Hopper 


CLOSER CHECKING on medicated feeds by the Food and Drug Admini- 
stration on a spot basis throughout the U.S. is under way. This was acknowl- 
edged by an official of the agency recently, confirming some scattered re- 
ports of such activity that have circulated for the past few months. This 
means feed men must be particularly careful about manufacturing controls 
and labeling to make sure they are meeting federal as well as state inspec- 
tion standards. 


v v 


THE COST OF STORING the nation’s huge surplus of grain could well 
turn into a controversy of considerable magnitude, and the grain storage 
industry is keeping a wary eye on Washington developments. Facts and 
opinions tend to get even more out of focus during an election year than 
during “normal” periods in Washington. 

Warehousemen are advised by their trade associations that they must 
take every opportunity to acquaint members of Congress with the true 
picture of storage for the government. Bob Skinner, executive secretary of 
the Western Grain & Feed Assn., Des Moines, makes this point: “We are 
not being subsidized as is the opinion of many people. Rather, we are legiti- 
mate businessmen engaged in the grain business, who for a reasonable fee 
are cooperating with the U.S. government in the handling of their surplus 
stock of grain. This is the point we must get across.” 

Mr. Skinner offered testimony before an Iowa legislative subcommittee 
a few weeks ago which stressed some of the points not likely to be well 
recognized by many politicians. For example, he noted: “In no case, in general 
economy, would any other business enter into an investment with a market 
probability picture that is presented by grain storage. A warehouseman can 
see where a change in law or policy can empty him overnight—a situation 
over which he has absolutely no control. He can't improve his services or 
offer more attractive buys to regain this market.” 

Mr. Skinner also asked the legislators not to lose sight of the historic 
service provided by local grain warehousemen in the normal grain merchan- 
dising from farm to market. Without this local warehouseman no price 
support program could have been placed in operation, he commented. 

Concerning costs and storage rates paid under the government agree- 
ment he had this to say: “Increased service fees to a warehouseman reflect 
about a 16% increase in storage and handling charges in the past 8 years, 
compared with the average cost increase of 20% in the past 6 years.” This, 
he stressed, is a bargain for taxpayers in comparison with the advancing 
costs of other services. 


v v 


AN IMPORTANT ELEMENT in the business of producing pork is the 
survival rate of baby pigs. Perhaps it's not a significant comparison, but the 
average number of pigs saved per litter averaged 6.98 for the 1959 fall crop, 
compared with 7.17 a year earlier. There’s still much to do in management, 
feeding and medication to improve this score and bring to market more of 
the baby pigs which at time of birth already represent a considerable in- 
vestment. 


v v 


THE PRODUCTION BOSS of a large swine breeding farm stopped in 
for a visit recently and made some strong points about the kind of service 
a modern farmer needs. He must rely for expert assistance on the feed man, 


Northwest 


For manufacturers who have deal- 
ers replenishing stocks after holding 
them down to wind up 1959, formula 
feed volume is holding up fairly well. 
But demand on the farm hasn't 
changed much since last month. 

Based on feeder demand alone, 
most manufacturers said this week's 


business was no better than last 
week’s—maybe down a little. The 
volume of feed handled so far 
month is about even with that of the 
same period a year ago. 

This week's story is much like that 
of many weeks past. Beef cattle and 
dairy feeds are holding their end of 
the demand load, but movement of 
hog and poultry feeds remains slow. 

It is the consensus of most manu- 
facturers in the Northwest that the 
over-all formula feed volume picture 
won't improve until hog prices look 
more encouraging to producers. 
Which, of course, means a fairly long 
wait. Agricultural economists don’t 
expect much improvement in hog 
prices until mid-year. Hog prices may 
show some recovery early this year, 
but a downturn is likely later this 
winter when marketings of fall-born 
hogs are largest. Prices may climb 
above year-earlier levels the 
spring and remain above 1959 marks 
the rest of the year. 

The outlook for the volume of fed 
cattle marketings points toward fed 


cattle prices this winter and next 
spring at a level somewhat below 
last year at the same time. This 


could mean over the long-range pull 
that beef cattle feed movement may 
taper off. 


Southwest 


Prices on end products have not 
been an inducement to heavy running 
time. Mills are not optimistic about 
an improvement in their run in the 
near future. 

Trading on ingredients has not 
been heavy, but prices of millfeeds 
and soybean meal were enough high- 
er for the week to make some up- 
ward changes in price lists. 

The price of mixed feed business 
in the Southwest has slowed down 
this week. Mills are getting 4-5 day 
runs in most instances, but most of 
the 5-day runs are slow. 

Backlogs of orders have been fur- 

ther cut with business being on a 
more current basis. 
’ Cattle feed and hog supplements 
are still proving to be the best vol- 
ume items with laying rations and 
poultry lines holding about steady 
for the week. 


Northeast 


After starting off with a rush in 
the first week of the year, formula 
feed sales tapered off and are ex- 
pected to slip even lower next week. 


the breeder and the veterinarian in about equal amounts. In situations where Manufacturers trimmed their run- 
| ning time a little and are likely to 


(Turn to TOP OF THE HOPPER, page 101) 


How’s Business? 


AN EVERY WEEK REVIEW OF FORMULA 
FEED BUSINESS VOLUME, INCLUDING 
PRICE, SUPPLY AND DEMAND TRENDS 


this | 


Until prices for end products look more encouraging to producers, formu- 
la feed sales are expected to roll along on a so-so basis. While cattle and 
dairy feeds seem to be moving at a rate equal to or above the rate of a year 
ago at this time, sales of hog and poultry feeds are on the low side in most 
regions. Unseasonably moderate temperatures are looked upon in most re- 
gions as a factor behind slow feed demand. And the fact that ingredient 
prices are stronger even though feed demand has shown little or no upturn 
isn’t contributing anything helpful to the situation. The U.S. Department of 
Agriculture reported Jan. 13 that the wholesale feedstuff price index went 
up 1 point to 83, compared to 92.7 a year earlier. An advance from 65.1 to 
65.4 was noted in the feed grain index. A year ago the index stood at 64.6. 
The hog-corn ratio, based on Chicago prices, was 10.3 Jan. 18; 10.4 a week 
earlier, and 14.6 a year earlier. (Feed markets in detail on pages 102-104.) 


make a further cut next week. 

Broiler prices held up fairly well, 
with a high in the East of 18.4¢ Ib., 
and an average return of 1642¢. Milk 
continued to do well but eggs were 
“no good.” 

The sales pattern hasn't changed 
radically as yet. Broiler feeds have 


moved fairly well during the first 
half of this month and demand is 


expected to hold up for the remain- 
der of the month. But there hasn't 
been much turnover as yet in start- 
ing feeds because of the depressed 
egg market. Dairy feeds to mix on 
the farm remained at the top of the 
list of sales leaders, followed by egg 
mashes. 

Ingredients were mixed during the 
week, with vegetable proteins going 
one way and some mid-proteins go- 
ing another. 


Central States 


Although the calendar shows that 
we are just about half way through 
the first month of the new year, so 
far there has been nothing seen in 
the way of the customary broaden- 
ing in demand for formula feeds that 
often materializes in January. Trade 
is no better or no worse than it was 
near the close of 1959. 

In all probability, the unseasonably 
high temperatures that have been 
experienced all over this area prob- 
ably have been a rather important 
factor in discouraging the demand 
which normally would have shown 
signs of picking up by now. 

Prices have been stepped up to 
some degree as a reflection of the 
rather substantial advances that have 
occurred in some of the high protein 
feeds and the opinion has been voiced 
in some quarters that with eggs and 
hogs around current levels, any ma- 
terial stepping up in mixed feed 
prices might tend to dry up the call 
for commercial feed. 


South Central 


Reports on formula feed sales ac- 
tivity are fairly uniform this week. 
Business is slower than it was dur- 
ing the previous week, but feed man- 
ufacturers will maintain five day 
operations despite the lighter de- 
mand. Some shifts may be shortened 
however and production will fall 
short of capacity. 

Springlike temperatures with gen- 
erous amounts of rainfall replaced 
the wintery weather conditions that 
were thought to have had a stimula- 
ting effect on business last week. 

Hog feeds are the best moving line 
but cattle and dairy feeds are in good 
demand. Some sales departments feel 
that cattle feeds should be doing even 
better than they are considering the 
amount of unfilled contracts still on 
the books. 

Order backlogs declined sharply 
during the week with most mills 
keeping abreast of each day’s in- 

(Turn to MARKETS, page 107) 
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To help you produce better feeds, Peter Hand Research Farm conducts thousands 
of feeding experiments on poultry, swine and cattle. Latest scientific developments 
—vitamins, antibiotics and additives—are evaluated. 


New formulations are tested under Scientists with specialized experience in Continuous studies are made to help im- 
every-day farm conditions before they poultry and livestock nutrition direct all prove basic formulas and feeding plans. 
are recommended to feed manufacturers. work at the farm. For the answer to any Consider the Peter Hand Foundation as 
The farm is comprised of 450 acres and specific feed problem, look for the answer part of your own research program. Find 
more than a dozen buildings. first from Peter Hand research. out how—write for the facts. 


PETER HAND FOUNDATION 


Look for the answer first from Peter Hand research 


1000 NORTH AVENUE, CHICAGO 22, ILLINOIS + 130 HOWELL STREET, DALLAS 7, TEXAS 
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Questions Raised 


On FDA Zinc Limit 
In Feed for Poults 


Issuance of a Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration listing of trace mineral 
compounds under provisions of the 
food additives amendment has raised 
certain questions in regard to zinc 
levels. 

The FDA has proposed that certain 
compounds serving as sources of 
trace minerals should be generally 
recognized as safe. (Feedstuffs, Jan. 
9) The agency listed the minerals, 
with limits on amounts to be used, 
for consideration by qualified experts. 

For zinc, the notice gives a limit 
in the feed of .0050% of pure zinc to 
be added. This is the same as 50 ppm, 
it was explained by Dr. S. H. Mor- 
rison, nutrition consultant, Clinton, 
Iowa. 

Dr. Morrison said that most college 
recommendations mention the addi- 
tion of 50 ppm of zinc in chick ra- 
tions, which would come within the 
limit in the FDA proposal. For swine, 
he said, the situation would generally 
be the same. 

However, Dr. Morrison said, most 
recommendations for turkey  poult 
rations are for somewhat more than 
50 ppm of added zinc. Most recom- 
mendations, he said, are in the range 
of 50-65 ppm, which would put them 
over the proposed FDA limit. 

Interested persons are allowed 30 
days to make written comments 
after Federal Register publication. 
The proposed list of trace mineral 
compounds was published Dec. 31. 

Views may be presented in writing 
to the Hearing Clerk, Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare, 330 
Independence Ave. S.W., Washington 
25. D.C. Comments may be accom- 
panied by a memorandum in support 
thereof, and it is requested that all 
comments be submitted in quintupli- 
cate. 

(See Feedstuffs Jan. 9 for details 
of the FDA proposal.) 


Illinois Seales Moves 


Office to Minneapolis 


DES PLAINES, ILL.—tThe offices 
of Bob White & Co. will be moved 
Feb. 1 from Des Plaines to Minne- 
apolis, Minn., it was announced this 
week by Bob White, president. 

The new Minneapolis location of 
the firm, which brokers a complete 
line of feed ingredients, will be 3954 
Wooddale Ave So., in quarters form- 
erly occupied by Ryan Feed & Grain 
Co. 

The Bob White company had of- 
fices in the Chicago Board of Trade 
Building for 12 years before moving 
to Des Plaines about two years ago. 


MINK STOLE—Some lucky lady will 
be wearing this mink stole following 
the convention of the Midwest Feed 
Manufacturers Assn. in Kansas City 
Feb. 8-9. The stole, modeled here by 
Mrs. Maurice Johnson, wife of the 
MFMA president, will be given away 
following the President's luncheon 
Feb. 9. The stole is valued at ap- 
proximately $1,000. 


Cattle Feed Talks Set 


For Dehy Convention 


COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. — 
A general discussion on the use of 
dehydrated alfalfa in beef cattle 
feeds will be mod- 
erated by Dr. W. 
M. Beeson, animal 
science depart- 
ment, Purdue 
University, Lafay- 
ette, Ind., at the 
American Dehy- 
drators Assn. con- 
} vention here Feb. 

4. 

Preceding the 


bee there will be a 
symposium on beef cattle feeding. 


(See Feedstuffs, Jan. 2.) 

Dr. P. H. Stephens, director of re- 
search, Farm Credit Banks of Wichi- 
ta (Kansas) will talk on some of the 
economic aspects of beef production 
under the topic “Cattle, Beef and 
People.” Dr. Stephens holds agricul- 
tural college degrees from Nebraska, 
Illinois and Cornell Universities, and 
is a former county agent, vocational 
agriculture teacher, and professor of 
agricultural economics. For the last 
25 years, he has been director of re- 
search for the Farm Credit Banks 
of Wichita and has background and 
long experience as economic consult- 
ant to large financial institutions in 
the farm belt. 

Dr. William H. Burkitt, director 
of nutrition for Montana Flour Mills 
Co. of Bozeman, Mont., will discuss 
use of dehydrated alfalfa in formula 
feeds for beef cattle, and Kenneth 
Monfort, Monfort Feed Lots, Inc., of 
Greeley, Colo., will tell of the use of 


erations. 


Minncapelis Jobber 
Becomes Auto Dealer 


MINNEAPOLIS—Don Ryan, who 
has been doing business here for 
three years as Ryan Feed & Grain 
Co., announced this week that he is 
planning to liquidate his company 
and move to Great Falls, Mont., 
where he will become an automobile 
dealer. His business address in Great 
Falls will be 918 Central Ave. 

Mr. Ryan was with Excelsior Mill- 


before establishing his feed and grain 
jobbing business which was operated 
first at 3033 Excelsior Blvd. and more 
recently at 3954 Wooddale Ave. So. 


To Discuss N.W. Role in 


Egg Output, Marketing 


MINNEAPOLIS — “What Is the 
Future of the Upper Midwest in Egg 
Production and Marketing?” This 
question will be the subject of a 
panel discussion to be presented at a 
regular meeting of the Northwest 
Feed Manufacturers Assn. Monday, 
Jan. 25 at the Calhoun Beach Hotel. 


Dr. 
University of Minnesota poultry de- 
partment, will moderate the discus- 
sion. Panel members will be R. M. 
Hendrickson of General Mills, Inc.; 
Leo Baumgartner of the Minnesota 
Egg Council, a representative of Red 
Owl Stores, Inc., and Dr. William 


specialist. 

Dr. Dankers will present a new 
slide film which backgrounds the 
Minnesota and midwest egg situation 
and problems. The panel members 
will make brief comments, and ques- 
tions from the floor will be discussed. 

The meeting will begin with a 
social hour at 5:30 p.m., and dinner 
will be served at 7 p.m. 


> 


FEED PLANT MODERNIZED 

FREELAND, MICH.— The Wolo- 
han Elevator in Freeland has com- 
pleted an extensive modernization 
| Program of its feed plant. 


Board of Trade at 
Memphis Reports Tie 


For Vice President 
MEMPHIS, TENN.—For the first 


| time in its 78-year history, a tie 
resulted in the election for vice presi- 
dent of the Memphis Board of Trade 
between Giles Coors, Jr., and Harold 
Sullivan. 

Election to the post is tantamount 
to president the following year. 


dehy in his large cattle feeding op- | 


ing Co. of Minneapolis for 15 years | 


Elton Johnson, head of the | 


Dankers, state extension marketing | 


Never faced with this problem before 
and without provisions for a tie in 
| the by-laws, the board of directors 
| will meet soon to determine what 
| action to take. 

Mr. Coors is associated with Fred 
Lovitt & Co. and Mr. Sullivan heads 
Sullivan Sales Co. 

Harry D. Tobias of the Goldenrod 
Oil Meal Sales Co. was unanimously 
elected president for 1960, succeeding 
Paul B. Mulroy of the Quaker Oats 
Co. Results were announced during 
the annual luncheon at the Hotel 
Peabody Skyway. 

Mr. Tobias also automatically as- 
sumed the presidency of the Mem- 
phis Board of Trade Clearing Assn. 

Elected directors were Mr. Mulroy; 
Lee D. Canterbury of Cargill, Inc.; 
W. R. Flippin, Buckeye Cellulose 
Corp.; W. K. Martak, Wesson Oil & 
Snowdrift Sales Co., Inc.; McGhee 
Moore, Standard Commission Co.; H. 
O. Toler, H. O. Toler, broker; John C. 
Whitsitt, First National Bank of 
Memphis, and Ralph Woodruff, Delta 
Products Co., Evadale, Ark. 

In the president’s report, Mr. Mul- 
roy cited continued expansion of the 
board’s grain inspection department, 
which is the official grain inspection 
agency for 31 points in southeast 
Missouri, southwest Kentucky, east- 
ern Arkansas, west Tennessee and 
northeastern Mississippi. 

At the same time, Mr. Mulroy ad- 
mitted an “ailing futures market.” 
But he said, “We have sought advice 
from a number of sources on how 
| to revitalize our futures market.” 


Arthur A. Williams, in the execu- 
tive vice president's annual report, 
joined Mr. Mulroy in telling of ad- 

| vances made by the grain inspection 
| department. He said the department 
graded more than 10,000 cars of soy- 
| beans during October and November, 
besides the volume of other grain 
moving into and through Memphis. 
Mr. Williams explained the need 
for a new grain inspection depart- 
ment on Presidents Island, for which 
land has been purchased. 

“We also are working on an idea 
of a mobile inspection department,” 
Mr. Williams told the group, “to re- 
lieve some of the congestion and bet- 
| ter serve the grain industry and rail- 

roads during the heavy movement of 
| fall crops.” 
| The executive vice president took 

cognizance of the fact that several 
members have expressed concern 
over recent reductions in freight 
rates from Tennessee River ports 

“that will tend to favor those ports 
| over Memphis in the movement of 
' grain to the Southeast.” 

Mr. Williams said: “The rates are 
discriminatory against Memphis, and 
our mayor, together with city and 
Shelby County commissioners, last 
year set the wheels in motion to 
| vigorously oppose these discrimina- 
tory rates.” 
| He reported that, collectively, the 


| three Board of Trade corporations 
| experienced their most profitable 

year in 1959. 

| “While one area of activity shows 
| lack of progress because of circum- 
stances beyond our control,” he 
pointed out, “the other areas have 
shown steady growth.” 


FEED MILL BOUGHT 

MAYER, MINN.—Alvin Hamman, 
New Germany, has completed trans- 
actions for the purchase of the Mayer 
(Minn.) Feed Mill from Arthur Kern. 
The mill will be managed by Elford 
Stern, an employee at Hamman’s 
Feed Mill. 


| whether Mr. Chemell 


H. E. Bechtel Resigns 


Larro Research Post 


INDIANOLA, IOWA — Dr. H. 
Ernest Bechtel has resigned from the 
position of director of the Larro Re- 
search Farm of 
General Mills, 
Inc., at Indianola. 

He has been di- 
rector of the Gen- 
eral Mills feed 
division's research 
operation since 
1944. Earlier Dr. 
Bechtel was on 
the research and 
teaching staff at 
Kansas State Uni- 
versity for five 
years, and prior to that he was poul- 
try projects supervisor at the Larro 
farm. 

Dr. Bechtel has not announced his 
future plans. 

He received his bachelor’s degree 
at Pennsylvania State University and 
his M.S. and Ph.D. at Michigan State 
University. Dr. Bechtel is a_ past 
chairman of the American Feed Man- 
ufacturers Assn. Nutrition Council 
and is a member of numerous scien- 
tific societies. 

He now resides at Ackworth, Iowa, 
near Indianola. 


Bechtel 


Chemell Bankruptcy 


Case Adjourned 


GAINESVILLE, GA.—The suit to 
place L. A. Chemell in involuntary 
bankruptcy— instituted by feed com- 
panies and trustees for defunct firms 
Mr. Chemell once headed—has been 
adjourned until Jan. 26. 

This was done following a hearing 
here this week before J. Ellis Mundy, 
federal referee in bankruptcy. 

A question in the hearing has been 
is entitled to 
farmer's immunity bankruptcy 
proceedings brought by certain feed 
companies and creditors. (Feedstuffs, 
Jan. 9) The claims in the current 
proceedings total nearly $2.5 million. 
The suits claim Mr. Chemell is in- 
voluntarily bankrupt. 


Kansas City Feed Club 
Elects New Officers 


KANSAS CITY Richard M. 
Shoop, Albers Milling Co., was elect- 
ed president of the Kansas City Feed 
Club at the Jan. 12 meeting at the 
Golden Ox. He succeeds Wayne And- 
erson, Norris Grain Co. 

Other new officers elected are: 
John F. Ball, B & E Grain Co., vice 
president; James R. Ryan, Interna- 
tional Milling Co., treasurer, and Neil 
N. Sosland, The Southwestern Miller, 
secretary. 

John C. Scherer, Carey Salt Co., 
was advanced to chairman of the 
executive committee, succeeding Ro- 
bert S. Hollister, Cereal Byproducts 
Co. New members of the executive 
committee to serve four-year terms 
are Ronald E. Franzen, General Mills, 
Inc., and Barney C. McCoy, Ralston 
Purina Co. G. Herbert Ricker, Com- 
mander Larabee Milling Co., will fill 
the unexpired term of L. D. Comp- 
ton, who is being transferred to Min- 
neapolis. 

The club also voted to raise an- 
nual membership dues to $10 from 
the present $5 rate. 


Researcher Resigns 


ALBANY, CAL. — Dr. C. Ray 
Thompson has resigned his position 
at the Western Regional Research 
Laboratory, effective Jan. 29, 1960, 
to take a position with the University 
of California at Riverside. Dr. 
Thompson also resigned as a mem- 
ber of the Alfalfa Research Council, 
American Dehydrators Assn. 
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33,000-HEAD-CAPACITY MONFORT LOT FEEDS 


STILBOSOL RATIONS FULL TIME TO BOTH STEERS AND HEIFERS 


> 


More than 200,000 Stilbosol-fed cattle have been marketed from these giant lots in Greeley, Colorado, 
since the Monforts first started feeding the new gain-booster in the fall of 1955. About 70% of the cattle 
are steers and 30% heifers. They are fed Stilbosol rations every day up to 48 hours before marketing. 


Giant feedlot cuts costs 10% on 
steers, 5% on heifers with Stilbosol 


“We feed a high-grade roughage-type ration and keep accurate feed 
intake and gain records on every pen,” explains young Kenneth Montfort. 
“We've run numerous feed tests and have never had any negative results.” 


by Eugene S. Hahnel 


. With yearling steers fed 170 days, the Monforts count 


on at least 22 Ibs. daily gain from ranch to stock- 
yards, including both shrinks. They feed yearling heifers 
about 130 days for a minimum 2.2 Ibs. daily gain. 


This photograph, taken from the top of the 500,000- 
bushel-capacity elevator, shows one of the two huge pit 
silos that provide a total capacity of 40,000 tons. “Stil- 
bosol is simple to use in our highly mechanized feeding 
operations,” says Kenneth Monfort. “We use Stilbosol 
for the same reason as everyone else...more high- 
quality beef at less cost. You don't need other reasons.” 


itty SALES TIPS FROM GRASS-ROOT SOURCES 


THE MONFORTS, GREELEY, COLORADO 


Kenneth Monfort (left) and father, Warren, 
report excellent results after using Stilbosol on 
almost a quarter of a million cattle. They rely 
on supplements with Stilbosol to... 


1. Cut feed costs 10% on steers, 5% on heifers. 

2. Put on at least 2'2 Ibs. daily gain per steer, 
2.2 Ibs. daily gain per heifer. 

3. Produce more high-quality beef at less cost. 


Stilbosol is Eli Lilly and Company's trademark for diethylstilbestrol premix 
which is manufactured and sold under exclusive license granted by lowa State 


(diethylstilbestrol premix, Lilly) 


College Research Foundation, inc., under its U.S. Patent No. 2751303. 


Makers of HYGROMIX® (S. hygroscopicus fermentation products, Lilly) + Procaine-Penicillin-G + Vitamin Bi2 + Micro-Pen © (special coated procaine penicillin G, Lilly) 


EL! LILLY AND COMPANY 


AGRICULTURAL AND INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS DIVISION + INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 
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Costs, Disease, Improving Management, 
Feed Discussed at Delmarva Meeting 


By Special Correspondent 


LAUREL, DEL. 
reducing improving 
management and disease control] 
were offered during the Delmarva 
Regional Poultry Meeting and Short 
Course held Jan. 6 here. 


Suggestions on 


costs, feed and 


The meeting was sponsored jointly 
by the Agricultural extension §ser- 
vices of Delaware, Maryland and Vir- 
ginia,the Maryland Poultry Assn.and 
Delaware Poultry Improvement Assn. 

Summaries of talks on the pro- 
gram follow: 


LET’S GET IT DONE NOW—Ac- 
tion on the part of those in the broil- 
er industry was pleaded by W. T. 
McAllister, University of Delaware. 

He outlined his “action” program 
to the 200 poultrymen attending the 
meeting. Economy was stressed for 
all phases of the industry. 

For the feed industry, he said, “We 
haven't really learned how to make 
use of local grain.” 

He said there is nearly enough 
yrain produced in the area, yet it 
goes into other uses. He suggested in- 
vestigating the possibilities of coop- 
erative buying, hauling and storing. 
And for the grain shipped in, he said, 
Delmarva should continue its efforts 
to reduce feed ingredient costs by 
getting lower freight rates. Water 
transportation is a possibility. 

For the contractor and_ broiler 
grower, maybe the contract should 
be examined again and also the grow- 
er-service man program, for a health- 
ier industry, he said. Growers should 
be screened again; the poor ones 
warned or dropped. Birds are not al- 
ways marketed at an age and weight 
which is to the greatest advantage to 


the industry. Sell on  dressed- 
graded basis. It is a good idea to 
follow some flocks through the pro- 


cessing plant to see where the mis- 
takes are in the grower’s manage- 
ment. Buy top quality, low cost 
chicks, he urged. 

“We have too many processing 
plants in Delmarva, to be honest 
about it,” Mr. McAllister said. 

Processing plants have room for 
improvement, he said, recommending 
the following action: market coopera- 
tively; reduce labor costs; reduce 
quality loss and dressing shrink, and 
lower fixed costs. 

He recommended integration. Al- 
though this is a “dirty’’ word among 
the industry, it is a necessary step, 
he said. 


In an integrated system, where 
the big companies seem to “take 
over,” Mr. McAllister said, there is 


always room for the small business 


to “fill gaps” left by the big busi- 


nesses. 


“Make the production and market- 
ing of broiler meat of acceptable 
quality at the lowest net cost the 
basis for all planning,” he said. 

There is room for improvement in 
the marketing of poultry. Analyze 
your marketing, use a practical grad- 
ing system and consider horizontal 
integration, he suggested to proces- 
sors. 

And back up better marketing with 
effective advertising, public relations 
and merchandising, he urged. There 
is a need for industry-wide promotion 
as well as area and firm promotion. 

Use the findings of research to re- 
duce costs. Encourage and support re- 
search, said Mr. McAllister. 

On a long-term basis, invest in 
facilities which will improve the com- 
petitive position of the area. Diver- 
sify your business to other farm and 
non-farm interests, he added. 


CUTTING BROILER PRODUC- 
TION COSTS—On this panel discus- 
sion four Delmarva broiler special- 
ists offered some advice on reducing 
costs. 

C. M. Dryden, Pocomoke City, sug- 
gested a free exchange of ideas and 
reference among members of the in- 
dustry. He said that he believes that 
“95% of the people in the industry 
are willing to exchange ideas. The 
trouble people just do not ask 
others for the information.” 

He applied the idea to unsuccess- 
ful growers who have been turned 
down by one contractor. The second 
contractor who “picks up” this grow- 
er should be able to ask the first 
contractor where this grower is weak 
in his management. 

When a bank loans money, it wants 
good references about the borrower. 
The same principle should apply 
when a feed company finances a flock 
of chickens for a grower, Mr. Dry- 
den said. 

Dr. John Hammond, Bridgeville, 
said his feed company has greatly 
reduced the cost of production of 
broilers since growers have been put 
on an incentive plan. The price guar- 
antee per thousand birds has been 
stopped. Instead, there is financial in- 
centive for low-cost production. 

During 1958, when the guarantee 
was in effect, the average cost of 
production was 17.7¢ Ib. Last year 


is 


under the incentive plan, the cost 
was reduced to 15.33¢, he said. 
Lee LeCates, Easton, the 


grower should not be treated like a 

hired hand and dictated to. When 

the grower is in this frame of mind, 
(Turn to DELAWARE, page 106) 
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PROGRAM COMMITTEE—The 1960 program committee designing the 52nd 


annual convention of the American Feed Manufacturers Assn. met in Chicago, 
Jan. 7. The AFMA convention will be held at Chicago’s Conrad Hilton, May 
9-11. Seated (left to right) are: Wiley Akins, Peter Hand Foundation, Chi- 
cago; W. E. Glennon, AFMA, Chicago; IL. S. Riggs, chairman of the board, 
Quaker Oats Co., Chicago, and Frank Heffelfinger, committee chairman, 
Peavey Feed Mills, Minneapol's. Standing (left to right) are: Frank Mc- 
Bride, Dawe's Laboratories, Chicago; Ray Van Poucke, Ames Reliable Pro- 
ducts Co., Ames, Iowa; Joe Nellis, Nellis Feed Co., Chicago; Herman Cor- 
telyou, DeKalb Molasses Feed Co., DeKalb, Ill; Leigh Woehling, International 
Salt Co., Scranton, Pa., and E, C. Holeombe, Farm Bureau Milling Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind, Not shown is John Zima, Kraft Foods Oo, Chicago, 


| ciples, 


NEW FACILITIES—Construction of new facilities at McMillen Feed Mills’ 


new research farm north of Decatur, Ind., is under way. Here, Dr. W. W. 
Cravens (left), feed research director, discusses the progress of construction 
with A. S. Tyson, senior engineer; Dr. Leo Curtin, assistant feed research 
director, and Herman Von Gunten, field engineer. Both Mr. Tyson and Mr. 
Von Gunten are with the company’s engineering department which prepared 
working plans for the building. Immediately behind the men are two broiler 
houses. In the background is the Central Soya-McMillen Feed Mills plant. 


McMillen Expands 


Research Facilities 


DECATUR, IND.—Construction of 
facilities has begun on the 162 acre 
farm purchased recently by McMil- 
len Feed Mills for expansion of the 
firm’s feed research, according to Dr. 
W. W. Cravens, feed research direc- 
tor. The farm is located 1% miles 
north of Decatur. 

Facilities currently under construc- 
tion include four housing units for 
swine and two broiler houses. Future 
plans call for additional units to en- 
able an expansion of research on lay- 
ers, turkeys and beef cattle. 

Dr. Cravens said that the 162 acre 
farm will permit an expansion in 
two areas of research: (1) pilot plant 
scale research for new facts and prin- 
and (2) further testing of 
these facts and principles under con- 
ditions that exist in practical live- 
stock and poultry production. 

Buildings now a part of the re- 
search center adjoining the com- 
pany’s Decatur feed plant will be re- 
modeled to provide larger numbers 
of small pens and permit more rapid 
progress in research. 

Swine units now under construc- 
tion will include a farrowing barn 
consisting of 20 farrowing crates and 
a 12-pen nursery, an experimental 
growing-finishing barn, a_ practical 
growing-finishing shed and_ holding 
pens for open and bred sows, and 
boars. 

The two broiler houses will have a 
capacity of 7,200 broilers each. For 
research purposes, one will be com- 
pletely insulated, heated and venti- 
lated by forced air. The other will 
be non-insulated and ventilated by 
gravity methods. 


California Feed Supply 


Investigation Ordered 


SACRAMENTO—An investigation 
of a reported cattle feed shortage in 
the Sacramento and San Joaquin 
Valleys has been ordered by William 
E. Warne, newly appointed state di- 
rector of agriculture. 

“There has been some _ intlication 
from livestock men,”” Mr. Warne said, 
“specifically in Tehama County, that 
they have a serious situation feed- 
wise. I have asked my department to 
make a study of the feed situation so 
that we might know the facts should 
anything develop.” 

Mr. Warne said he has not had a 
request from cattlemen to declare a 
disaster area. It has been rumored, 
however, that such a request might 
be forthcoming because of the lack 


of rain during the past year and 
early freeze this winter. 


SWINE SPECIALIST DIES 

ST. PAUL—Henry G. Zavoral, 65, 
Minnesota swine production special- 
ist for more than 40 years, died re- 
cently after suffering a cerebral blood 
clot. He had retired as University of 
Minnesota extension livestock spe- 
cialist Jan. 1, 1959, after serving on 
the extension staff since 1921. 


| support 


USDA Keeps Current 
Dairy Support Prices 


WASHINGTON — Ezra Taft Ben- 
son, secretary of agriculture, has an- 
nounced that current dollar-and-cents 
prices for manufacturing 
milk and butterfat will be continued 


| through the 1960-61 marketing year 


which begins April 1. 

The support prices are being con- 
tinued at $3.06 cwt. for manufactur- 
ing milk and 56.6¢ lb. for butterfat. 

In carrying out the program to 
support prices of milk and butterfat 
sold by farmers, the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture as in the past will 
offer to purchase butter, cheddar 
cheese and nonfat dry milk in car- 
lot quantities. 

Purchase Prices 

Current purchase prices for non- 
fat dry milk and cheddar cheese will 
be continued, except that the buying 
price for nonfat dry milk in barrels 
and drums will be the same as the 
current price for it in bags. Purchase 
prices for butter will be announced 
later after consultation with the 
trade about regional differentials. It 
is estimated that buying prices will 
result in national average prices to 
farmers for manufacturing milk and 
butterfat at least equal to the an- 
nounced support prices. 

The 1960 support rates are about 
77% of both the parity equivalent 
price for manufacturing milk and the 
parity price for butterfat, based on 
parity prices as announced on Dec. 
30, 1959. This continues the percent- 
age-of-parity level of support which 
is currently in effect. 

The Secretary of Agriculture is 
required by law to set a level of 
price supports that will “assure an 
adequate supply.” This must be done 
before the beginning of the market- 
ing year. 

Record Cash Receipts 

Cash receipts to producers from 
marketings during 1960 are estimated 
to be $4.7 billion—the highest on 
record, Increased consumer incomes 
are in prospect, and commercial use 
of milk products per person is ex- 
pected to be at least as large as in 
1959. The rise in population, the sup- 
ply and the commercial use of milk 
products—measured on a fat basis— 
are expected to be more nearly in 
balance than in several years 

Production in 1960 is not expected 
to be significantly different from the 
1959 level. 

Prices received by farmers so far 
during this marketing year have av- 
eraged substantially above the sup- 
port level. The average price received 
by farmers for butterfat so far in 
the current marketing season is 59.6¢ 
Ib., 3¢ above support, and the price 
for manufacturing milk is $3.22 ewt., 
16¢ cwt. above support. 


ELEVATOR BUILDER DIES 

OMAHA — Reginald O. Tillotson, 
51, president of the Tillotson Con- 
tracting Co., builder of grain eleva- 
tors, died here recently. 
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USDA Reports 7% Drop in Sheep, 
Lambs on Feed for Market Jan. 1 


WASHINGTON — The number of 
sheep and lambs on feed for market 
Jan. 1 was 7% less than a year ear- 
lier, according to the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture's Crop Reporting 
Board. The number was estimated 
at 4,140,000 head—308,000 less than 
a year earlier. 

Weather conditions to Jan. 1 in 
some parts of the country were un- 
favorable, with forage short in the 


west and the western Corn Belt. 
Volunteer wheat pasture provided 
very little fall pasture and most 


seeded wheat was planted too late 
to provide fall and winter grazing 
in the central plains, according to 
USDA. However, feed supplies were 


generally abundant in the eastern 
Corn Belt. 
The average price of good and 


choice feeder lambs at Denver aver- 
aged $19.25 cwt. in early October. 
Prices declined steadily through 
October, November and December, 
and prices averaged $1752 at Denver 
during the week ending Dec. 26, 1959. 
Sheep and lamb slaughter during 
September through November, 1959, 
averaged 12% above the same period 
a year earlier. 
Corn Belt States 

In the north central states the 
2,466,000 sheep and lambs on feed 
were 7% less than the 2 659.000 head 
on feed Jan. 1, 1959. Ohio, Michigan, 
Minnesota and Iowa were the only 
north central states with an increase 
from a year earlier in the number of 
sheep and lambs on feed. The sharp- 
est decline was in Kansas where 
numbers were 37% below the pre- 
vious year. In Kansas the available 
grazing on wheat pastures was large- 
ly confined to the western third of 
the state. 

The increases were Ohio, 5%; Min- 
nesota and Iowa, each 4%, and Mich- 
igan, 2%. Decreases in addition to 
Kansas ranged from 13% in Illinois 
to 2% in Nebraska. 


Shipments of feeder sheep and 


lambs into nine of the Corn Belt 
states totaled 1,992,776 head from 
July through November, 1959—3% 


less than for the same period of 
1958. 

Sheep and lambs on feed in the 11 
western states totaled 1,383,000 head 


Sheep and Lambs on Feed, Jan. 1, 


1959-60* 
1960 

State and 

division 1959 1969 of 1959 
—1,000 head— % 
23 18 80 
221 232 105 
66 60 91 
dawns 180 157 87 
Michigan 85 87 102 
Wisconsin ..... 62 55 69 
Minnesota ......... 207 215 104 
520 104 
Missouri : 142 12 91 
North Dakota ..... 105 100 95 
South Dakota ... 255 224 88 
456 447 98 
380 240 63 
No. Central 2,659 2,466 93 
Oklahoma ......... 59 42 71 
24! 231 96 
Montana ....... 124 89 72 
Idaho .... 110 77 70 
Wyoming 112 83 
540 555 103 
New Mexico vnten 79 58 73 
29 30 103 
8! 77 95 
Washington ....... 23 25 109 
ya 36 37 102 
California ......... 293 +311 106 
1,466 1,383 94 


*Includes sheep and lambs on feed com- 
mercial feed lots. 

tincludes 25,000 
Quarantine. 


imported lambs under 


—6% less than the 1,466,000 head on 
feed a year earlier. Decreases were 
shown in Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, 
New Mexico, Utah and Nevada 
These decreases were only partially 
offset by increases in the other west- 
ern states, according to USDA. 

In Colorado 555,000 head were on 
feed Jan. 1—3% more than the 540,- 
000 head on feed a year earlier. The 
increase was generally in northern 
Colorado, with only a slight increase 
indicated in the Arkansas Valley. In 
California the number of sheep and 
lambs on feed totaled 311000 head 
6% more than the 293,000 on feed 
Jan. 1, 1959. 


General Mills Reports 
Drop in Sales, Income 


For Six-Month Period 


MINNEAPOLIS General Mills, 
Inc., has reported a drop in sales and 
net income for the six months ended 
Nov. 30, 1959. 

The company said in its semi- 
annual statement stockholders 
that sales of $265 947,296 for the six 
month period compare with 
291,340 in the same period a year 
ago. 

Net income for the first half of 
the 1959-60 fiscal year was $1,392,599, 
compared with 
same period last year. 

C. H. Bell, president, explained that 
interim results cannot be 
an accurate projection of income for 
the full fiseal year. He said that his- 
torically, company profits in the first 
six months tend to be less than in the 
second six. However, Mr. Bell added 


$7.746.821 for the | 


$274,- | 


taken as | 


indications are that earnings for the | 


full 12-month period to end May 31 


will not equal the all-time peak of 


last year. 

Looking ahead to future earnings, 
GMI broadened its. diversification 
with three acquisitions in the first 
six months of the current year, and 


numerous new food products were 
introduced. 


Merck Appoints New 
Northwest Sales Head 


RAHWAY, N.J.—David G. (Dave) 
Stephen will become sales manager 
of the northwest region for Merck 
Chemical division agricultural prod 
ucts in Minneapolis Feb. 1, 1960, it 
was announced here this week. 

Mr. Stephen will be located in the 
Merck office, Plymouth building, Min- 
neapolis, and will supervise Merck 
animal health and feed products sales 
in Minnesota, Iowa, Nebraska, North 
Dakota, South Dakota and northern 
Wisconsin. He will report to John 
R. Warren, sales manager for Merck 
agricultural products, Rahway. 

The new regional sales manager 
will replace Clifford A. Scott, who 
recently resigned to accept another 
position in industry. 

Mr. Stephen joined Merck in 1941, 
working first in the production plan- 
ning department. In 1946 he was ap- 
pointed manager of production plan- 
ning, moving to the commercial de- 
velopment division in 1948. During 
this period, Mr. Stephen conducted 
extensive marketing studies concern- 
ing the role of Merck in the animal 
health business. 

He was named animal health prod- 
ucts marketing manager for Merck 
in 1956. 

A native of New Jersey, Mr. 
Stephen attended New York Univer- 
sity, majoring in marketing and busi- 
ness administration. He will move to 
Minneapolis from Scotch Plains, N.J., 
with his wife Clara and two sons 
David L. and John A. 


SAVE ON ADVANCE 
MIDWEST REGISTRATION 


KANSAS CITY—Those who reg's- 
ter in advance for the convention of 
the Midwest Feed Manufacturers 
Assn. here Feb. 7-9 in the Mucehle- 
bach Hotel will save money. The as- 
sociation announced this week that 
the registration fee for male regis- 
trants will be $15 if they mail in 
their checks before Feb. 1, and $17.50 
if they wait until they arrive at the 
convention, This fee covers registra- 
tions, the Shrimp Jamboree Feb. 8 
and the President's Luncheon Feb. 9. 

For a registrant and his wife the 
fee is $20 if sent to the association 
office before Feb. 1 and $25 if paid 
at the registration desk. This addi- 
tional amount covers a_ Ladies 
Brunch and Fashion Show Feb. 8, in 
addition to the Shrimp Jamboree and 
the President's Luncheon, 

“Because of splendid cooperation 
of so many exhibiting firms, 
tration charges have been held excep- 
tionally low,” said Lioyd Larson, 
executive vice president of the Mid- 
west association. Advance registra- 
tion forms went out this week to all 
Midwest members. More forms can 
be secured from the association of- 
fice, 20 W. 9th St., Kansas City 5, 
Mo. 


Midwest Feed Men to 


Hear Talk on Russia 


KANSAS CITY, MO.— Mrs. Bea 
Johnson, who recently was appointed 
to the President's national defense 
committee, will be the featured 
speaker at the president's luncheon 
Feb. 9 at the Midwest Feed Manu 
facturers Assn. convention, 

The convention will be held Feb. 
7-9 at the Muehlebach Hotel in Kan- 
sas City 

Mrs. Johnson is director of wom- 
en's activities at KMBC-TV. The de- 
fense committee is comprised of 15 
persons selected from all sections of 
the country and serves as a special 
civilian advisory committee on na- 
tional defense matters. The group is 
required to spend three weeks of the 
year in Washington, D.C. 

Mrs. Johnson recently received in- 
ternational recognition for obtaining 
the first recorded interview’ ever 
granted in the Kremlin by Nikita 
Khrushchev or by any other Russian 
chief of state. 

The experiences of her trip to Rus- 
sia will be the chief topic of her ad- 
dress at the convention. 

Mrs. Johnson is a founder of Gam- 
ma Alpha Chi, national women's ad 
vertising sorority, and a director of 
other professional associations. She 
has won many national honors in- 
cluding the McCall’s “Golden Mike"’ 
award. 


regis- 


General Sales Head 


Named by Strong-Scott 


MINNEAPOLIS—Robert W. Fred- 
rikson has been appointed general 
sales manager of Strong-Scott Mfg 
Co., Minneapolis, 
according to L. S. 
Strong, president 

Mr. Fredrikson 
will direct the 
company’s four 
sales divisions 
consisting of con- 
tracts “division, 
grain and feed 
processing equip- 
ment division, in- 
dustrial processing 
equipment divi- 
sion and pulverizer division. Since 
joining the firm in 1954, he has been 
sales engineer, sales manager of the 
grain and feed processing equipment 
divison and assistant general sales 
manager. 


R. W. Fredrikson 
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New Midwest Feed 
Advertising Council 


To Hold Workshop 


KANSAS CITY—The first work- 
shop session of the new Midwest 
Feed Advertising Council will be held 
at the Kansas City Advertising & 
Sales Executives Club on Feb. 8, as 
announced by Vern Lundin, Hubbard 
Milling Co., Mankato, Minn., council 
chairman 

Council members and guests will 
attend the Ad Club luncheon featur- 
ing a talk by Davis W. Ellis, vice 
president of Allstate Insurance, prior 
to the workshop. The council then 
will hear talks by Ray Gould, Dan- 
nen Mills, St. Louis, Mo., on coopera- 
tive advertising; Harvey Bergren, 
Pay Way Feed Mills, Kansas City, on 
new ways to use direct mail advertis- 
ing, and Jack Dow, Dow Agency, Des 
Moines, on how to create more provo- 
feed advertising. Following 
this, an open discussion will be held 


cative 


“Everyone concerned with advert- 
ising in our industry is cordially in- 
vited to attend,” Mr. Lundin an- 
nounced. “The information and ideas 
presented at this session will be of 
immediate interest to all of us 
charged with the responsibility of ad- 
vertising our products.” 

Since the date of this meeting coin- 
cides with the Midwest Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn.'s annual convention 
at the Muehlebach, which this year 
s holding formal sessions in the 
morning only, the council hopes that 
a large number of feed men attend- 
ing the convention will “take ad- 
vantage of this opportunity to par- 
ticipate in the workings of the Mid- 
west Feed Advertising Council.” The 
Ad Club building is located at 913 
Baltimore Ave. near convention 
headquarters. 


AFMA Publishes Digest 
Of State Feed Laws 


CHICAGO—A new Digest of State 
Feed Laws has been published by the 
American Feed Manufacturers Assn. 


Copies of the 100 page book have 
been distributed to each AFMA 
member 


This is the first revision of the 
AFMA Digest in several years. Ac- 
cording to AFMA officials, “It pro- 
vides a quick and handy reference to 
each state feed control law, covering 
such regulations as inspection fees, 
materials requiring registration, man- 
ner of appearance of information on 
packages, etc.” 

W. E. Glennon, association presi- 
dent, stated, “For more than 50 years 
AFMA has given priority to activi- 
ties relating to feed control on state 
and national levels. Prominent in 
these activities has been a sincere 
effort to encourage uniformity and 
consistency in the respective state 
feeding stuff laws, regulations and 
procedures. The Uniform State Feed 
Bill, prepared and approved by the 
Association of American Feed Con- 
trol Officials and AFMA in 1957, is 
evidence of this effort.” 

“Until such time,” he continued, 
“as inconsistencies are legislated 
from the various feeding stuff laws, 
feed manufacturers and ingredient 
suppliers must operate their business 
under the variable regulations exist- 
ing in the respective states. For this 
reason, we have prepared the Digest 
of State Feed Laws as a service to 
all feed manufacturers.” 

Members of AFMA may obtain 
copies at the print cost of $1, and 
non-members of the association may 
obtain copies at $2 by writing to: 
American Feed Manufacturers Assn., 
53 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
‘ 
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Domestic Use, Exports of Feedstuffs 
Continue at High Levels in November 


WASHINGTON — Feedstuff disap- 
pearance continued at a record level 
during November. The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture reports that ex- 
ports and domestic feeding remained 


strong. 
The 1.8 million tons of feedstuffs 
used in this country in November 


was seasonally smaller than October 
but well above the previous record 
of 1.7 million in November a year 
earlier. USDA says consumption of 
3.7 million tons during the first two 
months of the _ season, October- 
November, was 100,000 tons above 
the same months of the year before. 

Domestic use of oilseed meal in 
October-November, 1959, was 48,000 
tons greater than the amount con- 
sumed during the same period a year 
earlier. Increased consumption of 
soybean and cottonseed meal was far 
greater than the reduced feeding of 
linseed and copra meal. 

Export Figures 

While exports of soybean and cot- 
tonseed meal during November were 
only 9 and 5%, respectively, of pro- 
duction, exports of linseed meal 
totaled a third of the linseed meal 
output. 

Oilseed meal exports added up to 
105,000 tons during November. The 
export total of 214.000 tons for Octo- 
ber-November, 1959, was more than 
double the 97,000 tons exported in 
1958 during the same two months. 

Of the October-November, 1959, 
oilseed rmmeal export total. 134,000 
tons were soybean meal, 57 800 tons 
cottonseed meal and 22,500 tons lin- 
seed meal. 

The bulk of the October-November 
exports were received by: Canada, 
52 400 tons; Netherlands, 52 800 tons; 


West Germany, 19,100 tons; Den- 
mark, 18300 tons; Belgium, 15900 
tons, and United Kingdom, 15,100 


tons. Much of the area represented 
by the western European countries 
suffered severe drouth last year, and 
demand for U.S. feedstuffs from 


these areas was particularly heavy. 

USDA reports consumption of 
grain by-product feeds during Octo- 
ber-November totaled about 1.2 mil- 
lion tons, an increase of 50,000 tons 
over a year earlier. Increased output 
of wheat millfeeds accounted for 
35,000 tons of the larger disappear- 
ance, while consumption of rice mill- 
feeds and gluten feed and meal ac- 
counted for the remaining increase. 
Feeding of alfalfa meal during the 
first two months of the feeding sea- 
son was down slightly. Stocks at the 
end of November, 1959, were 35,000 
tons greater than Nov. 30, 1958, 
stocks. 

Prices of most commercial feed 
ingredients at the end of 1959 aver- 
aged $8 ton below a year earlier. 
USDA data show that the sharpest 
drop was in animal protein feeds. 

Meat meal prices at principal mar- 
kets were $38 ton below a year ear- 
lier. Fish meal was off $42 ton. Soy- 
bean and wheat millfeeds averaged 
$8 ton lower. Cottonseed meal had a 
$5 ton lower price at the end of 1958. 

Of the major feeds, only alfalfa 
meal and distillers’ dried grains were 
higher at the end of 1959 than a year 
earlier. Each averaged about $4 ton 
higher. 


FDA Asked to Clear 
Drug for Dog Food 


WASHINGTON—The Corn Prod- 
ucts Co., Waverly, N.Y., has filed a 
petition with the Food and Drug 
Administration covering an anthel- 
mintic in dog food. 

The petition, filed under the pro- 
visions of the food additives amend- 
ment, proposes the issuance of a reg- 
ulation to establish a tolerance of 66 
p.p.m. of diethylcarbamazine (1-die- 
thylearbamyl-4-methylpiperazine) as 
an anthelmintic in dog food for the 
elimination of ascarids (large round 
worms). 


Feedstuffs: Production, Stocks, Foreign Trade and Domestic Disappearance, 
October-November, 1959 and 1958 


Domestic 
Stocks Pro- disap- Stocks 
Feedstuffs Oct. 1* duction Imports? Exportst pearance Nov. 30° 
October-November, 1959 [1,000 tons) 
Oilseed meals— 
58.5 1,655.4 0 134.0 1,501.7 78.2 
97.0 702.9 6.1 57.8 635.1 113.1 
33.3 86.6 0.6 22.5 59.1 38.9 
23.9 0.9 oe 24.8 wae 
1.8 10.2 0 oe 10.5 1.5 
190.6 2,479.0 7.6 214.3 2,231.2 231.7 
Grain by-products— 
Wheat millfeeds 835.3 13.1 837.3 oe 
oe 50.9 ad 50.9 se 
Gluten feed and meal .......... oe 194.1 ee ee 194.1 oe 
Distillers dried grains .......... 8.9 62.5 oe oe 63.7 7.7 
Brewers dried grains ........... 8.2 33.3 oe oe 34.5 7.0 
7.1 1,176.1 13.1 1,180.5 14.7 
Other feeds— 
680.8 3,840.2 28.4 225.4 3,669.4 654.6 
October-November, 1958 (1,000 tons) 
Oilseed meals— 
71.2 609.0 25.7 0.5 598.7 106.7 
26.3 87.6 0.4 5.0 95.5 13.8 
0.6 18.5 8.7 27.1 0.7 
1.5 11.9 0 10.1 3.3 
147.7 2,300.9 34.8 97.3 2,183.2 202.9 
Grain by-products— 
oe 801.1 9.3 17.8 801.6 ee 
Gluten feed and meal .......... ee 181.2 oe oe 181.2 aia 
Distillers dried grains .......... 2.2 64.8 ” oe 64.0 3.0 
Brewers dried grains ........... 4.9 33.4 oe o 33.5 4.8 
7.1 1,132.0 9.3 17.8 1,122.8 7.8 
Other feeds— 
451.7 142.0 218.5 375.2 
606.5 3,608.4 55.6 15.1 3,569.5 585.9 


. **Not available. 


STORAGE 


(Continued from page 1) 


lege study specimens of a _ three- 
sample investigation, and that they 
could hardly be considered as a typi- 
cal condition in the industry. 

But the high profit level admis- 
sions grabbed the first news head- 
lines of this investigation, and to 
erase them will be a problem for the 
grain trade and particularly the 
USDA officials. 

It has been subsequently learned 
that USDA has some “big guns in its 
arsenal” and that, at the appropriate 
time, it will unveil them for the 
Senate committee. 

The “big gun” will be preliminary 
reports of the USDA investigation of 
storage costs showing that storage 
profits occur only when there is an 
average annual occupancy of at least 
75%. This is the average “break- 
even point” for most warehousemen. 

The university professor indicated 
that the current USDA rates on stor- 
age appeared to be too high based 
on the study reported. Trade observ- 
ers do not feel that the rates are too 
high. 

Sen. Symington this week asked 
Mr. Pollack why only in the past few 
months has USDA undertaken a 
study of grain storage costs, when 
Secretary Benson has _ repeatedly 
cited the huge costs which have ac- 
cumulated to USDA under the pres- 
ent farm program. This program was 
enacted in a Democratic congress, 
which has_ repeatedly refused to 
adopt the proposals of Secretary 
Benson. 

Mr. Pollack did not have an ade- 
quate answer to the chairman's ques- 
tion, but subsequent conversations 
with top officials disclose that, for 
more than a year, a request has been 
pending that there be an examination 
of storage costs. 

This reporter recalls that during 
the Brannan administration, the chief 
of the USDA grain branch wanted a 
pilot plant study of storage costs, but 
this proposal was rejected. 

Sen. Symington requested from 
Mr. Pollack a date on which the 
USDA would report on its studies 
of storage costs from its 537 house 
cases. 

The Symington commiitee’s head- 
line news this week may vanish like 
an early morning fog when USDA 
opens up its report on storage costs 
from its broad survey—not the three- 
company survey on which the sub- 
committee deductions were based 
this week. 

Need 75% Occupancy 

Again it must be repeated that the 
preliminary study of the USDA 537 
house cases shows that warehouse- 
men will need to have an average of 
75% occupancy of the capacity to 
break even. USDA officials do not 
‘omment on the rate of profit once 
that break-even point is reached. 

However, a substantial farm co- 
operative stated this week that its 
break-even point was 75% of its 
‘apacity, while another said that its 
break-even point was 50%. There is 
no concrete breakdown of the size or 
age of the facilities or financing, al- 
though both warehouses were coop- 
erative elevators. 

Sen. Symington was _ concerned 
over the delay in announcing the re- 
sults of the USDA industry survey. 
Since it is known that the Symington 
committee refused to permit expert 
witnesses from USDA to accompany 
Mr. Pollack here before the commit- 
tee this week, it may be possible that 
USDA can play the same “political 
game” when they drag in their big 
guns—if asked in these hearings. The 
USDA reports may look much better 
than the first day sensational head- 
lines of what Sen. Symington called 
“shockingly-high cost.” 

The senator from Missouri may be 
guilty of tossing around big numbers 
when he cited the increased costs of 
storage from 1952 through 1958 
which he said were “shockingly high, 


increasing from $34 million in 1952 
to $364 million in 1958.” 

USDA officials pooh-pooh that ex- 
ample. They say, “Why is it that a 
Democratic congress failed to cut the 
loan rates to halt the increase in 
crop production in those years.” 

The Symington committee ap- 
proach is the reverse of that of the 
Truman campaign in 1948 when 
charges were made that the grain 
trade had failed to provide adequate 
storage for the farmers’ grain and 
thereby deprived farmers of their 
loan program availability. 

Now, using the other side of the 
coin, Mr. Symington, also from Mis- 
souri, would prefer to say that the 
USDA has provided too much stor- 
age at too high a storage rate to pro- 
tect the farmer storage program. 


Incentive Rates 

One would be somewhat naive to 
expect that the high increase in 
storage space by the grain ware- 
house industry was only designed to 
make the farm loan program opera- 
tive. One can only assume that stor- 
age rates have been incentive rates. 
USDA officials admit that, saying 
that they made several concessions 
to the storage industry such as quick 
tax write-offs and occupancy guaran- 
tees to promote storage erection. 

In this period of heavy demand 
for storage facilities, there has been 
a significant change in the storage 
economy. Warehousemen have found 
that flat storage with modern aera- 
tion facilities and bulk-moving ma- 
chinery has made it possible to build 
facilities of big volume which have 
a substantially lower cost factor than 
the old vertical type of storage, and 
that these flat storage facilities have 
a potential multiple-purpose use. 

On that basis, USDA may be 
charged with paying too much for 
storage charges since those charges 
have promoted these innovations in 
storage operations. 

However, USDA is on the hot seat 
for its failure to act quickly on 
examination of grain storage ware- 
house costs. The interest of this com- 
mittee in such costs certainly will 
engage the attention of the huge big- 
cooperative terminal warehousemen 
who have not done too badly under 
the present storage program. Could 
it be that the Symington committee 
wants to attack the co-op warehouse- 
men who have built substantial stor- 
age points under what is now charged 
to be a generous storage rate pro- 
gram? The echo seems to answer, 
“no”. 

Sen. Humphrey Declined 

At this point in this report, it 
seems appropriate to note that this 
present Senate sub-committee was 
first offered to Sen. Hubert Hum- 
phrey (D., Minn.), who declined the 
opportunity. 

When the USDA information on 
grain storage costs is reported, per- 
haps Sen. Symington may not be too 
happy that he elected to take over 
this chore. 

The presence of Mr. Pollack this 
week was not “the ace in the USDA 
hand.” USDA reports that the Senate 
committee subpoenaed Mr. Pollack 
and declined to permit USDA to 
support this official with other ex- 
perts who might have answered some 

(Turn to STORAGE, page 105) 


THE PRICELESS EXTRA 


authorized as a distributor 


BACIFERM 


and other leading feed 
additives, minerals and 
antibiotics. 


THE AMBURGO CO.., INC. 


Gen. Offices: 1315 Wolnut St., Philadelphia 7 
Hope, Indiana Fresno, California 
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FOR VITAMIN 


specify CSC’s Proferm Supplement 
BENEFIT @ 
Supplies B,, for maximum growth, top feed efficiency, improved 
hatchability, better livability and for feather development. 
BENEFIT @ 
Because it’s a primary fermentation product, Proferm supplies 
| [ A VS extra B complex factors at no extra cost. 
7 
| 


BENEFIT & 
It makes possible the greater use of economical vegetable 


protein in the ration. 


BENEFIT @ 


It complements antibiotic supplementation for better results. 


BENEFIT @ 
It helps assure well-being of the red blood cell system. 


BENEFIT @ 
It stimulates the appetite of pigs. 


BENEFIT @ 
In poultry, it appears to increase uptake of iodine by the thyroid gland. 


BENEFIT @ 


It is carried over from egg to chick—results in better starts during 
critical early stages of growth. 


BENEFIT & 
Fed to gilts, it improves strength and livability of newborn pigs. 


BENEFIT 


It allows maximum flexibility in feed formulating because 


CSC Proferm has outstanding stabil- it supplies B,, unencumbered with antibiotics. | 
ity...uniform quality...and° biologi- 
cal availability. It’s the choice of 
many leading feed manufacturers. SUGGESTED LEVELS OF VITAMIN B,.. IN THE FEED (milligrams per ton) 
Make Proferm your source of B,., 
too! You have a choice of four Pro- STARTER GROWER LAYER BREEDER 
ferm Vitamin B,, potencies: 
Mash Mash Mash 
Proferm-12— All-mash | All-mash | tobe fed |  All-mash to be fed All-mash | to be fed 
12 mg. of Bie activity per Ib. with grain with grain with grain 
Proferm-18— 
18 mg. of Bi» activity per Ib. CHICKENS 12 6 8 4 8 . “ 
Proferm-20— TURKEYS 
a Bis activity per Ib. PRE-START STARTER GROWER FINISHER | PRE-GESTATION | FARROWING | LACTATION 
Shipped in 50-pound bags. Write for SWINE 40 40 20 10 20 20 20 
samples and technical literature. 


ANIMAL NUTRITION DEPARTMENT 
csc) COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS CORPORATION 260 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
IN MEXICO: COMSOLMEX, S. A., MEXICO 7, D. F. 
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Promoted by IMC to 
Assistant Sales Head 


SKOKIE, ILL. 
ents department of 
Minerals & Chemical Corp. has pro- 
ee moted Colin Mac- 

| Dougall to assist- 
ant sales manager. 
He replaces Ben 
G. Sanders, who 
has resigned to be- 
come a 
in a Butte, Mont., 
feed phosphate 
company. 

Mr. MacDougall 
will report to John 
K. Westberg, sales 
manager, feed in- 
gredients department. 

Mr. MacDougall joined IMC in 1954 
as central area manager in charge of 
sales in five midwestern states. Last 
year he was promoted to field sales 
manager, working nation-wide with 
the firm's feed ingredient sales rep- 
resentatives, agents and distributors. 

Before joining International, Mr 
MacDougall held sales managerial 
positions with Procter & Gamble and 
with the Nutrena Mills, Inc., live- 
stock and poultry feed division of 
Cargill, Inc. 


Pillsbury Reports 
Higher Sales But 


Lower Net Earnings 


MINNEAPOLIS — Pillsbury Co. 
has reported earnings after taxes of 
$3,262,000 and net sales of $181,800,- 
000 for the six months ended Nov. 
30, 1959. 

Net earnings after taxes, although 
second highest in company history, 
were 21% below earnings for the 
same period a year ago. Net sales for 
the first six months were 1.2% ahead 
of the same period last year. 

Net earnings per share of common 
stock were $1.52 compared with $2.01 
a year ago. 

“Pillsbury and the milling indus- 


The feed ingredi- 


MacDougall 


principal | 


International | 


try as a whole,” said Paul S. Gerot, 
president, “did not benefit during the 
past six months from the unusually 
favorable markets for milling by- 
products which existed a year ago. 

“Earnings were also adversely af- 
fected,” he said, “by a four-week 
work stoppage in August at the com- 
pany’s largest multi-product plant in 
Springfield, Il. 

“Intensified competitive pressures 
caused reduced prices on some prod- 
ucts and additional advertising and 
sales promotion expenditures for 
others,” he said. The company in- 
troduced 12 new products during the 
first six months. 

Capital expenditures will total a 
record $10 million this year, a $2 
million increase over the previous 
fiscal year. A major part of this pro- 
gram is modernization of plants and 
equipment for reduction of manu- 
facturing costs, according to Mr. 
Gerot. 

During the first six months, Pills- 
bury announced plans for construc- 
tion of a new flour mill in East Los 
Angeles, Cal., a refrigerated products 
plant and research center was put 
into operation at New Albany, Ind., 
and an option was obtained on land 
for a new baking mix plant near St. 
Louis, Mo. A new feed plant at Jas- 
per, Ala., is expected to be completed 
this spring. 


PENB Official Better 


CHICAGO—Lloyd H. Geil, general 
manager, Poultry and Egg National 
Board, is reported to be making ex- 
cellent progress in nis recovery from 
a spinal fusion (slipped disc) opera- 
tion Dec. 30. 

He is now in the process of moving 
around slowly, and he was scheduled 
to be discharged from the hospital 
the latter part of this week. 


FEED MAN DIES 
BRODHEAD, WIS.— Clayton Ed- 
wards, 70, owner and operator of the 
Newman Seed & Feed Co. here, died 
at his home Dec. 31 after a long ill- 
ness. 


Heads Eastern States 


Ingredient Purchasing 


WEST SPRINGFIELD, MASS. — 
Eastern States Farmers Exchange 


has promoted Russell B. Hayes to 
manager of feed ingredient purchases, 
according to Ward R. Fiach, direc- 
tor, production division, West Spring- 
field. 

Mr. Hayes, a buyer for the Buffa- 
lo mill since 1954, assumed charge 
of feed ingredient buying Jun. 4. He 
will be assisted by Philip R. Catir, 
who was transferred to the feed pur- 
chasing staff in April, 1959. Mr. 
Hayes was graduated from Boston 
University in industrial management 
in 1950. 

For a time he was an Eastern 
States local representative, then a 
fieldman in Worcester County, Mass., 
until 1954, when he was transferred 
to the production division in Buffalo, 
N.Y., as a buyer. 


Merck Masses Animal 


Health Representative 


RAHWAY, N.J.—Samuel R. Allen, 
Jr., has been appointed animal health 
representative for Merck & Co. 
chemical division 


to serve northern 
Indiana, it was 
announced here. 

Mr. Allen will 


report to Walter 
c ¢ M. Bruso, region 
manager for 


| Merck agricultur- 
t al products in 
Chicago. Before 
joining Merck, 
Mr. Allen worked 
as a sales repre- 
sentative in the drug and chemical 
industries and as an instructor of on- 
the-farm veterans in Camden, Ind. 
Mr. Allen received his bachelor of 
science degree in agriculture from 
Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind., 
and has done additional work at 
Butler University, Indianapolis. 


JUNIOR BLUE RIBBON WINNER 
—T. W. Graham (left), Allied Mills, 
Inc., joins D. D. Moyer, Decatur, IIL, 
coordinator of the National Dressed 
Turkey Show, in pinning a blue rib- 
bon on the prize bird of George Neu- 
man, II, Springfield, Ohio, one of the 
winners in the junior division. The 
feed firm contributed to the $1,150 
prize fund for the youngsters. The 
show was held in conjunction with the 
National Turkey Federation conven- 
tion in Minneapolis. 


Northwest Elevator 


Association to Meet 


MINNEAPOLIS—tThe 30th annual 
membership meeting of the North- 
west Country Elevator Assn. will be 
held here in the Radisson Hotel at 
3 p.m., Jan. 20. 

The agenda will include reports 
of officers, development of programs 
and policies for 1960 and the election 
of directors. 

Following the annual membership 
meeting, the 30th Annual Market 
Get-Together will be held. The get- 
together will start at 5:30 p.m. with 
a reception and social hour in the 
Junior Ballroom. The annual banquet 
will be held at 7 p.m. in the Grand 
Ballroom. 

Clifford R. Hope, president, Great 
Plains Wheat Market Development 
Assn., Inc., Garden City, Kansas, 
will be the main speaker for the eve- 
ning. 


BACK SAVER WITH 
STEEL TRUCK BODY 


SEMI-TRAILER BACK SAVER 


wherever you live 


plants are near you 
to help boost your bulk sales 


PAMCO installation and distributing points 


serving you wherever you live. 


EAST GRAND FORK wi 


ENGLEWOOD, COLO " 


LITCHFIELD, 
OSKALOOSA, (OWA 


MOORESVILLE, IND 


FRANKLIN, KY 


TUPELO, MISS. 


SHELBY, NC 
JEFFERSON, 


SEMI-TRAILER SKOOP SKIPPER 


UTHERN 
|| 


= 


E-Z UNLOADER 


PAMCO makes it easy for you to buy AND be serviced. Installation and distributing points are stra- 
tegically located from coast to coast to serve your bulk needs. Your selection includes (1) a new 


PAMCO steel truck body, reasonably priced (2) stabilize a Back Saver to your PAMCO steel truck body 
or (3) attach the Back Saver to your own grain body or (4) attach the Back Saver to a semi-trailer or 
(5) buy a complete, all-steel Skoop Skipper or (6) select a semi-trailer Skoop Skipper. PAMCO handles 
the installation according to your specifications. Painting facilities are available. 


PRODUCTIVE ACRES MFG. CO. 


1406 S. 7th Street 


OSKALOOSA, IOWA 


PHONE: ORchard 2-2576 
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E. R. Reynolds 


GMI Appoints Two 


Western Managers 


SAN FRANCISCO—General Mills, 
Inc., has announced the appointment 
of two managers in poultry produc- 
tion and marketing. 

Ernest R. Reynolds was named 
manager of broiler and egg produc- 
tion and marketing for the firm's 
Sperry Operations in the West. More 
extensive participation in company- 
owned growing and marketing proj- 
ects required a greater specialization 
of the administrative responsibilities, 
officials said. 

Mr. Reynolds will be succeeded in 
his former post as southern Califor- 
nia district sales manager by F. A. 
Grutzmacher. 

George R. Fernley was named man- 
ager of turkey production and mar- 
keting for the Sperry Operations. 

Mr. Fernley has had nine years ex- 
perience in feed sales and poultry ad- 
visory positions, and Mr. Reynolds 
has had more than 18 years experi- 
ence in Larro Feed sales and sales 
management. 

Mr. Reynolds and Mr. Fernley will 
maintain headquarters in San Fran- 
cisco. 

Also announced was the appoint- 
ment of L. P. Emmerick as manager 
of dairy and livestock feed sales. 


G. R. Fernley 


Ag Chemical Bulletin 


Planned at Wisconsin 


MADISON, WIS.—The University 
of Wisconsin plans to publish a bul- 
letin on the use of agricultural 
chemicals, it was announced here at 
the 14th annual conference of uni- 
versity scientists, chemical manufac- 
turers and dealers. 

The bulletin will include precise 
directions on the use of such chemi- 
cals in an effort to prevent another 
contaminated food scare. 

“We do not want any headon 
collision with the Food and Drug 
Administration,” said David Wil- 
liams, assistant director of extension, 
University of Wisconsin. “Working 
together, we can safeguard feed and 
food supplies without panic.” 


HARD TO BEAT 
Broiler Chicks from 
Pilch Females 
crossed with a leading 
male line. 


Pilch’s Poultry Breeding Farms, Inc. 
Hazardville, Conn.-Talladega, Alc. 
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LOOK FOR THE NEXT FLIER 2 


NATIONAL ALFALFA 


DEHYDRATING AND MILLING COMPANY 
345 Board of Trade Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 


.—— a New Name in the Industry and Illustrations of New NATIONAL Packaging 
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GOOD 
Does a Difference 


PAUL STEEGE aay 
eins You, too, will find it pays to 

automate your mill with | 
Prater.” 


Write for Bulletin No..1159 


PRATER PULVERIZER COMPANY 


1537 South 55th Court — Chicago 50, Illinois 


Well, what are we 
waiting for! 


Cudahy’s got ‘em NOW! 


ENZYMES aren’t just on the way — they're here now! Cudahy, 
the folks who pioneered the use of enzymes in swine feeds, can 
supply you with pepsin, pancreatin and other natural enzymes 
today! Make a note: no other enzyme, natural or fermentation- 
type, has out-produced Cudahy pepsin in any feeding test on 
baby pigs to date. And another note: four years of success in 


the field on over twenty million pigs has proven the value of 
pepsin! Here’s the plus value your pig starter needs for 1960! 
Write for full details. 


The Cudahy Laboratories 


Division of The Cudahy Packing Co., Omaha 


GRAND CHAMPION—T. L. Mitchell, A. E. Staley Mfg. Co., Decatur, IL, 
congratulates Jackie Steenbergen, Ironton, Ohio, grand champion of the 
junior division of the National Dressed Turkey Show at Minneapolis. Looking 
on is D. D. Moyer, Decatur, show coordinator. The Decatur firm contributed 
to the $1,150 prize fund for the young champions. The turkey show was held 


as part of the National Turkey Federation Convention. 


Prater Pulverizer 
Announces Contest 


For Feed Millers 


CHICAGO—To emphasize 1960 as 
its 35th year of service to the custom 
feed mill industry, Prater Pulverizer 
Co., Chicago, Ill, has announced a 
35th anniversary feed miller prize 
contest. 

In 25 words or less, every feed mill- 
er in the U.S., including Alaska and 
Hawaii, is invited to submit his rea- 
sons why “Good Grinding and Mixing 
Equipment Does Make a Difference.” 

Prater is awarding seven feature 
prizes rather than the usual one 
grand prize. First award is a 75 h.p. 
Blue Streak Granular Grind mill; 
second prize is a 2-ton twin-spiral 
mixer followed by a Prater truck 
hoist, 15 ft. vertical screw lift, a 
weigh buggy and, finally, a Prater 
magnet. 

Entrants are invited to discuss 
such factors as quality, performance, 
time-and-labor savings, customer sat- 
isfaction, higher earnings, greater nu- 
trient values or whatever “reasons 


why” they have discovered from ac- 
tual grinding and mixing experience. 

Entries in the Prater contest will 
be accepted until midnight, May 10, 
1960. Entries will be judged by a 
panel of experts from the feed in- 
dustry. Compilation and processing 
of entries will be handled by Re- 
search Reports, Inc., a division of the 
McCarty Co., advertising counsellors, 
Chicago. 

Prater Contest entrants are limited 
to persons with operating or super- 
vising experience in grinding, mixing 
or both, who are residents of the U.S. 
Only one entry per person will be 
accepted and only one prize will be 
awarded to any one family. 

The Prater Contest is subject to 
all federal, state and local regula- 
tions. Official entry blanks and com- 
plete details can be secured promptly 
from Prater Pulverizer Co., 1515 S. 
55th Court, Chicago 50. 


— 


FEED STORE OPENED 
MARYSVILLE, CAL.—The Marys- 
ville Feed & Seed Store has been 
opened here by Clarke A. Romness. 


MORE GRANITE 


LESS DUST 


SHARP-INSOLUBLE 


GRANITE GRIT 


FEED MERCHANTS Reap Greater Profits with the 
Fastest Growing Poultry Grit in America. 


Ri-Stone 


Turkey sizes. 


promotes 
growth, lower feed costs. 


Your inquiries invited. Write for sample kit 
and a copy of “The Experience Behind Ri-Stone”. 


Get Ri-Stone in the economical 80 lb. bags. 
A size for all ages. Fine, Medium, Coarse and 


healthier birds, faster 


Fine Aggregate Division 
RION CRUSH STONE CORP., Rion, S. C. 


QUARRIERS OF GRANITE FOR OVER 70 YEARS. 
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@ No. I! in a series of conversations 
with Gooch Feed Dealers ‘ 
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Gooch service is part of the product | sell. 

“Good feeds? Sure . .. but I’ve got a lot to sell in It is Gooch policy to keep their dealers up to date on 
addition! I sell services, too—services Gooch helps me the latest nutritional advancements and selling ideas. 
provide. Believe me they are mighty important in win- Bulletins go to dealers every week with news about feeds 
ning and holding customers. Having the right feed at the and special offers. And Gooch representatives make reg- 
right time is the most basic service a dealer can offer. ular dealer calls to talk over problems and to assist in 
I get prompt service on shipments of Gooch feed, so my country contacts where many sales are made. 
stock is always up to the minute. Gooch knows you can’t With these basic services, Gooch dealers have built 

. keep a customer waiting. Another important service is growing customer lists over the years. If you would like 
Gooch’s research-backed information on the latest de- to take advantage of these services to help make your feed 


velopments in feeding and management— information that 
helps me do a good job in serving my customers.” 


GOOCH FEED MILL COMPANY 


Lincoln, Nebraska @ Salina, Kansas 
Dalhart, Texas 


Council Bluffs, lowa 
Vicksburg, Mississippi 


store more successful, write to your nearest Gooch Feed 
Mill Company office. 
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Washington State 
Initiates Forage 


Testing Program 


PULLMAN, WASH.—A new pro- 
gram to pinpoint the energy value of 
forage and “help take the guesswork 
out of feeding operations” is being 
launched by Washington State Uni- 


versity. 
The new development is a forage- 
testing program for dairy and live- 


stock producers. It was_ initiated 
throughout the state last week. 
Details of the new program were 
announced by Dr. L. L. Madsen, di- 
rector of the university's Institute 
of Agricultural Sciences. 
Dr. Madsen said the forage testing 


program is a joint effort of WSU'’s 
Agricultural Experiment Station and 
the Agricultural Extension Service. 


Chemical lab tests of hay and si- 


lage will be run by WSU’s depart- 
ment of agricultural chemistry. 

WSU's county extension agents 
will be responsible for explaining the 
program in each county and for 
helping producers use test results to 
balance feed rations and improve 
forage quality. 

Purpose of the program, Dr. Mad- 
sen said, is to enable producers to 
feed a more precisely balanced ra- 
tion by removing as many unknowns 
as possible. Forages, he noted, make 
up from 60-80% of the ration of 
dairy and beef cattle and other ru- 
minants. 

Chemical tests and analyses of 
hay and silage will show the approxi- 
mate energy or nutritive value of the 
forage samples tested, he said. This 
information should then enable pro- 
ducers to calculate more accurately 
the amount of concentrates needed 
for a balanced ration. 

Experience in Pennsylvania has 
shown that, dollarwise, forage tests 
pay off, Dr. Madsen said. A study on 
one dairy demonstration farm in that 
state suggests that net returns from 


a 25-cow herd can be increased by 
as much as $700-$1,900 annually by 
following a forage testing program. 

Dr. Madsen said all hay and si- 
lage samples submitted will be test- 
ed for crude protein and moisture. 
Fee for the standard test will be $5 
per sample. WSU chemists also will 
provide an estimate of the digestible 
protein and the total digestible nu- 
trients. Both proteins and total nu- 
trients will be reported on a fed 
basis and a dry-matter or moisture- 
free basis. Silage samples, in addi- 
tion, also will be tested for the pH 
or acid-alkaline relationship, an in- 
dication of palatability. 

A crude fiber test is optional and 
will carry an additional charge of 
$2.50 per sample. 

Dairymen and livestock producers 
will be able to obtain equipment for 
taking forage samples from several 
stations in each county, Dr. Madsen 
said. The stations will be maintained 
by individuals cooperating with the 
county extension agents and WSU. 
Cooperators will include feed dealers, 


“Ray Ewing 
TURKEY 


VITAMIN 
PRE-MIXES 


FOR 
RESEARCH PROVED AND 
PERFORMANCE TESTED 


“TURKEY BREEDER PRE-MIX 


(Fortification designed for maximum production of rugged poults) 


*TURKEY STARTER PRE-MIX 


(Fortification built for maximum early growth and feed efficiency) 


“TURKEY GROWER PRE-MIX 


(Fortification developed for maintaining most efficient and economical growth) 


ANY OTHER COMBINATION OF VITAMINS AND ANTIBIOTICS SUPPLIED ON REQUEST 


THE 


COMPANY 


PASADENA, CALIF, 
AMES, IOWA 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
COUNCIL BLUFFS, IOWA 
LANCASTER, PA. 


ow 


UNSURPASSED SERVICES 


* Leading Nutritional Service Staff backed by the most advanced Elec- 
tronic Formula Computer Service available anywhere 


© Qualified Nutritional assistance from Ray Ewing Representatives serv- 


ing every section of the nation 


© Field Tested and Performance Proved feeding programs and formulas 


¢ Strategically located pre-mixing plants to serve every major turkey 


growing area 


© Warehouse stocks of New Performance Products within a few hours 


of your mill 


WRITE TODAY for personalized Nutritional information and 
Formula planning. Prepared especially for the manufacturers 


of Quality turkey feeds, 


TESTS FEED VALUE — Mrs. Judy 
Larsen, Washington State University 
lab technician, checks one of the 
steps in determining the crude fiber 
content of hay and silage. Forage 
samples submitted by dairy and live- 
stock producers will be tested for 
crude protein and moisture. The 
crude fiber test is optional. 


Dairy Herd Improvement Assn. test- 
ers, dairy fieldmen and others. 

Equipment available at each of the 
stations will include a core sampler, 
a carton for mailing the forage sam- 
ple to the WSU laboratory and the 
necessary information blanks. Cost 
of each quart and a half carton 
is 25¢. 


Alfalfa Processors 
Plan Toledo Meeting 


TOLEDO, OHIO — The Alfalfa 
Processors Assn., Inc., will hold its 
annual meeting Jan. 20 in the Hill- 
crest Hotel, Toledo, according to 
Marvin Rohloff, president, Graytown, 
Ohio. 

A board meeting will be held at 4 
p.m., cocktail hour at 6 p.m. and a 
dinner at 7 p.m. 

The guest speaker will be Jerry 
Sotola, Armour & Co. 


FEED LOT INCORPORATED 

LEMOORE, CAL.—A commercial 
cattle feed lot has been incorporated 
here with $75,000 capital. Principal! 
owners include Leslie K. Brown and 
Fran C. Diener. 


ROSKAMP GRAIN ROLLER MILLS 
are made in Single Duty, Double Duty 
and Dual-Purpose models. All models 
are made in sizes 9x!2, 9x18, 9x24, 
9x30 and 12x30. 


Capacity from 75 to 300 bushels of 
oats per hour or 200 to 1,600 bushels 
of corn per hour. 


SOLID WHITE IRON ROLLS are 
guaranteed to last ten years. They are 
corrugated to your requirements. 


Other ROSKAMP products: 

THE CHALLENGER OAT HULLER 
FLAKING ROLLS 

PELLET CRUMBLERS 


,WRITE FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 


HULLER MFG. CO. 
CEDAR FALLS, IOWA 


“Ploneers Progressing with the Yeers” 
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G, Stier 


H. A. Batiey 


Nopco Announces 


Executive Changes 


NEWARK, N.J.—The election of 
George G. Stier as president of 
Nopco Chemical Co. has been an- 
nounced by the board of directors. 

Mr. Stier was previously vice pres- 
ident in charge of the firm’s plastics 
division at North Arlington, N.J. 

Ralph Wechsler, former president, 
was elected chairman of the board, 
succeeding Thomas A. Printon, who 
will continue as a director and mem- 
ber of the executive committee. 

The board also announced the elec- 
tion of Harry A. Batley as executive 
vice president. Mr. Batley most re- 
cently served as vice president in 
charge of industrial production. 

G. Daniel Davis, former executive 
vice president, becomes vice chair- 
man of the board and continues as 
president of Jacques Wolf & Co., a 
Nopco subsidiary. 


Animal Health Institute 
Calls for Research 


Award Nominations 


DES MOINES, IOWA — Nomina- 
tions for the fourth annual Distin- 
guished Service Research Award have 
been called for by the Animal Health 
Institute, according to D. L. Bruner, 
executive secretary. 

The award is made for achievement 
in the field of scientific research in 
animal health. 

A brochure stating the formal 
qualifications for nominees has been 
mailed to the nation’s agricultural 
colleges, scientific societies and oth- 
ers professionally interested in ani- 
mal health and nutrition. 

Any individual, however, may make 
a nomination, Mr. Bruner said. Cop- 
ies of the brochure may be obtained 
from the Animal Health Institute, 
512 Shops Building, Des Moines. 

The award will be presented at the 
Institute’s annual meeting at the 
Shoreham Hotel in Washington, D.C., 
April 17-19. Nominations will close 
March 1, 1960. 

Purpose of the award, he said, is 
to “publicly proclaim American agri- 
culture’s debt of gratitude to scien- 
tists in the field of animal health and 
nutrition, and to personally honor an 
outstanding member of this scien- 


WHAT!® 


Food Without a Hook? 


FEEDSTUFFS 


Offers a lot to its 
readers..no catch 
to it. $5 a year 
brings 52 issues 
crammed full of 
information. 


tific group who has rendered the 
American livestock and poultry in- 
dustry particularly distinguished 
service in research in this field of 
endeavor.” 

The award is symbolized by an en- 
graved plaque, and includes $1,000 in 
cash. 

Last year’s winner was Dr. Had- 
leigh Marsh of Montana State Col- 
lege. 

The Animal Health Institute com- 
prises manufacturers and suppliers 
of antibiotics, feed additives, serums, 
drugs, chemicals and other related 
products important to animal health 
and growth. 


Calf Sales Set Record 


BATON ROUGE, LA.—The 17 
Louisiana feeder calf sales held in 
1959 were nearly twice the number 
held the previous year, with the num- 
ber of calves selling totaling 16,590, 
compared to around 8,000 a year 
previous. 

Since the prices were only slightly 
lower, the total value of the sales 
was approximately double that of 
1958. 

Eight of the 1959 sales sold more 
than 1,000 head each and the val- 
ue per head was more than $100 at 
four sales. 
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WINNER—Guy Beatty, Early & Daniel Co., Cincinnati, congratulates Dennis 
Newmann, Springfield, Ohio, one of the junior division winners in the Na- 
tional Dressed Turkey Show at Minneapolis. Looking on is D. D. Moyer, De- 
catur, [DIL, show coordinator. The Cincinnati firm contributed to the prize 
fund for the young champions. The turkey show was held as part of the Na- 


tional Turkey Federation Convention. 


For the Finest in Mobile Equipment... 


CHAMPION 


STANDARD EQUIPMENT— 

@ Direct drive, 332 cu. in. engine-driven mill. 
@ 14-ft. swinging drag feeder. 

@ Permanent magnet located ahead of grinder. 


@ Two- to three-ton mixing capacity. 
@ 15-ft. swinging discharge auger. 


@ Low, wide concentrate hopper. 


@ 2- to 3-tons concentrate carrying capacity. 


OPTIONAL EQUIPMENT— 

@ GMC Diesel direct-drive power. 

@ Platform concentrate hopper. 

@ 8-compartment bulk concentrate carrier. 
@ Air unloading (plus standard auger). 


CHAMPION PORTABLE MILL CO. 


2109 COMO AVENUE SOUTHEAST »* 


MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINNESOTA 


Champion's air unloading system— 

the industry's finest, cleanest air system 
ever installed on any mill and mixer unit. 
By furnishing both air system and/or auger 
discharge Champion units provide com- 
plete unloading convenience. 
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Tulare 


DORN & 


MITCHELL 


LABORATORIES . Inc. 


RAY 


STERLING DRUG CO. 


PELIKA ALABAMA 
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GROUND-BREAKING—Participants in ground-breaking ceremonies for the 
new Dorn & Mitchell Laboratories, Inc., plant in Opelika, Ala., were (left to 


right): 


Robert S. Whiteside, president, 


Sterwin Chemicals, Inc.; Ira Weis- 


singer, Probate Judge, Lee County; Joe Kukla, Dorn & Mitchell production 
manager; J. Orr, president, Opelika Chamber of Commerce; Dr. S. A. Edgar, 
Auburn University, and Ira Dorn, president, Dorn & Mitchell. 


Dorn & Mitchell Plans 


Poultry Vaccine Plant 


OPELIKA, ALA.—Dorn & Mitchell 
Laboratories, Inc., broke ground here 
for a new plant on a 140-acre site, 
to manufacture vaccine to combat 
poultry disease. 

Plans call for construction of nine 
buildings, including a main labora- 
tory, production, sterilization and 
equipment buildings, as well as ad- 
ministrative offices. There also will 
be a diagnostic building and poultry 


houses. The principal buildings will 
be fully air conditioned. 

The plant is expected to be ready 
for occupancy by April, 1960, Mr. 
Dorn said. The firm's present manu- 
facturing operations are also in 
Opelika. 

The new facilities will be used to 
manufacture CocciVac, vaccine for 
immunization of chickens against 
coccidiosis. The vaccine was devel- 
oped by Dr. S. A. Edgar, professor 
and poultry pathologist, Auburn Uni- 
versity. 


Program Set Up for 


Hoosier Turkey Trot 


LAFAYETTE, IND.—Speakers and 
topics for the Hoosier Turkey Trot 
to be held Feb. 2-3 at Purdue Univer- 
sity have been announced. 

Among the topics to be discussed 
will be marketing, management and 
disease. 

The Indiana State Poultry Assn., 
Inc., event will begin Tuesday morn- 
ing with a talk by M. C. Small, ex- 
ecutive secretary-treasurer of the 
National Turkey Federation, explain- 
ing the work of the federation. 

Dr. Norris T. Pritchard, head of 
the poultry section of the Marketing 


Economics Research Division, Wash- 
ington, D.C., will follow with a talk 
on the marketing of turkeys on a 
grade vs. price system. 

Management programs will be dis- 
cussed by Dr. W. C. Schofield, Ral- 
ston Purina Co., St. Louis, in an af- 
ternoon session. A management panel 
also will be held followed by a talk 
by a feed dealer on what he is doing 
for his growers. 

John F. Bergdoll, Allied Mills, Inc., 
Indianapolis, will open the Wednes- 
day sessions with a talk on last year’s 
problems and a look into 1960. 

A five-member panel, moderated by 
Dr. Joe H. Ostendorf, Purdue Diag- 
nostic Laboratory, will discuss dis- 
ease. On the panel will be C. F. Mar- 


tin, Western Condensing Co.; John 
Bergdoll, Allied Mills, Inc.; Dr. Glyde 
A. Marsh, Ohio State University, 
Columbus; Dr. James R. Wiley, Whit- 
moyer Laboratories, Inc., and Dr. 
Tevis M. Goldhaft, Vineland Poultry 
Laboratory. 

The annual business meeting and 
directors meeting will be held Tues- 
day. The ladies luncheon is set for 
Tuesday noon and the turkey trot 
banquet Tuesday evening. 


Credit Expected to Be 
Major Production 


Factor in Canada 


TORONTO, ONT.—“There is ev- 
ery expectation that credit will re- 
main as the strong governing pro- 
duction factor’ in agriculture, ac- 
cording to the Ontario Retail Feed 
Dealers Assn. 

The association points out in a Jan- 
uary bulletin: 

“Costly lessons in this area of bus- 
iness management were learned with- 
in the past 12-month period, and 
there are signs that enrollment for 
refresher courses will not be crowded 
this year. 

“This anticipated curtailment of 
credit for the production of poultry 
and livestock will, in all probability, 
adversely affect the dollar and ton- 
nage turn-over of most feed dealers.” 

However, the association notes that 
under sound retrenchment and con- 
solidating tactics on the part of re- 
sponsible management, “the side or 
indirect results can balance to the 
credit column in business ledgers. 

“The sobering experiences gained 
from the loose and unwarranted ex- 
tension of credit and other give-away 
inducements, evidence the fact that 
business can be acquired at too high 
a cost,” the association noted. 

The association notes that “an un- 
predicted wave of optimism” seems 
to involve most sections of industry, 
including agriculture. However, it 
points out that “a halt or slow down 
in decline in farm income is about 
the best that may be expected for 
the first year of a new decade.” 


Torit Representative 


ST. PAUL—Smico Sales Co., Min- 
neapolis-based industrial sales firm, 
has been appointed sales representa- 
tive for Torit Manufacturing Co., St. 
Paul, manufacturer of industrial dust 
collecting equipment, Frank Chase, 
Torit vice president in charge of 
sales, has announced. 

Smico will handle sales and appli- 
cation engineering for Torit units and 
systems in Minnesota and other 
north central states, with special 
emphasis on dust-collecting applica- 
tions for the milling industry. 

In charge of the Torit activities 
will be O. J. Zimmerman, Smico Sales 
Co. president, and R. W. Pearson, 
sales engineer for the firm, Mr. 
Chase said. 


Merck Names Animal 


Health Representative 


RAHWAY, N.J.— Max L. Horner 
has been appointed an animal health 
sales representative for northwest 
Missouri and Kan- pep 
sas, Merck & Co. 
Chemical Division, 
Rahway, N.J., has 
announced. He will 
report to Charles 
E. Wall, region 
manager for 
Merck agricultural | 
products in St. 
Louis. 

A native of Cass- © 
ville, Mo, Mr. 
Horner received 
his bachelor of science degree in ag- 
riculture from Southwest Missouri 
State College. Before joining Merck, 
he was associated with an agricultur- 
al chemical omeny in Missouri. 


Feeder Pig § Sales Set 
Up in Pennsylvania 


EPHRATA, PA. — An organiza- 
tion has been formed to conduct pe- 
riodic sales of feeder pigs in Pennsyl- 
vania “to meet some of the competi- 
tion from western hogs,” according 
to the Pennsylvania Millers and Feed 
Dealers Assn. 

The sponsor will be the Pennsyl- 
vania Swine Producers Cooperative, 
Inc., and the dates and locations of 
the sales have been set. Eight of the 
monthly sales will be held at Bedford. 
On two months, there will be no 
sales, and the other two sales will 
be held at Indiana and Harrisburg. 

The first sale will be Jan. 26 at 
Bedford. About 250-300 mixed breed 
pigs will be sold, with weights from 
35-65 Ib. and a 45 Ib. average. 

Interested parties should submit 
sealed bids for the number of lots 
desired (1 lot equals 50 pigs) and 
prices based on a 45-lb. pig. Bids for 
the January sale should be submitted 
not later than Jan. 18. 

Each bidder will be notified wheth- 
er he is a successful bidder. Follow- 
ing this, 10% of his bid is payable 
with the balance due-when he picks 
up his pigs on Jan. 26. These will be 
delivered at the fairgrounds in Bed- 
ford. 

A committee from the association 
composed of Chet Kessler, Allied 
Mills, Inc.; Ben Zechman, Potts 
Grove, and Richard Ammon, former 
secretary, had several conferences 
with representatives of Pennsylvania 
State University and swine producers. 
The objective was “to develop a plan 
for the marketing of feeder pigs in 
Pennsylvania to meet some of the 
competition from western hogs.’’ The 
sales plan came out of this meeting. 

Anyone interested in receiving in- 
formation about future sales directly 
from the Swine Producers Coopera-' 
tive may write to Earl Shaulis, man- 
ager, Bedford, R.D. 4. 


M. L. Horner 


To serve formula feed mixers... | 


Kansas Soya produces a quality product from 
the CREAM of the soybean crop... 


... then schedules shipments for dependable 
on-TIME delivery, from our mill to yours, - 


| ip 


Kansas 


Phone Dickens 2-7270 


Products Co.,Inc. 
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Soybeans Lead 
All Commodities 
In 1959 Trading 


WASHINGTON—Soybeans led all 
other commodities in trading volume 
in the commodity futures markets in 
1959, the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture announced. The statement is 
based on data from the Commodity 
Exchange Authority. 

Rodger R. Kauffman, administrator 
of CEA, said the year’s soybean fu- 
tures volume, primarily on the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade, was 4.4 billion 
bushels, or 43% more than in 1958. 
Total trading volume in the grain 
futures markets was 11.2 billion bush- 
els—virtually unchanged from the 
previous year. 

“In the major commodities, other 
than cotton, futures trading contin- 
ued in substantial volume in 1959, 
with continuous competitive pricing, 
and broad utilization of the markets’ 
hedging facilities by merchandisers 
and processors,” Mr. Kauffman said. 

“An indication of the breadth and 
scope of market participation during 
the year was that open contracts in 
most commodities were maintained 
at relatively high levels,” he contin- 
ued. 

“Wheat merchandisers and proces- 
sors utilized the hedging facilities of 
the futures market more extensively 
to diminish price risks in 1959 than 
in 1958, notwithstanding the reduc- 
tion in wheat market activity during 
the year. 

“Hedging commitments in soy- 
beans, wool, potatoes, soybean oil and 
soybean meal also averaged above 
1958, notwithstanding changes in 
market activity in some of these 
commodities. 

“In general, futures trading held 
its own in 1959. I believe the futures 
markets may look forward to in- 
creased and constructive participa- 
tion in the marketing and distribu- 
tion of agricultural commodities,” 
Mr. Kauffman concluded. 


Volume of Futures Trading 


1958 and 1959 
Commodity & unit 1958 1959° 
Wheat, 1,000 bu. ..... 4,752,787 3,532,773 
Corn, 1,000 bu. ...... 2,124,158 1,860,870 
Oats, 1,000 bu. ...... 501,283 525,699 
Rye, 1,000 bu. ....... 877,025 835,610 
Barley, 1,000 bu. ..... 7 0 


Flaxseed, 1,000 bu. ... 9,035 
Soybeans, 1,000 bu. .. 3,072,477 
Grain sorghums, 
16.46 
*Preliminary figures. 


5,038 
4,408,283 
259.1 


Nulaid Farmers Assn. 


Revises Fryer Ration 


SAN LEANDRO, CAL.—All mills 
of the Nulaid Farmers Assn. have re- 
vised their fryer ration, according to 
Frank Melchior, editor of publica- 
tions. Where the Nulaid mills former- 
ly had four rations, they now have 
streamlined their feeding recommen- 
dations into a three-stage period cov- 
ering the entire growing season. Two 
of the 21% protein feeds were com- 
bined, the high-fat fryer ration was 
eliminated and the line now consists 
of 24, 21 and 18% protein feeds, 
each fed cver a three-week period. 
The third ration now keeps the fry- 
ers over the roaster stage. 

Nulaid is integrated in eggs but not 
in fryers. Fryer rations constitute 
only 10% of their feed mill opera- 
tions, Mr. Melchior reports. 


Maino lk 


Ageis Techn 


Memphis Plans Grain 
Inspection Facility 

MEMPHIS, TENN.—The Memphis 
Board of Trade is planning to build 
a grain inspection facility on Presi- 
dents Island, according to Arthur A. 
Williams, executive vice president of 
the board. 

The facility has been proposed and 
recommended for approval by the 
Memphis and Shelby County Port 
Commission. Col. Clark Kittrell, di- 
rector of the Port Commission, told 
of the sale of 4.62 acres for the grain 
inspection facility. It must be ap- 
proved by the city of Memphis and 
Shelby County Commissions. 

Mr. Williams said that it will take 
from three to six months to get 
architectural drawings of the new 
structure. 

The present Board of Trade in- 
spection department will be torn 
down to make way for the express- 
way system in Memphis. 
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FORTIFIED 


WITH MINIMUM 25% FISH GLANDULAR AND LIVER HYDROLYSATE ADDED 


af the Plus Factors 
GUARANTEED “ALL YEAR" SUPPLY 


R. S. WILSON CO... 


1206 MAPLE AVE.* LOS ANGELES 15, CALIF. 


“LABORATORY CONTROLLED”... 


Quality control cost—it pays! Fied cut bow this 
ecosomical service can increase your teed sales. 


WILHOIT LABORATORY Sort 


Serving the Feed Industry Since 1915 


/, 


STILL AVAILABLE FOR GOOD DEALERS IN SOME AREAS 


No matter how good your present program is, your 
customers must make money if you are going to be 
permanently successful. To do this in the feed busi- 
ness, a feed dealer must have not only a good feed, 


but also his customers must have good breeding 
stock, good equipment and good housing. Eventual- 
ly someone will sell all four in your area — it 
might as well be you! 


No other major feed company in America has this kind of a program to offer a 
dealer, WRITE, PHONE or WIRE for DETAILS. 


FARM BUILDINGS DIV. 


FAIRBURY, ILLINOIS 


| 
| 
| LABEL YOUR FEEDS: 
Sy | 
pertiter | 
per Litter | 
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New Feed Plant in Illinois 
Specializes in Pelleted Rations 
For Beef Cattle and Swine 


By Al P. Nelson 
Feedstuffs Special Writer 


A new $250,000 push-button plant 
for producing pelleted livestock feed 
is being operated at Roanoke, IIL, by 
Martin Bros., a firm which also sells 
farm implements and feeds some 
2,500 head of cattle. 

The mill is almost entirely a push- 
button operation, except for the addi- 
tion of minerals, antibiotics and oth- 
er trace ingredients to each batch of 
feed to be mixed. The new plant can 
produce approximately 100 tons of 
pellets daily. 

According to Lewis Martin, who 
has charge of the mill, about 80% of 
the pellets produced are for cattle 
and about 20% for hogs. 

The new feed mill produces feeds 
for the Martins’ own feeding opera- 
tions and for other farmers in the 
area. 

The mill is the newest of the Mar- 
tin enterprises, started originally by 
the five brothers’ father. Other op- 
erations include farming, the imple- 
ment business, the large cattle feed- 
lots, a fertilizer business and grain 
storage. 

The five brothers are Lewis, Rob- 


A 100 h.p. California pellet mill is 
used to make the livestock pellets. 
A special air system takes air from 
the pellet cooler, and this is used to 
elevate the hot pellets. 


A view of the pellet shaker and ver- 
tical cooler. Air under pressure from 
the cooler picks up hot pellets from 
the pellet mill. 


ert, John, Wayne and Eugene. They 
opened their mill last summer and 
at the outset produced.a larger ini- 
tial volume than originally expected. 

Martin Bros. builds its own cattle 
supplements and pellets but uses a 
premix for its hog pellets. 

One-Man Operation 

One man operates the feed mixing 
and pelleting plant, with part-time 
help from a few other men in getting 
materials into the bins. One man al- 
so handles the feeding of the firm’s 
steers. 

Lewis Martin said that for cattle, 
the mill specializes in four complete 
grain-and-supplement feeds in pellet 
form, and one supplement. The com- 
pany is making complete feeds by 
what is described as the “simplified 
analysis method used by fertilizer 
manufacturers.” 

The four finished cattle feeds are 
identified by the following analyses: 


Grain Supplement Molasses 
I. 20 2 2 
2. 16 2 2 
3. 12 2 2 
4. 8 2 I’ 


Mr. Martin said that the firm reg- 
isters its cattle feeds under these 
numbers, and farmers order by this 
method. He indicated that it is sim- 
ple and that the mill makes 100 tons 
of finished feeds of each type at one 
time and has adequate storage space 
for the feeds. 

Some custom work is done, but it 
was indicated that because of the 
Martins’ experience in raising beef 
cattle, many other feeders like to 
take the standard Martin feeds. 

The complete cattle feeds, it was 
noted, provide 10 mg. of stilbestrol 
and 75 mg. of Terramycin per steer 
daily. Cattle feeders are said to come 
from a radius of about 40 miles to 
get complete pelleted cattle feeds, 
while the supplement is provided for 
feeders as far away as 120 miles. The 
Martin firm has two bulk trucks 
(Dodgen), with a 7-ton capacity on 
each. 

Most cattle feeders take less than 
10 tons of pellets per week. Some of 
the larger feeders buy and use 5 to 
10 tons of supplement and grind their 
own corn on the farm and also use 
silage in feeding. 

No Hay in Pellets 

The Martins do not include hay in 
their pellets. Lewis Martin said he 
feels that in the Corn Belt, farmers 
are better off to use silage and corn 
pellets. 

In serving cattle feeders, the Mar- 
tins set up customers with Butler 
steel tanks of 7 to 35 tons capacity 
on a “lend-lease” basis. This, it was 


Some of the hundreds of beef cattle which the Martins feed on the farm where 
the new mill is located. Livestock pellets also are sold to other farmers. 


This is the $250,000 pellet producing plant of Martin Bros. on the firm’s farm 
near Roanoke, Ill. In this picture, the feed pelleting mill and finished feed 
facilities and weigh-out house are on the left, and grain silos and ingredient 


tanks are on the right. 


Minerals and feed additives are add- 
ed by hand. 


indicated, facilitates the selling and 
storage of pelleted feeds. 

For storage of corn, the Martin 
plant has 200,000 bu. capacity in 
eight Hoffman concrete stave silos, 
holding 25,000 bu. each. As corn 
comes from the farms, it is dumped 
into an elevator pit and then elevated 
into a 15,000-bu. steel bin. This is a 
holding bin for wet corn before it 
goes into a Campbell drier. Corn is 
also recleaned before going into the 
drier. The moisture content is 
brought down to about 13%. Farmers 
are charged about 1¢ per point for 
drying. 

Company officials noted that with 
the storage space available, many 
farmers can bring their corn direct- 
ly to the mill when it is picked and 
then draw on corn as it is needed for 
feed. 

From the drier, the grain is con- 
veyed to an 80-ft. elevator and then 
elevated into the silos. A 50 h.p. Letz 
burr mill is located inside one silo 
and corn is ground out of this silo. 
Mr. Martin said that they don't like 
to have the corn grind too fine and 
that they prefer a burr mill for their 
operation. 


A view of part of the storage space 
for finished feeds. Total space is 
some 500 tons. 


A screw conveyor runs between 
the two rows of corn storage silos, 
with feeder screws from each. Thus 
corn can be transferred from any 
silo to the grinding silo by means of 
the conveyors and elevator. 

After being ground, the corn is 
blown into a 50-ton Butler bin where 
it is stored until mixed. Two other 
steel ingredient bins stand alongside 
the ground corn bin. 

As other protein supplemental in- 
gredients come in by truck, they are 
dumped into a pit. A screw conveyor 
moves them to a leg and they are 
elevated into the steel bins. 

In a _ push-button operation, the 
major ingredients are moved. by 
screw conveyor from the bins to a 
2-ton scale hopper. They then drop 
into a 2-ton Marion horizontal mix- 
er which is set below the concrete 
floor. Minor ingredients are added by 
hand, and molasses is piped in below 
the hopper. 

Pelleting 

After the feed is mixed, it is ele- 

vated with a John Deere elevator to 


This control arrangement at the in- 
gredient bins is used to control the 
flow of materials into the tanks. 
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Leroy Jording operates the control panel in the Martin mill. Major ingredi- 


ents are conveyed te the scale hopper, weighed and dumped into the mixer. 
Molasses is metered into the Marion mixer below the hopper. After being 
mixed, feed is elevated into a 10-ton mash bin above the pellet mill. 


a 10-ton mash bin above the 100 h.p. 
California pellet mill. 

A special California air system 
takes air from the pellet cooler, and 
this air is used to pick up and ele- 
vate the hot pellets 85 ft. The air 
discharges through a collector and 
the pellets drop onto a Eureka shak- 
er and then into a vertical cooler. 

From this point another air stream 
takes the pellets, which are then ele- 
vated into a series of 10 metal bins, 
with a total capacity of 500 tons. 
Various formulas of complete feeds 
are stored in these bins. 

As various types of feed are or- 
dered, screw conveyors take the feed 
from the bins to an elevator which 
raises the feed to an overhead bin in 
the scale house. Bulk trucks drive 
onto the platform scale and are load- 
ed in a few minutes. Each driver has 
a stamped weigh ticket which gives 


the weight and type of feed being de- 
livered. 
When this reporter visited the 


mill, Leroy Jording, who handles the 
production and control panel, said 
that the mill “has been working 
quite smoothly. We believe that we 
can have production at 110 tons per 
day on continuous runs.” 

Mr. Jording mentioned that many 
cattle and hog feeders visit the mill. 
He said they like to see how the 
feeds are being made. 

The Martins have a farm of 3,000 
acres and have had 2,200 acres in 
corn. They grow much of the corn 
which they use in the mill but also 
buy some from farmer customers. 


Lewis Martin said that Martin-grown 
corn costs the company about 90¢ 
bu. 

The Martins have been feeding 


about 2,500 cattle but are expanding 
their herds to 5,000. They buy cattle 


at 700 to 800 lb. and feed them to | 


1,300 to 1,400 Ib. 

They have with their feedlots what 
is probably one of the largest pit- 
type silos in the nation. It is 60 ft 
wide, 250 ft. long and 20 ft. deep. It 
holds 6,000 tons of corn silage. An- 
other silo of similar dimensions was 
added later. 

A combination of pellets and silage 
is moved to the feeding troughs in 
the Martin feeding operations. 

Officials said that one advantage 
of the feed plant is that it reduces 
farm storage of grain. Corn can be 
taken directly from farms to the 
mill, stored and be ready for use in 
feeding programs. This, it is noted, 
saves labor and other expense for 
cattle and hog raisers. 


Former Feed Man Dies 


LEWISTON, MAINE — Former 
feed man, Robert H. Sawyer, 53, 
died suddenly in Central Maine Gen- 
eral Hospital, Lewiston. 

For a number of years he operated 
a feed mill here after establishing 
that business in 1932, continuing as 
director of the mill when purchased 
by an associate, Kennard Carter, who 
has operated the business since 1947 
as Carter Milling Co. 

Mr. Sawyer at one time served as 
president of the Maine Feed Manu- 
facturers & Dealers Assn. At the 
time of his death he was serving as 
president-treasurer, Sawyer Corp., 
realty holdings, and had several other 
business interests. 


A weigh house view. This shows the controls for various bins from which 


feed is taken for loading into bulk trucks. 


feeds. Why not GET GOIN’ 
. .write, wire or phone now! 
LABORATORIES, INC. 


Main Office and Plant — East St. Louis, Iilinois 
One of the country's oldest ond lergest turers ef and tae mineral products. 
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ing amount 


one reason why: only 


helping you to make and SELL 


carloads 
‘a day! 


That's the record-break- 
of feeds 
produced and sold by 
£ Ultra-Lifed independent feed 
manufacturers this year. {JHere's 
Ultra-Life 
takes that vital EXTRA STEP — 
better 
this season 


BAZOOKAS carry the 
ain and feed for 
laynagua Farm feed 
mill, Pensacola, Fior- 
ida. Three 4” Ba- 
zooka ‘‘Super-Scoop- 
ers,"’ timer control- 
led, meter feed 
ingredients into a 
portable hopper for 
the mixer. Above the 
ingredient bins is an 
8” reversible Bazooka 
distributing auger to 
and from the grain 
storage building. A 
6” floor auger con- 
veys grain between 
dump pit and ele- 
vator leg. 


versible 


Between Feed Processing and the 33,000 
bu. Grain Storage Building is this 8” re 
Bazooka distributing auger 


Note 


discharge spout for truck loading if de- 
sired. The Bazooka loads grain into storage, 
unloads bins for feed processing. 


Bazooka 6” inclined 
Augers carry grain 
to 8” Bazooka 
horizontal distrib- 
uting auger for feed 
processing. Note 
outlet spouts with 
slide gates for un- 
loading grain into 
bins and Bazooka 
drag auger attach- 
ment for clearing 
out corners of the 
flat bins. 


The Easier, Better, Economical Answer 
To Your Grain Conveying Problems! 


AUGERS 


Now you can have a “customized” 
grain conveying system to fit your exact 
needs, plans and specifications—without 
the cost and inconvenience of custom 
built conveyors. The great variety of 
Bazooka sizes and easily attached ex- 
tensions makes them adaptable to prac- 
tically any grain conveying purpose— 
from simple loading and unloading to 
intricate mill systems. Better built 
Bazookas are sturdier and more reliable 
than most custom-built augers—and can 
be interchanged or extended at little 
expense. Standard Bazookas can be used 
vertically, horizontally or inclined — 
straight or reversible, with inlet, outlet 
and distributor spouts to fit any need. 

Bazookas in 4”, 6", 8", and 10” diam- 
eter are available in lengths from 11 to 
400 ft. with 5’, 10’, 15’ and 20° exten- 
sions. Special sizes available on order 


Over % Mile of Bazookas! 
Over 3,000 ft. of horizontal and inclined Bazookas 
are being used here by Northwestern Grain Storage 
Corp. at St. Joseph, Mo. Adding more Bazookas 
and extending lengths of conveyors as more bins 
are built, has been found the simple answer to 
expansion problems. 


Let Wyatt Bazooka engineers help you plan the best and most economical 


grain conveying system for your requirements 
miller, feeder, elevator operator or contractor. Write for free folders. 


whether you are a farmer, 
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Poultry Health as Influenced by 
Management Under Conditions 


Of Intensified Production 


By J. R. Couch and R. E. Davies 
Texas A&M College 


In revent years dramatic changes 
have occurred in the management of 
poultry flocks along with improved 
breeding arid ritritional discoveries. 

Range rearing and laying houses 
with outside range have been re- 
placed by intensive management pro- 
cedures in which birds may be rear- 
ed from hatching to sexual maturity 
and throughout an entire laying year 
completely in confinement, and even 
in cages throughout. This situation 


has obviously greatly increased the 
problems of sanitation and disease 
control, social problems within the 
flock, and general management prob- 
lems associated with good poultry 
health. 

Problems of Confinement Rearing 
—In inspecting a poultry flock at 
least as much attention should be 
paid to the management practices, 
to the facilities available and to the 
general health of the birds as to ac- 


tual disease conditions of a recogniz- 
able nature. 

With the advent of contract grow- 
ing and contract handling of birds one 
of the most important questions be- 
comes, “Does the manager, the hand- 
ler of the birds, appear to understand 
the types of problems associated with 
rearing and handling poultry?” That 
is, “Is he a poultryman or is he a 
laborer contracted to raise birds un- 
der the supervision of a field repre- 
sentative of a feed company, hatch- 
ery, or other contracted arrange- 
ment?” 

This question becomes important 
in terms of the information which the 
manager will be able to give in re- 
gard to the general health and hand- 
ling of the birds, and whether or not 
adequate records are kept. This re- 
fers particularly to records of feed 
consumption, mortality, and egg pro- 
duction and may give a good indica- 
tion of whether or not a man is fam- 
iliar with the flock and handling of 
same. 

The problems associated with diag- 


E IDEAL 


for the NEW GRADING PROGRAM 


The USDA’s new program to get eggs of better quality 
into the hands of consumers, and to take advantage of 
present and future mechanical and electronic methods of 
egg grading, is now being used by some egg handlers. 
Essential to this new “Fresh Fancy Quality” program is 
the qualification of each laying flock on the basis of the 


Haugh Unit scoring of sample eggs. 


A flock is eligible for the program if a random sample 
of 25 eggs averages 76 H.U. or higher, or two such samples 
in consecutive weeks average over 72 H.U. Flocks of K-137 
Kimberchiks at eight months of age average 85 H. U. 

To remain in the program a flock must maintain a 
moving average of 72 H.U. in four successive weekly sam- 
ples of 10 eggs each, and have no weekly average less than 


on 


P. 0. Box 8, Niles, Calif., SYcamore 3-4521 


advantage. 


NEPPCO meeting. 


K-137's WIN 
QUALITY AWARD 
K-137 Kimberchiks received the 
Central N.Y. Random Sample 
Tests’ Ninth Annual Award for 
Egg Quality at the recent 


68 H.U. The latest Random Sample Test data show that 
K-137’s remain above 72 H. U. until 18 months on the aver- 
age. (Individual flocks will reach 72 H.U, at ages varying 
from 15 to 21 months of age.) 

Whether you already have your own premium quality 
program, or are looking for flocks to qualify under the 
new Federal program, the superior albumen score of the 
K-137 offers you a decided 


We will gladly help you locate large nearby flocks of mature K-137 Kimberchiks. 


P. 0. Box 840, Pomona, Calif., NAtional 9-3048 


EDITOR’S NOTE: The accom- 
panying article provides a basic re- 
view of information on poultry man- 
agement. Suggestions in the article 
and in a check list will be useful to 
feed men in serving their poultry 
feed customers. The article is from 
a talk by Dr. Couch at the Midwest 
Veterinary-Nutrition Conference in 
Kansas City. Dr. Couch is a profes- 
sor in the departments of poultry 
science and biochemistry at Texas 
A&M College, College Station, and 
Prof. Davies is an assistant professor 
in the poultry science department. 


nosing or preventing ills in a poultry 
flock may be greatly reduced if the 
veterinarian is dealing with a man 
who has a background in poultry 
management. 

Other information which may indi- 
cate the ability of a man to handle 
birds may be gained from an observa- 
tion of the activity of the fowls. 
“Are they excessively flighty? Is 
there an indication that they have 
been frightened frequently by care- 
less entering of a pen or by allowing 
another animal to enter the pen? 
Does the man have a sound vaccina- 
tion program and is this program fol- 
lowed? For what diseases have birds 
been vaccinated? With what frequen- 
cy?” 

In entering a poultry house one of 
the best criteria of management and 
health is the condition of the litter. 
Is the litter deep, clean and fairly 
dry? And is it composed of a materi- 
al which is absorptive? Peat moss, 
cane litter, corn cobs, peanut hulls, 
wood shavings, straw and various 
other artificial materials have been 
used successfully as litters. 

Some of these introduce special 
problems, particularly when birds 
eat the litter and in this way the 
crops become impacted. An addition- 
al problem occurs with corn cobs 
when these become wet. Wet corn 
cob litter results in sore feet and in 
an eventual crippling of the birds 
Wet litter of any kind leads to dis- 
ease conditions as well as discomfort 
for the birds. This is particularly true 
with turkeys. 

A good indication of both litter 
conditions and ventilation may be ob- 
tained from the odor in the poultry 
house. If there is a distinct odor of 
ammonia it may be suspected that 
inadequate ventilation and insuffici- 
ently dried litter are creating a prob- 
lem. The house should, at all times 
be well ventilated but free from 
drafts. This is particularly a prob- 
lem with young growing birds and 
guards should be placed around hov- 
ers to prevent birds from straying 
and to prevent drafts from sweeping 
in under the hovers. Laying birds 
can stand cold temperatures but wil! 
be very seriously affected by drafts 

Considerable information also can 
be obtained by listening for the birds 
in the house. Rattling or whistling 
breath will indicate respiratory dis- 
orders of some type. The severity of 
these conditions may be increased b) 


Soft 
LONFOSCO 
Clay 
Prepared by: Lencala Phosphate Co. 
High Springs, Fis. 
: Warren-Dougias 
Co. 
1513-15-17 Burt St., Omaha, Neb. 
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ELIMINATE GUESSWORK 


MOLASSES 
MIXING! 


Complete accuracy in 
Molasses mixing bag after bag! 
One mixer For All Your Mixing Needs. 
Mixes Both Dry and Molasses Feed. 
SEND FOR FREE LITERATURE: 


RAPIDS MACHINERY CO. : 
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They can’t read, but they 
know it’s good news! 


PRO-STREP in their starter rations reduces 
stress setbacks, protects their health 


STARTING TIME IS STRESS TIME—To get chicks off to a fast, 
healthy start—fortify your starter rations with 
100 Gm. of Pro-Strep. 


The first three weeks of life—when chicks are most 
sensitive to stress conditions in their environment 
—call for a program of high-level fortification of 
their starter rations. 

And—for maximum protection against stress set- 


Oumercx aco., inc. @ TRADEMARK OF MERCK @ CO., INC. FOR AN ANTIBIOTIC FEED SUPPLEMENT. 


backs, there is no antibiotic that can equal the 
effectiveness of Pro-Strep...at a lower unit cost. 


Merck Chemical Division, Merck & Co., Inc., 
Rahway, New Jersey. 
ak 


PRO-STREP 4:2 


(procaine penicillin and streptomycin in a ratio of 1:8) 
with THE MERCK MARGIN OF SURETY 
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overcrowding, overheating or improp- 
er ventilation. 

Housing and Use of Equipment— 
A serious and common management 
problem encountered with birds of 
all ages is overcrowding. Is there 
sufficient floor space for all birds? 
Broilers and growing stock under 10 
weeks of age should be allowed ap- 
proximately 1 sq. ft. per bird. Grow- 
ing stock from eight weeks to laying 
age should have 1%-2 sq. ft. per 
bird depending on the breed. Laying 
hens should be allowed a minimum 
of 2% sq. ft. per bird for light breeds, 
3% sq. ft. per bird for heavy breed 
hens. 

This refers to effective floor space 
and would not normally include 
space occupied by dropping pits or 
feed cans. Turkey poults require 1 
sq. ft. per poult to 8 weeks of age, 
approximately 5 sq. ft. per bird to 
market age and 6-8 sq. ft. per breed- 
er hen. 

Adequate feeder and waterer space 
is equally important. A day-old chick 
or poult requires 1 linear inch of 
feeder space; that is, a single 4-ft. 
trough would have a total of 96 
linear inches of feeder space count- 
ing both sides of the trough. This 
should be increased to 4 linear inches 
per chick or poult by 12 weeks of 
age, and for laying hens 4 or 5 lin- 
ear inches of feeder space should be 
allowed for each bird. Turkey breed- 
er hens require approximately 6 in., 
although smaller allowances have 
been used succes “fully in some cases. 

Waterer space for day-old chicks 
should average approximately one- 
third of a linear inch at one-day of 
age and increasing to 1 linear inch 
per chick or poult by 12 weeks of age. 
Laying hens require 8 linear feet of 
waterer space per 100 birds. Corres- 
pondingly, turkey breeder hens re- 
quire 15 linear feet of same per 100 
hens. 

Variations from the figures given 
are, of course, permissible. These 
serve as a guide to the amount of 
space normally needed to allow all 
birds access to feed and water at all 
times. 

It is equally important that these 
feeders and waterers be so distrib- 
uted that excessive crowding in any 
part of the house be eliminated. Par- 
ticularly, space should be allowed be- 
tween feeders and waterers. This en- 
courages the birds to move back and 
forth in search of feed and water. 
In deep litter systems, waterers 
should be moved or the space around 
these cleaned out frequently to avoid 
a soggy, damp area in which disease 
conditions may become severe. 

Laying birds kept on the floor re- 
quire sufficient nesting space to en- 
courage the birds to lay in nests at 
all times. One hundred laying hens 
require 25 individual nests or a total 
of approximately 25 sq. ft. of com- 
munity nest space. One hundred lay- 
ing turkeys require 25 individual 
boxes or 30 sq. ft. of community nest 
space. 

These nests should be readily ac- 
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cessible from the floor, high enough 
that birds on the floor cannot molest 
the birds in the nests, but low enough 
to prevent injuries to the feet when 
the birds leave the nests. Particu- 
larly with heavy breeds effective 
laying space may be reduced if 
broody hens remain on the nests for 
prolonged periods of time. Such birds 
should usually be removed from the 
flock, although it is possible to break 
these hens of broodiness by placing 
them on a wire floor. 

Many poultry houses contain roosts. 
If roosts are used sufficient space 
should be allowed for all birds to 
occupy the roosts without crowding. 
Dropping pits under the roosts may 
be open and frequently cleaned out, 
particularly in hot areas, or covered 
with poultry netting. In this case, 
roosts should be kept clean and the 
dropping pits should be free of pro- 
jecting wire or nails which could 
injure the birds. 

Illumination throughout the house 
should be uniform with light bulbs 
being cleaned frequently and replaced 


when burned out. An automatic tim- 
ing system is preferable in order that 
the birds may have a uniform day 
regardless of the time of year. 
While slat walled houses are com- 
ing into increasing use, it is gener- 
ally preferable to have the house so 
designed that it is possible to free 
it completely of parasites between 
groups of birds. It should particular- 
ly be emphasized that litter should 
not be retained from one group of 
birds to the next since this encour- 
ages the growth of parasites. In this 
connection it should be mentioned it 
is always undesirable to mix birds 
of different ages. This is a particular 
problem in caged laying houses in 
which rows of birds are replaced as 
they go down or out of production. 
Such a system can lead to a con- 
tinuous recycling of disease from 
older to younger birds and should 
be discouraged wherever possible. 
Influence of Environment and Tem- 
perature—-In extremely hot or ex- 
tremely cold temperatures, birds stop 
eating or go out of production; for 


this reason, it is desirable wherever 
possible to design the house in such 
a way to prevent temperature ex- 


tremes. In northern climates, insu- 
lated houses, particularly for broiler 
growing, are desirable. In the South 
and in parts of the Midwest, it is 
desirable to provide some type of 
cooling system such as roof spray- 
ing, foggers or other evaporative type 
coolers, where this can be used or at 
least circulating fans within the 
house. If foggers are used it should 
be noted that these must be so ar- 
ranged to prevent dripping from the 
spouts of the foggers into the litter 
or the feed. Pools thus formed can 
lead to bacterial growth and to seri- 
ous disease and sanitation problems. 

In cold climates, single comb birds 
such as laying strain varieties can 
be severely affected by freezes. Tips 
of the combs freeze and thereafter 
the birds may partially recover but 
continuous necrosis will affect the 
hens for the remainder of the laying 
life. Heated houses will, of course, 
prevent such a problem but are, in 


exclusive Sprout-Waldron Self 
Wins Customers 
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S-W self loader mounted on stake body. 


Just as the original Sprout-Waldron pneumatic 
Feed Piper Bulk Trucks changed our concept of feed 
handling and distribution, the exclusive and patented pneu- 
matic self loader gives a new dimension to efficient 
handling and customer service. Here are just 
a few of the jobs made possible with the 
Sprout-Waldron self loader. You can... 


unloading. 


@ Handle deliveries efficiently, with one man. 
e@ Pick up feed from rail cars, nearby towns. 


@ Remove unused feed from a customer’s bin 
so that is can be replaced with a new for- 
mula or medicated feed for a sick flock. 


e Start bulk deliveries without waiting for 
overhead bins to be installed or eliminate 
overhead bins in a bulk station entirely. 


@ Pick up grains from customer and bring 
_ them back to your mill for processing. 


@ Remove feed from cars that may have to 
be respotted or which may be delayed in 


@ Help a customer move his feed from old 
bins to a new poultry house. 


® Load feed during a breakdown of bulk 
loading station elevator. 


@ Vacuum clean sections of your mill or help 
clean up customer's feed bins. 


The Sprout-Waldron self loader . . whether 
it be an integral part of your standard or 
Economy Feed Piper pneumatic bulk truck, 
mounted on a stake or van body unit, or 
put to use in any one of a dozen different 
ways, provides you with a portable material 
handling device which saves time, 
and backbreaking labor .. and helps you 
provide the type of service needed to win 
and hold customers. 


money, 


Exclusive Avstralasian Distributors; Jaybee Engineering, Pty., Limited, Dandenong, Victoria, Avstralia 
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general, somewhat uneconomical and, 
in many cases, are inadequately ven- 
tilated. It is a very common prac- 
tice in cold climates to dub the birds, 
cutting the combs off between 2 
weeks and 10 weeks of age and fre- 
quently removing the wattles at the 
same time. This will effectively pre- 
vent tip freezing and will greatly 
aid the birds in severe weather. 

For young growing birds up to at 
least 4 weeks of age, adequate brood- 
er space is essential. On the average, 
10 sq. in. of hover space should be 
allowed per bird for chicks and ap- 
proximately 13 sq. in. per poult. 
Other systems of brooding, such as 
hot water heating will, of course, 
modify these figures considerably. If 
brooders with hovers are used, how- 
ever, it is essential that the temper- 
ature be sufficient to maintain the 
birds in an active and contented con- 
dition. 

A good rule to observe would be 
to note whether approximately one- 
half to one-third of the birds are 


may be reduced and, 


under the hover while the remainder 
are out seeking feed and water. 

This of course will also be affected 
by the temperature outside the hover. 
This may be maintained considerably 
lower than the hover, as much as 
20-25° lower, although it is a rela- 
tively common practice to keep the 
temperature differential much small- 
er. Where a row of brooders is used, 
it should be noted whether or not 
brooder temperature is uniform. Con- 
siderable variation can sometimes be 
encountered within a single house 
and this is indicated generally by the 
relative distribution of birds under 
and outside the hovers. 

Special Nutritional Requirements— 
Birds should be examined for evi- 
dence of depraved appetite, which 
would generally indicate abnormal 
dietary condition. Cannibalism may 
be observed by examining the feath- 
ers on the back and neck. Pulled or 
broken feathers, bloody combs, bloody 
wattles or injured vents may be dan- 
ger signs of cannibalism. This danger 
in general, 


should be reduced by debeaking the 
birds or, in some cases, by the use 
of rings or vent guards of various 
types. Debeaking is the most fre- 
quently used system, but may need 
to be repeated as the upper mand- 
ible grows out. With debeaked birds 
it is also necessary to examine the 
lower mandible to make sure that 
fine feed particles have not become 
impacted under the tongue, result- 
ing in necrosis. 

The feeders and waterers should 
be inspected to indicate whether 
they are frequently cleaned and dis- 
infected. The feeders should contain 
adequate amounts of free-flowing 
fresh-smelling feed and should not 
be contaminated with fibrous materi- 
als, scrap hardware, sawdust, litter 
or feces. 

A serious economic problem asso- 
ciated with feeds is wastage which 
may result if the feed troughs are 
more than one-half to three-fifths 
filled at any time. This, of course, 
implies frequent inspection and re- 
filling of the feeders by the poultry- 
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Bulletin 203 will give you more of the 


facts. Write for your copy. Also, a note or 


phone call will promptly bring a Sprout- 
Waldron salaried representative to your door. 
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Where automatic feeders are 
used, the height of the feeders should 
be adjusted with the age of the birds. 


| Again sufficient space should be al- 


lowed so that all birds may feed at 
one time. 

In cases where birds are being 
restricted feeding pro- 
gram, the adequacy of this program 
should be evaluated. The birds should 
appear healthy and active, not ex- 
cessively hungry, although they 
should respond rapidly when some- 
one enters the pen. The purpose of 
a restricted feeding program is to 
delay sexual maturity and frequently 
to reduce body weight when the 
birds go into the laying house. It 
should not in any way impair the 
health of the birds. An excessively 
large number of listless birds or ex- 
mortality should serve as 
warning signs that the restricted 
feeding program being practiced is 
too severe 

Nutritional Deficiencies and Dis- 
ease Conditions—The appearance of 
the birds and of the droppings should 
give considerable evidence of the gen- 
eral health. Feces should not be ex- 
cessively moist or loose and should 
not deviate excessively from normal 
color. Evidence of blood or of undi- 
gested feed particles in the droppings 
would imply the presence of disease 
conditions such as the aplastic an- 
emia, coccidiosis or the presence of 
round worms. 

Dehydrated birds may result in the 
case of digestive disorders or of cer- 
tain types of respiratory diseases. 
This is generally evidenced by dry 
eyes, pale, shriveled combs and, in 
the case of respiratory defects, the 
whistling or rattling breath mention- 
ed earlier. 

Birds in good health should have 
full, firm crops as evidence of the 
fact that feed consumption is normal. 
The crops should not, however, be 
pendulous or dropped. If the birds 
are on a restricted feeding program, 
the crops will not be filled unless 
feeding time has been recent. The 
managers should be questioned re- 
garding recent possible changes in 
the composition of the feed or medi- 
cation being applied either directly 
to the birds or in the feed or water 
Such changes in medication may 
cause birds to go off feed or may, 
in some cases, precipitate disease 
syndromes. 

If laying birds, particularly those 
in cages, show evidence of an en- 
larged fatty liver, a special nutrition 
problem may be involved. The so- 
called fatty liver condition has been 
successfully treated with the use of 
high dietary levels of choline, vita- 
min E and vitamin By. A _ specific 
cause of this condition is not known, 
but it does appear to be related to 
the energy level of the diet and to 
the degree of activity of the birds. 

Another condition in caged layers 
known as cage fatigue appears to be 
associated with high production and 
may possibly be related to the cal- 
cium level of the diet. The evidence 
on this problem is not yet clear and 
is under active investigation. It is 
quite evident, however, that neither 
cage fatigue nor the fatty liver dis- 
ease is transmissible in nature but 
appears to result from dietary and/or 
management problems of an as yet 
undetermined nature. 

Good management is an intangible 
factor, but will have a profound ef- 
fect on the economic success of a 
poultry operation. In many cases, the 
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Herman Nagel’s 


Trace Mineral 


Where only trace minerals 
are to be odded, Herman 
Nagel's Trace Mineral Con- 
centrate supplies all eight, 
in correct balance. 


THE HERMAN NAGEL CO. 


53 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicego 4, Ii. 
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greatest service a veterinarian can 
render to the poultryman is to sug- 
gest improvements in management 
practices. 

CHECK LIST FOR 
POULTRY HOUSE INSPECTION 
Problems of Confinement Rearing 
1. Does the manager appear to un- 

derstand and appreciate the types of 
problems he may encounter (is he 
a poultryman)? 

2. Are records of feed consumption 
kept on a daily, or short-term basis, 
as an aid in foreseeing problems? 

3. Is litter adequate, clean and dry? 

4. Is there a noticeable smell of 
ammonia in the house? 

5. Is the house well ventilated but 
free from drafts? 

6. Do the birds sound normal (free 
from whistling or rasping breath)? 

7. What has been the vaccination 
program? Has it been followed? 

8. Do birds appear to be exces- 
sively flighty or nervous? 

Housing and Use of Equipment 

9. Is there sufficient floor space 


for all birds? (0-10 weeks, 1 sq. ft. 
per bird; 10 weeks to laying, 1%-2 
sq. ft. per bird) 

10. Is there sufficient feeder space 
for all birds? (Increasing from 1 
linear inch per chick or poult at day- 
old to 4 linear inches per chick or 
poult at 12 weeks; laying hens, 4-5 
linear inches per bird; turkey breed- 
ers, 6 linear inches per hen) 

11. Is_ there sufficient waterer 
space for all birds? (% linear inch 
at day-old to 1 linear inch per chick 
or poult at 12 weeks; 8 linear feet 
per 100 laying hens; 15 linear feet 
per 100 turkey breeder hens) 

12. Are feeders and waterers ar- 
ranged to avoid overcrowding in one 
area? 

13. Is the house constructed so 
that it may be freed of parasites? 
Are there cracks or areas in which 
parasites may accumulate? 

14. Are there sufficient nests for 
all hens? (25 individual nests or 25 
sq. ft. of community nest space per 
100 laying hens; 25 large individual 


nests or 30 sq. ft. of community nest 


space per 100 breeder turkey hens) 


15. Are nests readily accessible 
from the floor, high enough to pre- 
vent molesting by birds on the floor 
but low enough to encourage their 
use and to avoid injury in leaving the 
nests? 

16. If roosts are used, is there suf- 
ficient space for all birds without 
crowding? Are dropping pits (if 
used) screened, clean and free of 
projecting wire or nails which could 
injure the birds? 

17. Are lights evenly distributed 
and bulbs clean, all burning and used 
according to a definite schedule? 


Influence of 

Environment and Temperature 

18. Is there sufficient brooder 
space for all birds? (13 sq. in. per 
poult or 10 sq. in. per chick under 
the hover) 

19. Is brooder temperature suffici- 
ent and uniform? (one-half to one- 
third of the birds under each hover 
at any one time) 

20. Is the house designed to pre- 


TESTS ON 


CHICKS SHOW THAT 


STRENGTHENS THE BARRIER 
AGAINST INFECTION 


Mucous membranes lining the gastrointestinal 
and respiratory tracts are the primary barriers 
which prevent the entry of infective agents 
into the body proper. Vitamin A is critically 
involved with the defense mechanism of the 
mucous membrane. Adequate vitamin A keeps 
the mucosa healthy, enables the chick to resist 
infection. Insufficient vitamin A renders the 
chick liable to infection through both respira- 
tory and intestinal membranes. 


Why are liver stores of vitamin A important? 


Reserves of vitamin A are the essential safety 
factor against stress. Reserves are stored in 
the liver, but only after other tissues are 
adequately supplied. Therefore, when chicks 
show good liver storage, it is a sign that other 
tissues are saturated with vitamin A. 


The most effective vitamin A supplement: 
Nopcay® Type V 

Test after test has shown that preformed 
vitamin A such as Nopcay Type V produces 
very high liver storage. This means that it 


protects the mucous membranes and helps 
combat infections such as chronic respiratory 
disease and coccidiosis. 


Adequate vitamin A stored in the liver is an indication 
that other tissues are fully supplied. For ple... 


Respiratory membranes, where vitamin 
A helps combat colds, nutritional roup, 
air sac infection (CRD). 


Intestinal membranes, where vita- 
min A helps strengthen the barrier 
against coccidiosis, Capillaria worms, 
intestinal enteritis. 


SUPPLEMENT YOUR FEEDS WITH NOPCAY TYPE V BECAUSE IT 
CONSISTENTLY BUILDS UP HIGH LIVER STORAGE LEVELS OF 
VITAMIN A AND THUS ASSURES THE MOST EFFECTIVE 
PROTECTION TO ALL OTHER TISSUES 


NOPCO CHEMICAL COMPANY 


General Offices: 60 Park Place, Newark, N.J. 
Plants: Harrison, N.J. e Peoria, Ill. e Richmond, Calif. 


Basic producers of Micratized® Vitamins A and D, niacin, calcium pantothenate, choline chloride, and other products 


vent temperature extremes (insula- 
tion and/or cooling facilities)? 

21. If foggers are used, are the) 
arranged to prevent puddles from 
forming in litter or feed? 

22. In cold climates, are single- 
comb varieties protected from freez- 
ing by heated houses or by dubbing 
and dewattling? 

Special Nutritional Requirements 

23. Do birds show signs of canni- 
balism (pulled or broken feathers, 
bloody combs, wattles or vents)? Has 
the danger of cannibalism been re- 
duced by debeaking or use of rings 
or guards? 

24. Do feeders contain adequate 
amounts of clean, free-flowing, fresh- 
smelling feed, free from feces, fi- 
brous contaminants or hardware’ 
Are they overfilled? (never more 
than one-half to three-fifths full) 

25. Do waterers contain fresh clean 
water? 

26. If a restricted feeding program 
is followed, has restriction been ade- 
quate but not excessive? Are the 
birds healthy and active but light in 
weight? 

Nutritional Deficiencies and 
Disease Conditions 

27. Do feces appear normal in col- 
or and consistency? 

28. Is there evidence of blood or of 
undigested feed particles in the drop- 
pings? 

29. Do the birds appear dehydra- 
ted (dry eyes, pale, shriveled 
combs) ? 

30. Are the birds eating (full, firm 
crop, not pendulous) ? 

31. Have there been recent changes 
in the composition of the feed, or in 
medication administered directly, in 
feed or in water? 


Sutorbilt Appoints New 


Western Sales Manager 


COMPTON, CAL. — The appoint- 
ment of Richard T. Kelton as its 
western regional sales manager was 
announced by Su- 
torbilt Corp., man- 
ufacturer of blow- 
ers, gas and vacu- 
um pumps. Mr. 
Kelton will super- 
vise technical sales 
in the western 
portion of the U.S. 
' Most recently a 
, senior engineer in 
research and de- 
velopment for 
Raybestos - Man- 
hattan, Inc., Manheim, Pa., Mr. Kel- 
ton was also a sales engineer with 
Fuller Co., Catasauqua, Pa., for sev- 
en years. 

He is a graduate of Lafayette Col- 
lege, Easton, Pa., holding a bachelor 
of science degree in mechanical en- 
gineering. 
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R. T. Kelton 


Get complete information 
on the newest type 
Grain and Feed Processing 
Equipment 
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TRITHIADOL effectively controls ALL commercial- 
ly important species of coccidia. Proved in over 18 
months of actual commercial use...in ALL major 
poultry areas...in EVERY growing season. 


TRITHIADOL gives top feed conversion ...up to $40 
extra per 1000 birds in impartial comparative 
tests. 


TRITHIADOL, and ONLY TRITHIADOL, has all 9 of 
these major advantages. 


1.Effectively controlsalleconom- 
ically important species of coc- 
cidia. 

2.Completely safe for poultry; 
harmless to other warm blood- 
ed animals. 


3.Superior feed conversion and 
weight gain. 

4.Permits immunity to develop 
early. 


S.Displays no adverse effects on 
egg production, shell color or 


Get ALL the facts 
on TRITHIADOL... 


SEND COUPON NOW! 


yolk color. 


S.Comparatively no effect on 
hatchability or fertility. 


7.Is compatible with all common- 
ly used feed ingredients. 


S.Stable, free flowing, easily 
blended with feeds. 


9.Effective in reducing tape- 
worm and large roundworm 
burden in chickens-a substan- 
tial aid in any worm control 
program. 


STERWIN CHEMICALS INC. 


Subsidiary of Sterling Drug Inc. 
1450 Broadway, New York 18, N.Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send me complete data on 


TritHiavot CocciVac 


Have you heard about NAME. 
*9 
CoccrVac*? Check in coupon/or 
SEE YOUR LOCAL STERWIN 
REPRESENTATIVE. ADORESS. 
CITY STATE. 
*CocciVac is the Reg. trademark of Dorn and Mitchell MFR. [) DEALER [) 


Laboratories, inc., Subsidiary of Sterling Drug inc. 
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SAVE the PRICE of an 
EAR CORN CRUSHER! 


W-W HAMMERMILLS 
GRIND WITHOUT 


PRE-CRUSHING 


the Standard of QUALITY 
for Over 50 Years 


Why buy two machines when one will do the job? W-W Hammermills, with 
exclusive Star Cylinder, grind ear corn without pre-crushing and they handle 
all grinding assignments more efficiently, with less power than any other mill. 


They have heat-treated hammers, hard-surfaced with Tungston Carbide 
to always maintain a cutting edge. Quality construction — with cast iron 
frame assures you of a long, trouble-free service. 

You get more for your money —all the way through. Here are 
representative prices:* 


MODEL HORSEPOWER FEED OPENING PRICE* 
F-25M Gooseneck 40 18” $ 697.04 
F-27M Gooseneck 75 24” $1665.86 
F-29M Gooseneck 100-150 36” $2183.98 


Other Models from $154.00 to $408.16. All prices f. 0. b. factory. 
A convenient time-payment plan is available. Write for complete information. 


W-W GRINDER CORP. 


2957 NORTH MARKET 
WICHITA 4, KANSAS 


FEEDSTUFFS 


LEADER IN THE FIELD 


Time to turn : 
to quality 


(the profits come naturally) - 


Protein Concentrates 


can be enthusiastic in recommending RED W BRAND 
protein concentrates to any farmer or feeder. Hogs 
and poultry are by nature meat eaters. They need the 
unisolated growth factors present in natural protein and feed- 
ing fat. RED W BRAND is nature’s own formula —carefully 
controlled in processing by Wilson for quality, uniformity, 
purity. The potency of this natural formulation continues 
effective generation after generation. 

When you sell RED W BRAND Meat and Bone Scraps, 
Digester Tankage, and Vitagen Feeding Fat, you’re giving 
your customer the high energy feed he needs. RED W 
BRAND builds repeat business... puts meat on the animal, 
money in the till. 


Animal Protein Concentrates 
and Vitagen Feeding Fat 


The BEST Ingredients Make BETTER Feeds 
RED W BRAND 50% Meat and Bone Scraps 
RED W BRAND 60% Digester Tankage 


RED W BRAND Steamed Bone Meal 
RED W BRAND Vitagen Feeding Fat 


Write or telephone for quotations on any quantity you need! 
WILSON & CO., INC. 


CHICAGO « CEDAR RAPIDS + KANSAS CITY * OKLAHOMA CITY 
OMAHA + LOS ANGELES + DENVER + ALBERT LEA + MEMPHIS 


PLANNING A GRAIN 
DRYING SYSTEM 


By W. S. Allen 
Texas A&M College 


The planning of a grain drying sys- 
tem involves a number of factors, ob- 
viously more than just sizing the 
drier, although that is possibly the 
number one factor. In addition, a com- 
plete drier system plan will vary with 
almost every installation. Bearing 
that in mind, we will discuss the gen- 
eral conditions involved and our ex- 
amples will be subject to modifications 
regarding size, location, site arrange- 
ment, peak handling, moisture condi- 
tions, degree of flexibility and others. 

Grain driers have been used by 
some of you for a number of years. 
Others have added this feature to 
their elevators only in the last year 
or so. Those who have not had grain 
driers, but realize they may be re- 
quired to add them sometime in the 
future, will be interested in the type 
of driers that are available. We 
should bear in mind that the grain 
drier is not a miracle piece of equip- 
ment. It is merely a piece of equip- 
ment which removes moisture from 
grain by commingling the grain with 
heated air. 

There are two types of driers, batch 
and continuous flow, however the 
batch drier has limited application for 
the average country elevator of 200,- 
000 bu. or more capacity. Most of our 
discussion will be about continuous 
flow driers. 

Unhappily for the grain drier man- 
ufacturers, a grain drier seldom, if 
ever, wears out. A properly manufac- 
tured and maintained unit is usually 
good for 15 or 20 years of heavy duty 
operation. The selection of such a 
drier from a reputable manufacturer 
should give about equal service and 
longevity. The sizing of a drier, there- 
fore, then depends upon two things 
that should be carefully aanlyzed—the 
total volume of grain to be dried and 
the length of the harvest season. 

We suggest planning provide a drier 
that will take care of the average in- 


coming grain receipts rather than 
oversize it by selecting peak re- 


EDITOR'S NOTE: The accom- 
panying articles, on planning and op- 
erating grain drying systems, are 
from talks presented at the annual 
Grain Drying and Storage Confer- 
ence at Texas Technological College, 
Lubbock, Texas. Mr. Allen is a build- 
ing specialist in the agricultural en- 
gineering department at Texas A&M 
College. Mr. Kelly is president of 
the Aeroglide Corp., Raleigh, N.C. 


ceipts for relatively few days out of 
the season. At the same time we need 
to be very careful that the equipment 
is not undersized. 

One manufacturer suggests that a 
drier be based on operating a 20-hour 
day. They assume that the drier will 
handle in 20 hours what can be re- 
ceived at the installation in approxi- 
mately 8 hours. Now we know that 
most of you will operate at receiving 
longer than 8 hours, therefore, be 
very careful in analyzing peak loads 
and average day operations. The drier 
manufacturer that we have mentioned 
leaves a 20% safety factor for down 
time, maintenance and other similar 
items. 

Keep in mind that the drier should 
be a continuous, separate operation 
and should be independent of the 
other functions of the elevator. It is 
important that independent feed and 
discharge equipment be provided so 
that the drier is completely self- 
contained. An adequate green room 
or wet bin should be provided ahead 
of the unit since it will provide a 
surge bin and will perform the im- 
portant task of tempering or leveling 
out the moisture from the various 
loads of wet grain brought into the 
elevator. 

Analyzing Volume 

Now, for a further discussion on 
how we may analyze the volume of 


Grain Drier Operation 


By James F. Kelly 
Aeroglide Corp. 


The proper operation of existing 
grain driers would increase this 
country’s drying capacity by 15%— 
drier operation, therefore, is a big, 
important problem on a local and 
national level. 

Grain drying represents the reduc- 
tion or elimination of excess moisture 
from free-flowing grains in a safe, 
economical and profitable manner. 

How is this accomplished? 

A. First, we must recognize that 
there is both internal and external 
moisture. The inside moisture (mois- 
ture in combination) constitutes the 


real job. 
B. Air is a gas; water is a liquid. 
The two elements, therefore, will 


not combine in their natural state. 

C. We must create a positive va- 
por pressure within the kernel of 
grain itself. Once this is accomplish- 
ed, water moves to the outside sur- 
face of the kernel by osmosis. 

D. We must provide a dry, thirsty 
air to remove the water vapor which 
has migrated to the outer surface 
of the kernel. 

E. We must also provide a con- 
stant, gentle agitation of the grain 
for even, efficient drying. 

F. After drying is complete, we 


must cool the grain down to safe 
storage temperature. 
G. During the process, we must 


guard against excessive temperature, 
which will develop a glazing, case 
hardening of the outer surface of the 
grain, thereby aggravating the dry- 
ing problem. Too rapid drying will 
also cause a very brittle dried prod- 
uct which will produce a high per- 
centage of cracking or breakage as 
it passes through the handling equip- 
ment. It should be kept in mind, 
however, that the highest, practical! 
heat should be used to expedite the 
drying process and to hold cost and 
time to a minimum. 
Complex Process 

Grain drying becomes obviousl) 
complex when it is realized that the 
only factors involved are variables 
—type of grain, water to be removed, 
outside temperature, relative humidi- 
ty, foreign material content—there 
literally seem to be no constants. 

What machinery is available tc 
handle the problem? The commercial 
grain drier is a device which enables 
the operator to subject grain to dry- 
ing and cooling air for a controlled 

(Turn to OPERATION, page 77) 
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*A MARK OF CENTRAL SOYA 

The work of a dependable newspaper boy is taken for granted by 
his customers: They expect a neatly-rolled newspaper beside the 
doormat rain or shine. 


The people of Central Soya... in every division . . . pride them- 


selves on their performance. They value highly their customers’ 


reliance on Central Soya SERVICE. 


divisions of centra/ soya: 
MASTER MIX FEEDS 

SOYA PROCESSING 

SOYA CHEMURGY 

GRAIN MERCHANDISING 


CENTRAL SOYA COMPANY. INC. 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES: FORT WAYNE. INDIANA 
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grain to be dried and, consequently, 
the selection of the size of the drier. 


Size of house—400,000 bu. 

Amount of grain to be dried 75% = 300,- 
000. bu. 

25 operating days 

12,000 


12,000 bu./day to dry. 
600 bu. for drier size. 


= 800 bu./hr. size. 
400 bu./hr. size. 


20 hrs. 

100% of grain thru drier 
50% of grain thru drier 

We consider it most important to 
have aeration equipment in the green 
room. It is well to consider a higher 
rate of air flow through this section 
of the building than in the regular 
storage, whether it be upright or flat. 
Some of our installations install as 
much as 5/10 cfm. per bushel and 
sometimes even higher in order to be 
able to hold the grain in the green 
room for a longer period of time with- 
out danger of spoilage until they can 
get it back through the drier. The 
green room can be used to temper or 
level the moisture content of the 
grain. We also find we can often ac- 
complish a small amount of drying in 
these bins with these larger air flows, 


although this is principally from eva- 
poration of the surface moisture. 


Factors Influencing Operation 

The following are the factors that 
influence the drier operation: 

1. Temperature and humidity. 

2. Air temperature rise within the 
drier. 

3. Air flow rate. 

4. The grain moisture content. 

5. The grain temperature. 

6. The rate of grain flow through 
the drier. 

7. The kind of grain. 

Some of these factors can be con- 
trolled by the operator and others 
cannot. Of course, the operator has no 
control over the outside air tempera- 
ture and humidity. He does control 
the air temperature rise within the 
drier. In most driers, the operator 
cannot readily change the rate of air 
flow. The drier operator can only con- 
trol the grain moisture content by 
refusing to dry grain that does not 
come within certain limits in moisture 
content. 


We need to remember that grain 
can be damaged with improper dry- 
ing in continuous flow driers as well 
as in batch type driers. You should 


follow the manufacturer’s recom- 
mendations so far as the drying tem- 
peratures are to be maintained be- 
cause varying from this may cause 
excessive drying, cracking, checking 
of grain, germ damage or otherwise 
lowering the value of the dried grain. 
All makes of commercial driers are 
equipped with controls which are 
either for convenience, safety or both. 
These controls are installed for a pur- 
pose and it is an unwise policy to by- 
pass any of them. 

It should be a standard policy when 
planning a grain drier to check with 
a representative of a fire insurance 
company. Added cost may be incurred 
if they are not installed to meet with 
the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers specifications. 


Cost of Driers 


Let’s look at the problem of cost— 
namely, how to pay for these driers. 


again last year... 


MORE 
TURKEYS 
WERE 
CARB-O-SEP 
PROTECTED* 
THAN 
EVER 
BEFORE 


For More Information 
Write Dept. 


That's 


* against blackhead 


— each year — more and more turkeys are being 
CARB-O-SEP-protected. 


1959 was — in fact — a banner year. More turkeys received 
CARB-O-SEP protection in 1959 than in all the previous years 


put together. 


Why has this happened? We think it's because CARB-O-SEP has 


conclusively proven that it can be depended upon for giving the 
—blieckhead protection 


best results in: 


—feed efficiency 
—weight gains 


This has been true of the results obtained in regular farm use... 
in tests at the college experiment station level . . . and in 
tests conducted by feed manufactuerers and growers. 


MYERSTOWN, PENNA., U.S.A. 


Put CARB-O-SEP in your turkey feeds for the best all-around 
blackhead protection and lowest turkey 


BASIC PRODUCT DEVELOPMENTS FROM 
WHITMOYER RESEARCH ON PROTOZOAN DISEASES 
CARB-O-SEP—turkey bleckheed preveative 
e HISTOCARB—chicken biackhead coutro! 

e WHITSYN—<coccidiosis costro! 


costs. 


IN CANADA—WHITMOYER LABORATORIES, LTD. PORT CREDIT (TORONTO TWP.), ONTARIO 


In south Texas and in most of centr 
Texas, a fair charge is made for th 
operation. We think the grain ma: 
should be aware that in order to mak: 
this equipment pay, he is going | 
have to establish a fair charge and tr 
to enlist the cooperation of others 
the area who have driers to stan 
with him. 

Let's translate the cost of a typic 
drier into cost per bushel, since th: 
are rated in bushels. We can easi 
convert that, of course, to hundre 
weight. Let’s use a depreciation ra 
of 10 years. This period is selecte: 
because it is our understanding that 
Internal Revenue currently allows the 
depreciation of a grain drier in this 
period. 

We can use a 600 bu. an hour driv: 
with an estimated cost of about $15 - 
000. Cost, of course, will vary with the 
total volume, so we will use an an- 
nual volume to the house of 400,0) 
bu. and operational time will be ap- 
proximately 25 days. Seventy-five per- 
cent of this amount to be dried wou!d 
be equal to 300,000 bu. or 12,000 bu 
per 20-hour day. 

The annual depreciation charge of 
$1,800 gives an equipment cost per 
bushel of .6¢. To this should be added 
interest on the investment, minor re- 
pairs and miscellaneous annual costs 
A fair annual cost, therefore, seems 
to be about 1¢ bu. The fuel cost wil! 
vary with the type of fuel; however 
we find that in Texas about \%-12¢ 
bu. seems to be the cost of those op- 
erators who have records on their 
cost of operation. 

Labor cost will constitute the other 
significant cost factor. A drier should 
be checked at about 30-minute inter- 
vals if best results are to be achieved. 
Generally speaking, a special man for 
operating the drier is not employed; 
however, the supervisor and help han- 
dling the grain from either the pit or 
green room will cause the cost here 
to vary with the hourly rate and the 
exact procedure followed by any ele- 
vator. Considering these various fac- 
tors, the record of one manufacturer 
and our observations, we believe that 
the minimum cost of fuel, deprecia- 
tion and labor should be about 2¢ bu 
To this we have shrinkage or weight 
loss from the drying process. Any- 
thing done in a drying operation that 
does not take into account all these 
costs probably means an operating 
loss. 

In summary, approach the planning 
of a grain drying system with con- 
siderable care regarding the selectior 
of any grain drier. You can obtain a 
unit which will give satisfactory ser- 
vice from several different manufac- 
turers. We believe, when you analyze 
their data, you will find most of them 
will approach it from the standpoint 
of trying to design your unit to give 
the utmost satisfaction and ser- 
vice to your customers. Just be sure 
you don’t leave out the convenience 
and cost-saving features referred to 
here. 

A grain drier is usually a one-time 
purchase for an individual elevator 
It is expensive as a single-item pur- 
chase. Plan it to make a nominal 
profit—not a nominal loss. 


More profit 
on feed when 


you mix your 
own brand! 


BROWER 
FEED MIXER 


Earn up to $1.50 profit pet 
bag by mixing your ows 
brand of feed with the 
BROWER MIXER .. . the 
cau profits soon pay for it! 
WHIRLS the ingredients 
instead of just tumbling 
them .. . mixes a perfect 
blend in about 10 minutes 
. . fast, economical! Built 
for years of trouble-free 
service. Bive sizes. World't 


Largest Selling Mixer! 
BROWER MFG. CO., 566 N. Third St., Quincy. ! 


Write for FREE CATALOG 
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Customers 


urer DALE RAWLINGS FEED STORE 
that TONGANOXIE, KANSAS 
ecia- 

t bu 4 

sight {sell Seotch O Lass because 

that of its mixing qualities and 
because my customers like 


_ it best. It's my biggest seller. 
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| the DALE RAWLINGS 
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Here's a General Farm Store. Dale Rawlings has been in business 
in the same town for 40 years. 


HE KNOWS THE FEED BUSINESS — 


and he knows that it takes a fast moving — easy to sell product 
to make a profit. 


Last year he sold over 65 tons of Scotch O Lass even though he 
has no mill or mixing equipment. 


You Too Can Sell Scotch O Lass for Profits! 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE DETAILS 
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HOW WE’RE 
EXPANDING 
YOUR MARKETS 


FOR CATTLE FEEDS 


CYANAMID PUTS 


IN THE CUBE 


A NEW DIMENSION 


Range cubes have always been superior to 
“cake.” Now, with Aureomycin added, they’re 


Protein isn’t enough. Wintering 
supplements must supply more. 
Cattle under average range-feed- 
ing conditions simply can’t find 
enough vitamin A and minerals. 
One more ingredient needed 

But even protein, vitamin A and 
minerals aren’t enough. One 
other ingredient should be in the 
range cube, That’s a medication 
that allows cattle to make full use 
of the nutrients in range cubes 
and range forage. The wide-spec- 
trum antibiotic, AUREOMYCIN, 
does this by combatting the 
harmful bacteria that cause cat- 
tle to use up feed energy. With 
AUREOMYCIN added, range 
cubes are really fortified. 

What fortified range cubes do 
Range cubes fortified with 
AUREOMYCIN and the other 


Range cubes supply plenty of protein with minimum bulk 


“just what the rancher ordered” 


health-promoting ingredients 
have proved strikingly successful 
in bringing cattle through the 
winter strong and vigorous. 
Fortified cubes help cows main- 
tain good condition right up to 
and through calving, so that calv- 
ing is easier and chances are 
increased for more live calves. 
Fortified range cubes offer 
other advantages. Replacement 
heifers, fed range cubes, develop 
sounder bodies and tend to 
mature earlier, Over-wintering 
range calves get the double bene- 
fit of health protection and steady 
growth, producing an average 
daily gain up to 1 lb. per head. 


Specific disease prevented 
In addition to promoting growth 
and vigor, AUREOMYCIN in range 
cubes helps prevent respiratory 


— plus minerals, 


vitamin A and disease-fighting AUREOMYCIN. Cubes arc easily fed by man 


and truek. 


CYANAMID SERVES RHE MAN WHO MAKES A BUSINESS OF AGRICULTURE 


infections, bacterial diarrhea and 
foot rot. It also guards against 
invisible, subclinical diseases 
that slow down growth. Cattle- 
men, bringing cattle off range in 
springtime, say they can see the 
difference — cows and calves are 
healthy, sturdy , look good. 
AUREOMYCIN as a health and 
growth booster has shown 
equally good results when used 
in creep feeds for young calves 
and in feed lot rations, Talk to 
your feed manufacturer or feed 
dealer. Find out how AUREO- 
MYCIN can best serve you. Amer- 
ican Cyanamid Company, Agri- 
cultural Division, New York 20, 
New York. *AUREOMYCIN is 
American Cyanamid Company’s 
trademark for chlortetracycline. 


AUREOMYCIN in range cubes pays 
off even in summer. Here, the Buck 
& Doe Run Valley Farm in Pennsyl- 
vania uses cubes to fatten out tts 
Santa Gertrudis cattle. 


AUREOMYCIN 


IN FORMULA FEEDS 
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Sales of creep feeds and fortified range cubes keep showing 
healthy growth! 

Over the past few years, Cyanamid has strongly pro- 
moted both types of feeds and will do so again this year. 

Advertisements like the two below—which appear in 
leading farm publications—do more than tell customers 
about AUREOMYCIN. They encourage the practice of feed- 
ing creep feeds and range cubes, sell the values of the 
feeds themselves, help expand your markets for cattle feeds. 
American Cyanamid Company, Agricultural Division, 
New York 20, New York. 


HE PUT 
NEW LIFE IN 
CREEP FEEDING 


Creep feeding always paid. Now, with Aureomycin, 
ranchers like C. D. Vigle make creeps pay even more... 


C. D. Vigle runs 200 Angus at 
Hamilton, Kansas. One of the 
first around Hamilton touse 
creeps, he proved they produce 
thriftier calves faster. Then, on 
the advice of his feed dealer, he 
added AUREOMYCIN® to the creep 
ration to pull some calves 
through a bad case of scours. 
Feeds Aureomycin till market 
Pleased with its performance, 
Mr. Vigle kept his calves on 
AUREOMYCIN that year, now 
starts them on creep feed with : 
AUREOMYCIN and bunk feeds it They'll eat about 5 lbs. 
right through till market. He a day now. The ration is formulated to give them 70 milligrams 
" oe of AUREOMYCIN. I'll bet I won't get a single case of scours 
from now till market and I figure they'll gain 55 to 65 lbs. a month.” 
progra is way: “I started on 
AUREOMYCIN in creep feeds to 
clean up sicknesses. I’ve stayed 
on it and fed it through to mar- 
ket for two more reasons: the 
calves do better, gain weight 
faster and, I just haven't had any 
disease problems since I started 
on AUREOMYCIN.” 

Protects against stress 
Mr. Vigle’s experience is based 
on many field tests of AUREO- 
MYCIN in creep feeds. They have 


“This bunch of calves averages 750 
lbs. They were creeped with AUREO- 
MYCIN and they're still on it. The 
complete ration is grain, cotton seed, 
molasses and yeast. These Angus do 
a good job of turning it into beef.” 


produced as much as 25% more 

daily gain, 44 more pounds per or — 

head, over feeds without it. AUREOMYCIN AUREOMYCIN® 

AUREOMYCIN also helps calves 

through stress periods like wean- Number of calves 50 97 

ing and protects them against weight (0) 

scours and respiratory diseases. Average finishing weight (Ib.) 382.0 475.3 
The result: bigger, better look- Average daily gain (Ib.) 1.46 1.98 “I can't control the weather but I can 
ing calves and yearlings better — prevent foot rot with AUREOMYCIN. 
able to make low cost gains. Ask poem cent gaa ter It's been muddy like this for weeks. 
your feed manufacturer or dealer efficiency (%) 26.5 

about AUREOMYCIN. American 

Cyanamid Company, Agricul- "Creep Feed contained sufficient AUREOMYCIN 

tural Division, N. Y. 20, N. Y. to provide 70 milligrams per head per day. 


®AUREOMYCIN is American 


Cyanamid Company's trademark This compares 
ohlortetracycline creep feeds with and without AUREO- 
MYCIN. Note % increase in gain and 


feed efficiency with AUREOMYCIN. 


AUREOMYCIN 


IN FORMULA FEEDS 


CYANAMID SERVES THE MAN WHO MAKES A BUSINESS OF AGRICULTURE 
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Dealers and Vets 
Can Cooperate 


There was quite a big turnout at 
the monthly meeting of the Douglas 
District Feed Dealers Club at the 
White Swan dining room in Hansen's 
Creek. 


A big steak dinner was _ served, 


along with plenty of coffee and big 
pieces of apple pie. The good meal 
helped to put the men in a much bet- 
ter frame of mind, as good food gen- 
erall does. 

“By golly, Joe Brooks had his nerve 
inviting the vets in the area to eat 
and meet with us,” Jed Merton, a 
feed man, whispered to the dealer 
sitting next to him. “He may be ask- 


/ 


ing for trouble. Some of those vets 
are selling plenty of feed and hornin’ 
in on our business.” 

Bill Daggett, a dealer from Gene- 
see way, chuckled. “Maybe not, Jed. 
It’s time us fellows got together and 
got better acquainted. Some dealers 
are selling lots of serums and instru- 
ments, don’t forget that. And vets 
don’t like that competition.” 


“Notice there are only six or seven 
county vets here,” commented Jed. 
“The old vets, Wilson and Peterson, 
aren’t here. Only the young ones.” 

“Well, the old ones are too stub- 
born, just like old feed dealers,” 
laughed Bill. “Those young vets are 
all here. You can talk sense to those 
fellows. One thing I know, it just 
doesn’t make good sense for vets and 
dealers to be cuttin’ each other's 
business throats. We oughta be part- 
ners in helpin’ farmers.” 

When the meal was finished, Pres. 
Henrickson got to his feet and called 
the meeting to order. He dispensed 
with routine business, and then called 
on Joe Brooks to chairman the spe- 
cial events. 


Vets Welcomed 


Joe got to his feet and looked at 
the assembled men. “I am happy to 
welcome our neighbors, the veterin- 
arians, to this meeting. Feed dealers 
and veterinarians have much in com- 
mon. We both serve the farmer to 
help him make a profit. The economic 


welfare of the feed dealer and the 
veterinarian depends on how well we 
do our jobs.” 

Joe then went on to introduce by 
name the veterinarians present. They 
received much applause. Then Joe 
went on: “Feed dealers and veter- 
inarians in this county should have 
got together much sooner than this 
Why they didn’t, I don’t know. May- 
be all of us hung back a little. This 
summer I visited Dexter Oberhaus 
of Community Mills in Princeton, 
Ill., and N. Orrin Baker of Bakers, 
Inc., in Leland, Ill, and heard how 
these men, and a few other dealers 
who are members of the Illinois Feed 
Assn., are holding meetings with vet- 
erinarians in their districts. 

“It seemed like a mighty fine idea 
to me, and so I contacted Pres. Hen- 
rickson and a few other officers of 
our club and told them about it. As 
a result, we have this meeting to- 
night. I am going to call on a few of 
the veterinarians and also a few of 


life and better service! 


Get longer 


ROLLER MILLS 


give you you dealers to tell how you think we 
can face some of the problems that 
beset us.” 
U Dr. Peter Dowling, a 30-year-old 
> veterinarian, was the first man Joe 
called on to speak. He was a tall, 
. d lj 4 Chi handsome - looking chap from the 
| southern part of the county. He 
Best Gra e So : ie Fron = | talked for about a half hour. 


a He said he thought if the veterin- 
» | arian and the dealer each realized 
his special functions, there would be 
less conflict. He said he thought it 
was the province of the veterinarian, 
due to his special training, to diag- 
nose poultry and animal diseases and 
to prescribe for them. 

He also indicated that he person- 
ally had visited dealers in his area 
and had working agreements with 
some of them to make the feeds 
which he prescribed to be fed to 
chickens and livestock for remedial 


R. & F. Turner, World's Largest Roll 


. Manufactured by E. 
Unconditionally Guaranteed 


SOME OF THE COMPLETE 


purposes. 
“I don’t sell feed,” 
I don’t intend to.” 
Bill Patterson, a portly feed dealer 
who was over 50, said that he had 
heard of some veterinarians who 


he said, “and 


Two-High Cracker 


For soybeans, corn and other prod- 
ucts. Two and three pair-high. 
10x30, 10x36 and 10x42. Special 

for salt, potash, corn, 
soybeans, etc. Extra-heavy con- 
struction. Built for 24-hour service. 


12” Heavy Duty Jr. 
For the small operator or feeder 
who requires a well rolled grain 
on large diameter rolls. Available 
in 4 sizes, 12x18, 12x24, 12x30 
and 12x36. Also may be equipped 
with Jet Steamer. 


Heavy Duty 
Crimps and flakes all grains. 
Shown with Ross Jet Steamer. Fits 
small space. Safety shear-pin. 
Fibre scrapers or roll brushes. Cor- 
rugations available for all grains. 
Five sizes, 15x30 to 18x36. 


Rollerator 
Positive tram and roll protection. 
Quick-action, throw-out lever. 
Safety guards. Roller bearings 
throughout. 1, 2 and 3 pair-high, 
sanitary, and low models. 8 sizes, 
7x15 to 10x42. All Steel. 


Heavy duty, enclosed chain differential on 
all models, or V-belt differential if required. 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 


Ross Machine & Mill Supply, Inc. 
12 N. E. 28th St., Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Gentlemen: 

$ Please send FREE copy of your complete catalog on Ross > 

$ Roller mills, Turn-Tuff Rolls, Steamers and Coolers. : 

Schwartz & Ca, (Grain) Ltd 

aig : Victoria Products and Grain 
Roller Mills, Turn-Tuff Rolls, fnenten — : (overseas agents) Ltd. 
12 N. E. 28 ¢ Ph. JA 8-2132 © Okla. City, Okla. e City State : 
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SELLIN' SAM 


“Oh! Oh! Here comes that feed salesman again!" 


were selling feed, and he thought 
that business belonged to the feed 
dealer. He also said he agreed with 
the veterinarian that diagnosing dis- 
eases and prescribing were the spe- 
cial fields of the vet. He commended 
the idea of the vet cooperating with 


SAVE 2 EXTRA PIGS PER LITTER! 


FARROWING 
STALLS 
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Patented. Carry Walsh's UNCONDI- 
TIONAL MONEY -BACK GUARANTEE. 


Why pay more? COMPARE feature by 
feature... you'll find all-steel Walsh stalls 
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Direct for Free Literature 
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a feed dealer by funneling his way 
special feed orders containing certain 
medicants to remedy certain disease 
conditions. 

“Nutrition is the special business 
of the feed dealer who is qualified,” 
pointed out Bill, “while diagnosing 
disease and prescribing is the busi- 
ness of the veterinarian. Surely we 
can cooperate on this basis.” 


Others Speak 


Other veterinarians spoke, and so 
did other feed dealers. They were not 
unanimous in agreement, but it was 
evident that much good information 
was being passed around. Gradually 
a better understanding was develop- 
ing. 

Bill Daggett got to his feet after 
the meeting had been going for two 
hours. 

“Mr. President,” he said. “I am 
sure a lot of us have learned much 
from this discussion, but we still have 
a lot to talk about. It is getting late. 
We can't finish tonight. Why don't 
you appoint a committee of two feed 
dealers to meet with two veterinari- 
ans? Let these men have a couple of 
meetings to work out a voluntary 
program on how dealers and vets can 
work together for more harmony 
with their own ranks and for the 
benefit of the farmer.” 


“I second the motion,” 
other dealer. “My mill opens at 7 
a.m., and I'm the kind of guy who 
needs nine hours sleep every night. 
Otherwise I get dopey and might 
sell a ton and a half of feed for a 
ton price.” 

There was a ripple of laughter at 
this remark, and the motion passed. 
Later, Dr. Dowling bade Joe good 
night. “Holding this meeting was a 
good idea, Joe,” he said. “There's a 
better feeling already, because we see 
your problems, and you see ours. I 
think this committee can do some 
good work, and all of us will bene- 
fit.” 


‘T’m sure of it,” Joe declared. “We 
are now tackling a job we should 
have woroked harder on years ago.” 


called an- 


OPEN HOUSE HELD 


STANHOPE, IOWA—The Quaker 
Oats Co. elevator held open house for 
its recently completed new elevator 
and feed service department. 
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PENB New Products 
Unit Screens Egg 
Product Proposals 


CHICAGO—The Poultry & Egg 
National Board's new products steer- 
ing committee screened new egg prod- 
uct proposals, voted for an intensive 
survey of current research and ap- 
proved a resolution calling for the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture's 
poultry research and marketing ad- 
visory committee to give high priority 
support for new egg product re- 


search. These actions were taken at a 


meeting here recently. 

The egg industry needs both short- 
range and long-range egg product re- 
search development programs, com- 
mittee members agreed. The steering 
committee screened numerous new 
egg product ideas which were devel- 
oped by members of PENB’s new 


products development committee and 
ideas submitted by correspondents 
from various parts of the U.S. New 
product proposals also were evalu- 
ated in terms of their probable use- 
fulness and their ease of development. 

Another action by the committee 
calls on PENB to survey the agri- 
cultural colleges and experiment sta- 
tions of the U.S., USDA and selected 
medical schools in order to compile 
information concerning basic and 
applied egg product research which 
is already being planned or conduct- 
ed. A survey of this type will pro- 
vide a fund of useful information for 
interested researchers and, addition- 
ally, help to avoid duplication of 
research efforts, committee members 
said. 

Cognizant of the need for addition- 
al funds to conduct basic and applied 
research in the egg products field, 
the steering committee adopted the 
following resolution (which has al- 
ready been submitted to USDA's 
poultry research and marketing ad- 


visory committee for consideration 
at a Jan. 25 meeting of that group): 

“To provide increased markets for 
the egg industry, it is recommended 
that studies be instituted to develop 
practical, commercial methods of 
preserving egg products. These 
studies should involve not only the 
development of new or improved 
products, but should include the de- 
velopment of information concerning 
the usefulness of such products ta 
consumers, including hotels, restau- 
rants and institutions. Accordingly, 
this would provide information on 
how much consumers are willing to 
pay for services contained in the new 
or improved products.” 

1. First among these suggested 
projects is the preservation of cooked 
egg products, without refrigeration. 
Examples: Hard boiled eggs, deviled 
eggs, pickled eggs, smoked eggs, 
riced eggs for garnish and egg pastes. 

2. Second is the development of a 
family of refreshing drinks, including 
liquid raw eggs. Examples: Orange- 


When it comes to Morton agricultural products, the 
man in the white coat wins hands down. For he’s one 
of the chemists in the Nutritional Research Department 
at Morton’s ultra-modern research laboratory. Before 
any Morton agricultural product can be put on the mar- 


the toughest 
customer? 


ranch product carrying the famous Morton name. 

Every product must meet strict quality specifications. 
It must never vary in content analysis. It must give 
maximum performance at all times. And it must be the 
best possible product made at a given fair price. 


nog, prepared egg malts and eggnog. 

3. Third is the development of a 
line of frozen egg products or frozen 
egg dishes. Examples: Frozen egg 
sandwiches, complete meal with egg 
main dish and frozen French toast. 

4. Consideration should be given 
to market research projects on the 
following egg product items which 
have been laboratory tested: Frozen 
omelet, frozen French toast, and egg- 
nog for year-round use. 

The new products steering com- 
mittee was appointed by Ralph J. 
Thomas, president, PENB. The steer- 
ing committee, representing a cross 
section of the egg industry, was con- 
vened to take those actions necessary 
to foster a positive program for get- 
ting some new egg product suggestions 
on the market. Attending the first 
session were R. M. Hendrickson, Gen- 
eral Mills, chairman; O. A. Hanke, 
Watt Publishing Co.; Karl Koonz, 
Swift & Co.; Kathryn B. Nilos, PENB 
staff; Edward Priebe, Jr., Kraft 
Foods, Inc.; Dr. W. J. Stadelman, 
Purdue University; Ralph J. Thomas, 
DeKalb Agricultural Assn.; Dr. L. A. 
Wilhelm, Quaker Oats Co.; Mrs. J. R. 
Wilson, homemaker, and Dr. Virgil 
Wodika, Food and Container Insti- 
tute for the Armed Forces. Steering 
committee members not in attend- 
ance were Dr. L. B. Darrah, Cornell 
University, Hermon I. Miller, USDA, 
and Lloyd H. Geil, PENB general 
manager. 

A second meeting of the new prod- 
ucts steering committee has _ been 
tentatively scheduled in conjunction 
with the Fact Finding Conference, 
the time and place to be announced. 
Those interested in more details may 

contact Lloyd H. Geil, general man- 
ager, PENB, 8 So. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 3, Il. 


Head of Babcock 
Pullet Unit Named 


ITHACA, N.Y.— Paul Ferrier, a 
| feed service man for the last 14 
| years, has been named supervisor of 
the started pullet program at Bab- 
cock Poultry Farm, Ithaca, N.Y., 
according to C. E. Dayton, general 
manager. 

Mr. Ferrier will supervise farm 
flocks where started pullets are be- 
ing raised under the Babcock man- 
agement program. He succeeds Rob- 
ert Grunder, who is now in charge 
of sales for the Babcock international 
division. 

Mr. Ferrier was graduated from 
Canisteo (N.Y.) High School and the 
New York State Agricultural & Tech- 
nical Institute at Alfred, N.Y., major- 
ing in agricultural business and poul- 
try. While at Alfred, he worked on 
the school poultry farm. 

Mr. Ferrier worked for 1% years 
for Ralston Purina Co. as a retail 
| sales and service man in the Elmira 
| area. 


| — 


EX-GRAIN MAN DIES 

ALSTEAD, N.H.—Chauncey J 
Newell, 95, who was in the grain 
| business here for more than 50 years 
died at the Rockingham Memoria! 
Hospital in Bellows Falls, Vt. He was 
a native of Parishville, N.Y., and had 
been a resident of Alstead for 57 
years. Mr. Newell was chairman of 
| the board of trustees of the Walpole 
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Savings Bank at the time of his 
death. 
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“We wanted a new elevator, with all 
of the dependable, proven features of 
traditional design. In our Butler 
square tank elevator we have the de- 
sign we wanted, plus lower insurance 
rates, less maintenance and the dura- 
bility of steel.” 


Mr. Floyd Barthel 
Pingree Elevator 
Pingree, North Dakota 


in grain 
and feed storage 
by Butler 


Today you find Butler square tank 
country houses, annex storage, re- 
ceiving depots, feed mills and feed 
load-out stations scattered all over 
the country. 

Why have these tanks become so 
popular? The answer is simple. For 
grain storage, Butler square tanks 
offer all the advantages of traditional 
country elevator design, in addition 
to the protection that only all-steel 
construction can offer. 

But safe storage is only part of the 
reason for the growing interest feed 
and grain men are showing in these 
Butler square tanks. 

Feed manufacturers have found 
that Butler square tanks are an ideal 
way to build feed handling facilities. 
Butler square tank design and inter- 
nal tie-rods help eliminate bridging, 
even when handling soft feed ingre- 
dients. And, the square shape of these 
new tanks creates attractive struc- 
tures that blend well with existing 
facilities. 

Now turn the page for full details... 
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From roof deck to supporting structurals, Butler 
steel square tanks are engineered for strength 
and safety to withstand the stresses and strains 
that build up in vertical storage. They are fire 
and lightning safe. Insects, weather and rodents 
can't get in to spoil the contents. 

The square shape offers special advantages, too. 
You can make efficient use of ground space .. . 
build right up to drives or flush against existing 
buildings. Expansion is easy, end walls of present 
tanks serve as common walls for new tanks. 


Equally important, they can effect substantial 
savings. Butler pre-engineering saves costly rou- 
tine engineering time. Bolt-together construction 
saves weeks and months of erection time. The 
steel panels can’t rot, crack or check like wood or 
crumble like concrete. And, Butler mass-produc- 
tion economies bring you all-steel construction at 
the lowest possible cost. 

Add it all up. For strength, safety, reliability 
and economy, Butler square steel tanks are your 
best investment. 
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“Butler tanks were the most eco- 
nomical way to build the storage 
capacity we needed. And, by using 
Butler steel tanks, we'll save a lot 
of money on insurance, too. 

“The main thing I like about this 
new tank is the square shape. It 
lets you make the best use of your 
ground space... doesn’t waste 
space either. 

“We have two Butler square tank 
installations; one at Tulia.. . the 
other at Kaffir — and we really like 
them.” 

Harold Hipp, Manager 
Tulia Wheat Growers, Tulia, Texas 


“The square shape of these new 
Butler tanks gave us a nice-looking 
building ...saved valuable ground 
space, too. 

“The bin sizes give us a lot of 
flexibility in handling feed ingre- 
dients, etc. 

“These tanks were so strong that 
we could mount all our heavy ma- 
chinery right on top, without sacri- 
ficing bin space and capacity.” 
Joe Welp, 

Welp’s Feeds, Bancroft, lowa 


“Butler square tanks helped us 
solve a land problem . . . provided 
maximum storage capacity ina 
minimum of space. 

“These tanks handle approxi- 
mately 750 tons of inbound feed in- 
gredients monthly and we've had 
no problem with flow. 

“We liked our first Butler square 
tanks so much, we ordered four 
more (now installed—see photo at 
right) and plan to order a third 
installation soon.” 

D. M. Vervaecke, 
Benson Feed Mills, Inc. 
Omaha, Nebraska 
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Buildings, bins, 
bulk or 
bolted tanks... 


ji 


Butler can 
solve your 
storage needs 


Looking for a new, more economi- : 
cal way to expand... replace an | 
outmoded facility or for a feed 
handling method that will stimu- , 
late your sales and save labor? Or, 
do you need emergency storage in 
a hurry? 

Bring your problems to Butler, 
the company that provides more | 
safe storage for more bushels of 
grain and tons of feed than any 1 
other manufacturer . . . the com- 
pany that knows grain and feed 
storage best. 

There's a Butler storage expert 
near you who is an expert in plan- 
ning and building both flat and 
vertical structures. He knows the 
special problems of construction in 


 — your area — including local mate- c 


rials availability, soil conditions, 

— and other factors that influence ‘ 

storage construction. i 
He’s prepared to handle the 
whole job — from planning to com- 
= pletion. He’s a respected, estab- 


lished businessman. 

You can depend on him year 
after year for future service. 

Get him on the job in the plan- 


_ ning stages where his experience 
and specialized knowledge can 
help you the most. 


, BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


7402 East 13th Street, Kansas City 26, Missouri 
Manufacturers of Metal Buildings » Equipment for Farming, 
Oil Transportation, Outdoor Advertising + Contract Manufacturing 


Factories at Kansas City, Missouri « Minneapolis, Minnesota * Galesburg, Illinois 
Richmond, California « Birmingham, Alabama « Houston, Texas « Burlington, Ontario, Canada 
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Economists Confirm 


Predicted Trends in 
Cattle, Hog Prices 


Confirmation of the thinking that 
cattle prices are likely to drift down- 
ward in 1960 and hog prices will hold 
near their present level until the be- 
ginning of the year’s second half 
came out of Purdue University and 
Iowa State University this week. 

Prof. Francis Kutish, Iowa State 
agricultural economist, says the cat- 
tle cycle has reached the point where 
slaughter begins to expand. He points 
out also that if the spring pig crop 
is down 11% as indicated by the De- 
cember report of the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture (Feedstuffs, Dec. 26 
and Jan. 2), the market for hogs next 
summer and fall will be $2@3 higher 
than this year. 

Purdue University agricultural 
economists see higher hog prices— 
$15@17 next June or early July—as a 
result of reduced farrowings. And 
they, too, expect that for the next 
two or three months low prices will 
continue because of breeding herd 
liquidation. 

It was noted that a small percent- 
age change in the supply of hogs 
causes a greater percentage change in 
the price of hogs. The substantial re- 
duction forecast for 1960 spring far- 
rowings is expected to cut marketings 
enough so that the seasonal price rise 
from the winter low to the summer 
high will be greater than usual this 
year. The hog price trend in the sec- 
ond half of this year will depend on 
how many spring crop pigs are sent 
to market. 

Because the cattle cycle has 
reached the point of slaughter ex- 
pansion, slaughtering of steers, heif- 
ers and cows is expected to be up in 
1960. 

Prof. Kutish believes fed cattle 
prices will average $1@2 cwt. lower 
this year than last. If marketings of 
lower grade slaughter cattle and cows 
should increase sharply in 1960, 
there could be a great decline in fed 
cattle prices later in the year. The 
trend toward further weakness in fed 
cattle prices was substantiated by 
both Purdue and Iowa State. 

Purdue says if pasture is ample and 
the beef herd has not already been 
culled, producers probably will be 
ahead to hold their cows for another 
calf. 

Even though seasonal price declines 
may be severe after mid-1960, the 
sharpest break in cattle prices is still 
a year or two away, Prof. Kutish 
notes. He believes producers with 
beef cow herds can take this oppor- 
tunity to “shape up” their herds and 
cull out non-producing or off-quality 
cattle before the sharper price drop. 


Midland Announces 
100% Expansion Plans 


MINNEAPOLIS—Along with an- 
nouncing that Midland Cooperative, 
Inc., had experienced its “biggest and 
best” year, A. J. Smaby, general 
manager, explained plans for a 100% 
expansion during a five-year growth 
program to start Sept. 1 of this year. 

Mr. Smaby reported the coopera- 
tive’s plan at a stockholders’ meet- 
ing this week here. 

Among the new facilities planned, 


Mr. Smaby listed 50 additional feed 
mills and fertilizer blending plants. 

He said that the co-op wasn't plan- 
ning to infiltrate other co-ops’ terri- 
tories, but to “more nearly saturate” 
its own area with services and mer- 
chandise. 

“Farms are getting fewer and few- 
er, while urban and suburban areas 
are growing. We must plan to serve 
these people if we are to grow,” Mr. 
Smaby noted. 

Other new facilities listed as 
planned for Minnesota, Wisconsin and 
Iowa are: 81 bulk petroleum distri- 
bution centers, 30 liquid petroleum 
plants, 125 service stations, 300 new 
dealer-agent service stations and 41 
retail hardware outlets. 

Mr. Smaby called 1959 the “biggest 
and best year” in Midland’s 33-year 
history. He reported total sales were 
at a high of $50,247,148 and net mar- 
gins were $2,351,108, compared with 
$525,532 a year earlier. 

The co-op aims for sales of $95,- 
150,000 and net margins of $6,999,000 


by 1965, Mr. Smaby declared. 

“We expect to build our assets from 
$12,740,007 in 1959 to $46,817,000 
by 1965 and boost our capital equities 
from last year’s $15,749,093 to $33,- 
663,000," Mr. Smaby said. 


Co-op Names Kansas 


Feed Mill Manager 


KANSAS CITY—William H. Cool- 
idge, Parkville, Mo., has been ap- 
pointed manager of the Consumers 
Cooperative Assn. feed mill under 
construction at Muncie, Kansas. 

For the past eight years, Mr. 
Coolidge has been in Kansas City 

| with the Ralston Purina Co., where 
| he did production efficiency and qual- 
ity control work. 

The new mill, scheduled for com- 
pletion by Feb. 1, will turn out 40,000 
tons of feed annually. It will be a 
key installation in the network of 
feed mills being constructed to serve 
the co-op’s membership over an 11- 
state area. 
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California Poultry 
Co-op Changes Name 


SAN LEANDRO, CAL.—-After 43 
years under the name Poultry Pro- 
ducers of Central California, the 
members of this egg, feed and farm 
supply cooperative have voted to 
change the name of their association 
to Nulaid Farmers Assn 

The name of Nulaid Farmers Assn. 
was selected “to more clearly identify 
the expanding services and geographi- 
cal boundaries of the association and 
retain the identification value of the 
famous ‘Nulaid’ brand of eggs,” offi- 
cials said. 

This cooperative has 10,500 mem- 
bers located in northern, central and 
southern California, marketing eggs 
through its 4,400 retail and whole- 
sale customers. There are two large 
egg packing plants, five feed mills 
and 39 branches with Nu-Farm feeds, 
supplies and fuels. 
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Now, sell ‘MORE LEAN” in your hog feeds! 


EXCLUSIVE M-N-C BENEFITS BRING 
PREMIUM MARKET PRICES 


M-N-C provides the meat producing factor 3 
recommended by leading Danish nutritionists , 
for leaner hogs that command premium market 
prices. With M-N-C (partially delactosed whey 
product) in the ration, hogs will gain faster— 
maintain general conditioning from weaning 


to market. 


1 M-N-C contains an ideal balance of the essential 
* amino acids that make protein function with 


maximum effectiveness. 


M-N-C today. 


WESTERN CONDENSING COMPANY 
APPLETON, WISCONSIN, World-Wide Supplier of Quality Milk Products 


DIVISION OF 


OAIRIES, INC. 


M-N-C supplies a sufficient level of Lactose, the 
* carbohydrate of choice. 


Pound for pound, M-N-C offers a higher content 
of natural milk vitamins and minerals than any 
other milk type supplement. 


M-N-C’s smooth, even texture assures uniform 
high quality, color and distribution in mixed 
feeds. So put more 
sell in your feeds— 
write or wire for in- 
formation about 
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Program for Utah 
Feed Meeting Set 


LOGAN, UTAH—Developments in 
the livestock and poultry nutrition, 
along with other subjects of interest 
to feed men, will be discussed Feb. 
4-5 at the Utah Feed Manufacturers 
& Dealers Assn. annual meeting and 
nutritional conference at Utah State 
University. 

Besides talks on nutrition, the pro- 
gram will include, among other top- 
ics, discussions of vertical integra- 
tion, pelleting and veterinary-feed 
dealer relationships. 

Talks on two timely subjects will 
open the meeting the morning of 
Feb. 4. Dr. M. E. Ensminger, Wash- 
ington State University, Pullman, 
will discuss ‘‘Vertical Integration in 
the Livestock Industry,” followed by 
Al Alessio, California Pellet Mill Co., 
discussing pelleting feeds. 

A panel discussion on “Specifica- 


tion Buying and Production of Live- 
stock,” moderated by Dr. James A. 
Bennett, Utah State University, will 
close out the opening morning. On 
the panel will be Roy Smith, Phoe- 
nix, Ariz., representing the producers, 
Cecil Hellbusch, Safeway, Salt Lake 
City, representing chain stores, Stu- 
art Petty, Swift and Co., Ogden, re- 
presenting the packers, and Dr. Ens- 
minger, chairman of the animal sci- 
ence department at Washington. 

Carl Neumann, secretary-manager 
of the National Livestock and Meat 
Board, Chicago, will be the luncheon 
speaker the first day. 

One of the highlights of the after- 
noon sessions will be a talk on 
“Automation in the Livestock In- 
dustry” by Dr. Ensminger. Dr. Wayne 
Binns of the host university will give 
another talk on nutrition and poison- 
ous plants as related to range live- 
stock management. 

Four talks will share attention in 
the Feb. 5 morning session. 

Dr. C. Y. Cannon, Brigham Young 


University, Provo, Utah, will open 
the morning sessions with a talk on 
“The New Approach to Dairy Cat- 
tle Feeding,” followed by Dr. Owen 
Thompson, Dr. Salsbury’s Laborator- 
ies, Charles City, Iowa, on “Veterin- 
ary-Feed Dealer Relationships.” 

Two discussions on poultry will 
follow a recess. Dr. John Quisen- 
berry, Texas A&M College, College 
Station, will talk on restricted feed- 
ing of poultry and Dr. J. O. Ander- 
son of the host school will give a 
progress report on poultry feeding. 

Three talks closed out the meeting 
Friday afternoon. Elmo Packer, 
Cache Valley Breeders Assn., will 
discuss artificial insemination of live- 
stock. Dr. Quisenberry will follow 
with a talk, “Energy-Protein Levels 
for Poultry,” and Lawrence Morris 
of Brigham Young will give the final 
address, “Does Utah Have a Poultry 
Future?” 

Officers of the Utah Feed Manu- 
facturers & Dealers Assn. are: Mer- 
rill Rushforth, Utah Poultry & Farm- 
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orster 


designs and builds complete feed mills 
Forster-built feed mills give you the right ca- 

to produce 
good feed at lowest cost. Because Forster 
also manufactures a complete line of feed 
milling machinery, you can expect to save 
money on a Forster “turnkey” job. Contact 
Forster today. At your service... 
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ers Cooperative, Salt Lake City 
president; Ralph Blackham, Moroni 


(Utah) Feed Co., vice president: 
Lawrence Morris, Brigham Young 
University, Provo, secretary-treas 


urer, and Jay O. Anderson, Uta! 
State University, Logan, assistani 
secretary-treasurer. 


Purina Names Sioux 


Falls Sales Manager 


ST. LOUIS—Richard A. Heidbred- 
er, poultry feed sales manager of the 
Grainbelt region for Ralston Purina 
Co., has been pro- 
moted to sales 
manager of the | 
newly formed | 
Sioux Falls divi- 
sion, according to 7 
H. B. Morris, vice § 
president and feed 
general sales man- 
ager, St. Louis. 

Mr. Heidbreder 
will headquarter in 
Sioux Falls, S.D. — 
The appointment R. A. Heidbreder 
became effective Jan. 1. 

He joined the company in 1946 as 
a salesman in the Lincoln, Neb., area 
Subsequently he had sales districts 
in Kansas, was in the company’s 
headquarters in St. Louis as manager 
of sanitation supplies sales for the 
Grainbelt region and later was man- 
ager of poultry feed sales for the re- 
gion. 

Mr. Heidbreder graduated from 
Knox College at Galesburg, IIL, and 
took graduate work at the University 
of Colorado. 


Myvamix” 
VITAMIN E 
FEED SUPPLEMENT 
IS DISTRIBUTED BY: 


Tey 


we fly our 


ADA, OKLA 


FEderal 2-60 


Name 


eee 


FORSTER MFG. CO., ADA, OKLA. Dept. FS-!16 
Gentlemen: | am interested in building a new feed mill. 
| would like to discuss my needs with you. No obligation. 


THE AMBURGO COMPANY, INC. 
1315-17 Walnut Street 
Philadelphia 7, Pennsylvania 


| E. A. CARTER BROKERAGE COMPANY 


308 Stovall's Professional Building 
Tempo 2, Florida 


FEED PRODUCTS, INC. 
1370 11th Street 
Denver, Colorado 


W. M. GILLIES, INC. 
244 California Street 
San Francisco 11, California 


GOOD-LIFE CHEMICALS, INC. 
310 South First Street 
Effingham, Illinois 


HOLT PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Box 840 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 


KINDSTROM-SCHMOLL COMPANY 
418 Flour Exchange 
Minneapolis 15, Minnesota 
M. A. McCLELLAND COMPANY 
Dwight Building 
Kansas City 5, Missouri 
JOE N. PLESS COMPANY 
P.O. Box 2654 
Memphis 2, Tennessee 
CARROLL SWANSON SALES COMPANY 
2215 Forest Avenue , 
Des Moines 11, lowa 
THE JOHN F. YOUNG COMPANY 
3270 Southside Avenue 
Cincinnati 4, Ohio 
IN CANADA 
CHARLES ALBERT SMITH, LIMITED 
356 Eastern Avenue 
Toronto 8, Ontario 
8307 Royden Road 
Montreal, P. Q. 


And, of course, you can get it directly 


Rochester 3, N. Y. Sales offices: New 
York and Chicago. 


producers of 


Myvamix 
Vitamin E 


Distillation Products Industries 
is a division of 


Eastman Kodak Company 


from Distillation Products Industries, 
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FEED COMPOUND 
> 
Make more profit in ’6O 
“There's a kilt-ful of cost-cutting help, mon... _the-bag for extra energy, minerals and vitamins; 
in e’ry bag a John Deere Urea! Aye!'Tis a bonny- AND, reduced freight, handling and storage costs! 
good feed y-r-r makin’, too, me lad!"’ And so ‘tis! John Deere Urea is always fresh, free flowing, 
... giving your feed customers not only fast- and easily mixed...and just as important, it 
conversion protein, but improved efficiency of stays mixed! Rail and truck shipments made 7 
ruminant feeds, a well-known bonus quality in days weekly, and every shipment receives in- 
John Deere Urea Feed Compound! dividual attention. 
What's more, John Deere Urea’s ultra-high (262%) _—_ For literature, samples and prices (no obligation) 
protein equivalent means less bulk, more roomin- phone or write: 
; Grand Ri hemical 
Quality you know...a name you trust! | i 
ly | 1 Gentlemen: Please send FREE COPY of | 
“HOW TO USE JOHN DEERE UREA," sam- 
w ples and prices. i 


DEERE COMPAN 


OKLAHOMA PHONE VAlley 55-2000 


JOHN DEERE 


Address 
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and 


Offer a Medicated Turkey Feed Program 
that Delivers Protection from Start to Finish 


Today’s turkey raisers are looking for a feed that combines consistent 
nutrition and health protection. They rely on you to provide them with 
feeds that will do more for their birds at an economical cost. This is one 
reason you'll want to follow the Dr. Salsbury Polystat and Histostat-50 
program in your turkey feed formulations. 


When formulating your turkey starter feeds, push the Polystat button. 
Polystat eliminates the need for a separate coccidiostat, a separate wormer, 
and a separate growth stimulant. This effective combination offers “top 
level” protection at a “low level” cost. 


What about blackhead? When formulating your growing-finishing feeds, 
push the Histostat-50 button. A new, improved formulation permits the 
active ingredient to do its work more completely and effectively. Histostat-50 
is the best, most economical blackhead preventive on the market today. 


See your Dr. Salsbury representative, or call, write, or wire for further 
information on the Polystat-Histostat-50 program. 


LABORATORIES 


lowa 


Dr. SALSBURY’S 


Charles City 


NATIONWIDE SERVICE TO THE FEED INDUSTRY 


> ‘ 


2 
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DEPENDABILITY... 


The Ranch Mart 


95th and Mission Rood 
Prairie Village 15, Kansas 


Mitchell 9-0386 (Kansas City) 


HELP FARMERS—tThese are three of the men responsible for the new 
program to help farmers with livestock management practices undertaken 


by the formula feed industry and Kansas State University. 
Dr. Harold E. Jones, Kansas State director of extension; Jack 


to right): 


They are (left 


Grubb, Naturich Mills, Abilene, chairman of the Kansas feed group which 
worked on the recommendations, and Maurice Johnson, Professional Feeds 
division, Spencer Kellogg & Sons, Inc., Kansas City, Mo., president of the 


Midwest Feed Manufacturers Assn. 


Management Help 
Offered Farmers 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS—A com- 
bined effort on the part of the for- 
mula feed industry and Kansas State 
University to help farmers with their 
livestock management practices was 
discussed here last week, by Dr. 
Harold E. Jones, Kansas State's di- 
rector of extension. 

Speaking at the 15th Kansas For- 
mula Feed Conference, Dr. Jones 
praised the industry for recognizing 
that leading farmers had changed 
their feeding practices. For the last 
15 years, he said, the university and 
the feed industry have worked to- 
gether closely, each in its own way, 
to help farmers obtain lower cost, 
higher efficiency feeds. 

At last year’s conference, Dr. 
Jones said, it was agreed that the 
university and the feed industry have 
the obligation to make sure that 
farmer-users of formula feeds also 
follow the best recommended prac- 
tices in their livestock programs. 

To implement this effort, a set of 
four folders, entitled “Management 
Tips on Dairy, Poultry, Beef and 
Swine,” has been printed. The set 


contains, Dr. Jones said, “what we 
have agreed are basic management 
recommendations for farmers. in 
these four areas.” 

The folders were distributed to 
those attending the K-State confer- 
ence and will be available in county 
extension offices and from the dis- 
tribution center at Umberger Hall, 
Kansas State University, Manhattan. 

Discussions at the conference on 
management practices were given by 
members of the K-State extension 
staff: R. F. King, Jr., dairy; Wendell 
A. Moyer, swine; Lot F. Taylor, beef 
cattle; and M. E. Jackson, poultry. 
Others who assisted in the prepara- 
tion of the folders were T. B. Avery 
and Gayner McDaniel, poultry; Dr. 
Ed F. Smith, beef cattle; Dr. B. A. 
Koch, swine, and Dr. George Ward, 
dairy. 


QUAKER OATS APPOINTS 


FORT DODGE, IOWA—Clyde A. 
Bavender, newly-appointed superin- 
tendent of country elevators for 
Quaker Oats Co., will make his head- 
quarters here, it is announced by 
Harold W. Cole, manager of country 
elevators and central feed division 
here. Mr. Bavender has been with 
Quaker Oats since 1938. 


AFMA Publishes 4 
Feed Ingredient 


Purchasing Guides 


CHICAGO — Four newly estab- 
lished purchasing guides that may 
be added to the looseleaf, indexed 
handbook “AFMA Feed Ingredient 
Purchasing and Trade Rules Guide” 
have been published by the Ameri- 
can Feed Manufacturers Assn. 

The guides cover the following: 
Linseed oil meal, flaxseed screenings 
oil feed, brewers dried yeast and 
hydrolyzed poultry feathers. 

The purchasing guide work of the 
AFMA nutrition council and the 
AFMA committee of purchasing 
agents, collaborating with 14 nation- 
al allied industry associations, to 
establish guides for a wide range of 
ingredients will be of a continuing 
nature, AFMA officials noted. 

As new guides are developed, and 
as improved methods of judging 
quality cause existing guides to come 
up for revision, AFMA will publish 
these in standard, three-hole- 
punched, looseleaf form for distribu- 
tion to holders of the AFMA hand- 
book and for insertion in the per- 
manent binder. 

Purchasing guides currently are 
being developed for the following in- 
gredients: Soybean meal (three 
types), and for products of the mo- 
lasses, wet corn milling, wheat mill 
feed, poultry by-product and brewing 
industries. 

A complete copy of the current 
inventory of guides is available to 
non-members for $10 by writing to 
AFMA, 53 W. Jackson Blvd., Chi- 
cago 4, Ill. 


Hens Lay More Eggs 


In California Test 


MODESTO, CAL.—Hens in the 
11th California Official Random Sam- 
ple Test have produced more eggs 
than those in previous years, to 31 
weeks of age, according to Emery A. 
Johnson, superintendent of the Cali- 
fornia Poultry Improvement Com- 
mission. 

Floor birds in 1959 averaged 44 
eggs, compared to 40 eggs in 1958 
and 42 eggs the year before. Cage 
birds produced 45 eggs, considerably 
exceeding 1958’s average of 34 eggs, 
and have laid 3 eggs more than those 
of the ninth test. 

Livability among the 11th test 
birds during the first quarter was 
99.3% for the 13-week period. 


BLATCHFORD 
CALF MEAL CO. 
WAUKEGAN, ILL. 


MODERN FEED PLANTS 


By IBBERSON 
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Now, when Mother Nature does not provide the required 
mineral ingredients for poultry and livestock, the demand for 
formula feeds greatly increases. Feed and mineral manufac- 
turers look to a dependable source for a supply of proven 
high quality defluorinated phosphate. 

Butler Chemical Company has consistently produced a 
phosphatic feed supplement of the highest quality .. . 
POLLYPHOS . . . for the feed and mineral manufacturers 
the country over. 


Plant & Warehouse: P.O. Box938 - 


SALES AGENTS: Warner Brokerage Co., Inc., Minneapolis + 


Galena Park, Texas * 


These same feed and mineral manufacturers can always 


rely on the uniform high quality of ... POLLYPHOS... 
its phosphorus content is 19% or above ... with a minimum 
of 32% — maximum 35% calcium and no more than .19% 
fluorine. 

POLLYPHOS can be delivered to you at low cost in 
bags, or in bulk — in truck or carload lots. 

Look to Butler Chemical Company as your dependable 
source of supply of proven high quality defluorinated phos- 
phate. For delivered prices to your plant, phone, wire or write 
us or your nearest Butler Sales Agent. 


Sales Division: 1230 Esperson Building 
Houston 2, Texas Phone CA 2-9711 


Phone OR 2-7587 


Carroll Swanson Sales Co., Des Moines * Warren Sales Co., Denver 


James P. Sprigg Co., Los Angeles White Star ConcentratesCo., Portland £&.A. Towns Limited, Vancouver 1, B.C. 
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Poultry Federation 
Announces Plans 


For Arizona Meeting 


TUCSON, ARIZ.—‘“We Can Pro- 
duce—How Can We Sell?” is the 
theme of the eighth annual meeting 
of the Arizona Poultry Federation 
scheduled for Jan. 27 at the Univer- 
sity of Arizona Student Union Build- 
ing. 

Dr. Allen A. Kurnick, head of the 
poultry science department and pro- 
gram chairman, said that marketing 
and advertising eggs, as well as vari- 
ous aspects of egg quality, will be 
featured during the meeting. 

Dr. Kurnick said the featured 
speaker will be Lloyd H. Geil, gen- 
eral manager, Poultry & Egg Na- 
tional Board, Chicago, who will dis- 
cuss, “Can We Afford Local and 
National Promotion?” 

Speakers scheduled on the mor- 
ning program include: C. D. Edmond, 


extension marketing specialist, Uni- 
versity of Arizona, “Arizona Poultry 
Industry—Future Outlook”; J. Kaf- 
fenberger, Arizona State Egg Inspec- 
tor, Phoenix, “How Do State Egg 
Laws Help to Sell the Product?” and 
Dr. Leo Kline, poultry laboratory, 
U.S. Department of Agriculture’s 
western utilization research and de- 
velopment division, Albany, N.Y. A 
business meeting also will be held in 
the morning. 

A panel discussion is scheduled in 
the afternoon on, “Eggs Are Part of 
Our Business—How Do We Treat 
Them and How Do They Treat Us?” 
Dr. Franklin D. Rollins, extension 
poultry specialist, University of Ari- 
zona, will discuss “Consumer Likes 
and Dislikes.” 

Registration fee for the meeting 
is $3.50, which includes a noon 
luncheon. 

The Arizona Poultry Federation 
has representatives from every seg- 
ment of the poultry industry in Ari- 
zona, according to Dr. Kurnick. 


Borden Votes 2-for-1 


Capital Stock Split 


FLEMINGTON, N.J.—Borden Co. 
stockholders voted in favor of a two- 


for-one split of the company’s capital | | 


stock at a special meeting here. 


Harold W. Comfort, president, re- | 


ported that 77% of the company’s 
shares were voted and that the vote 
was 99.64% in favor. 

The split became effective at the 
close of business Jan. 5. Stockholders 
of that record date will be mailed 
certificates for the additional shares 
on Jan. 27. 

Mr. Comfort, in addressing stock- 
holders present at the meeting, said 
that although final 1959 figures are 
not in, it appears now that Borden 
will reach all-time highs in both sales 
and earnings. He estimated that 1959 
sales will approximate $944 or $945 
million, compared with $915 million 
for 1958, and that earnings will be 
about $25.5 million, compared with 


A new Myers-Sherman M-400 ... the portable feed plant that’s designed to operate 
with maximum efficiency and economy... built to eliminate costly repair problems found 
in other types of mills. 


Complete on-the-job training 
Advertising and merchandising aids 
Convenient financing 


A plan to secure regular customers 
Your own cost accounting system 


Reliable factory service 


MYERS-SHERMAN CO. 


_STREATOR, ILLINOIS 


1602 S. Winois Street 
Streator, Illinois 


MYERS-SHERMAN CO. 


I'm interested in $10,000 to $20,000 a year. Tell mo more 
about the M-400 portable feed plant. 


STATE. 


R. W. Austin 


NEW DIRECTOR—E lection of 
Robert W. Austin, Harvard Univer- 
sity professor, to the board of direc- 
tors of Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., 
of Minneapolis, was announced by 
Thomas L. Daniels, chairman of the 
board. A member of the faculty of 
the Advanced Management Program, 
Mr. Austin has been a professor at 
Harvard's graduate school of busi- 
ness administration since 1953. He is 
an authority in the fields of corpor- 
ate law, food and drug law, anti-trust 
law, and pricing, distribution, adver- 
tising, trade association and basing 
point problems. Mr. Austin is a di- 
rector of several other corporations, 
including the Crossett Co., Crossett 
Public Utilities Co., Fordyce Lumber 
Co., Warren Steam Pump Co., War- 
ren Pumps, Inc., and Davidson Rub- 
ber Co. 


$24.6 million in 1958. On a per share 
basis, earnings for 1959 would be 
about $5.20, compared with $5.06 in 
1958. 

He noted that, while future predic- 
tions are difficult to make, the com- 
pany’s objective planning forecasts 
have been reasonably accurate and 
that these forecasts now indicate an- 
other banner year in 1960. He added 
a belief that the Borden period of 
greatest growth will be in the 1960's. 


— 


Mastitis Ointment 


Campaign Announced 


RAHWAY, N.J.—A _ special mer- 
chandising campaign for a_ soluble 
mastitis ointment has been announced 
by the chemical division of Merck & 
Co., Inc., here. 

Distributors and retailers will par- 
ticipate in the program in January 
and February. Merck is offering six 
tubes or syringes of the ointment, 
Bovitrin, for the price of five.. The 
“One Free with Five” campaign is 
national in its scope, but special em- 
phasis is being placed in the states 
of Minnesota, Iowa, Wisconsin and 
New York. 

Bovitrin is a combination of a “su- 
per-soluble” steroid—prednisolone 21- 
phosphate—and three antibiotics, 
penicillin, dihydrostreptomycin and 
neomycin. 


Cable Address: Parrheim 
GRAIN 
Flour 


= Domestic & Export 
PARRISH & HEIMBECKER 


Export Office — TORONTO, CANADA 
WINNIPEG — GALGARY — MONTREAL 
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PEDIGREE HOUSE 


A Pure Line Progeny Testing 
Program, together with a Pedi- 
gree Cross- Bred Progeny Test- 
ing Program is constantly at 
work on new developments, 
Pictured is one of over three 
hundred individual pedigree 
Single sire pens in use. 


LAYING HOUSE 


Our Duluth Farm maintains 
laying house sites which houses 
over 100,000 breeders at all 
times. Birds are reared in con- 
finement and on range under 
average field conditions, 


BROODING HOUSE 


This is a close-up of the in- 
terior of a typical Brooder 
House at Chas. Vantress Farms, 
Facilities are maintained for 
starting 350,000 pedigree 
chicks per year. 


Chas. Vantvess Farms, Tuc 


DULUTH, GEORGIA 
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BACK OF YOUR REQUIREMENTS 


IS THE 


VANTRESS MALE PROGRAM 


OF 
Applied 


Genetics 


The unequaled Technical 
Breeding Development Program 
of Chas. Vantress Farms, Inc. 
is based on precision 
measurements compiled with 
painstaking thoroughness. 

All characteristics that affect 
Production efficiency and 
consumer quality are included 
in sire family summaries and 
are used in breeding selection 
work. This program of Applied 
Genetics is why the Vantress 
Dominant White Male Line 
sires the nations leading 

meat chicks. 
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Inclined 
Drag Feeders 


Y= Duty Truck Hoists 
| 
ECONOMY Alnico 


Permanent Magnetic 
Separators 


Ear Corn 
Crusher Feeders 


JACOBSON MACHINE WORKS, INC. 


Nearly a Half Century of Service to the Feed Industry 
Dept.M Minneapolis 14, Minn. 


1090 Tenth Avenue S. E. 


4 ‘FEED MILL 
EQUIPMENT 


Vertical 
Mixers 


Recirculating 
Collectors 


 GACOBSON 
HAMMERMILLS- 


AJACS 
Quick Screen Change 


UNIVERSAL 

Quick Screen Change 

AJACS-0-MATIC 
Remote ‘Seren 
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Arka@asas “Meat Performance Test *rec- 
ords With top, pet average of 3.42 dbs. 
per bird 3.8 weeks of age (crosséd’ with 
son. Of Arkansas). Secomd place _ 
LEDBREST Crosses (Cobb Cross) 
sina 3.30 Ibs. at 8 weeks» Broiler 
from LEDBREST males. wi 
of the cornish on a long? 


A 
ober 13, 


iler Crosses shifttered 


ntly, outweigh other Broilers 


ler 
mance Test No. 15, 


Write today for additional information on Brown’s LEDBREST 


Cockerels ... 


Mr. GAIL BROWN 


an exclusive breed second to none! 


| Jeff D. Brown & Co., Inc. 


303-A EAST EMMA 
SPRINGDALE, ARKANSAS 


BROWN's 


CORNISH CROSS 


COCKERELS 


Standards and Diets for 
Vitamin K Research 


By Dr. Paul Griminger 
Rutgers University 


The three compounds which we 
compared as possible standards for 
vitamin K research are menadione, 
vitamin K, and the water soluble 
menadione sodium bisulfite complex 
(MSBC), which contains 63% mena- 
dione sodium bisulfite (MSB). We 
have been investigating the efficacy 
of these three forms of vitamin K 
both in the presence and in the ab- 
sence of stress agents. For a compari- 
son in the absence of a stress agent 
we used a purified diet as shown in 
Table 1. This diet was fed to day- 
old chicks for one week without sup- 
plementation and then for two fur- 
ther weeks with graded levels of the 
three vitamin K-active compounds. 
As a criterion of vitamin K sufficien- 
cy, we used the attainment of mini- 
mum prothrombin times, employing 
Quick's one stage method of pro- 
thrombin determination. To avoid 
coprophagy, the chicks were kept in 
batteries with raised wire floors. 

Figure 1 shows the effect of the 
three supplements on prothrombin 
time. Judging effectiveness on a 
weight basis, vitamin K, was most ef- 
fective for the attainment of normal 
prothrombin time, followed closely 
by menadione and menadione sodium 
bisulfite— so closely in fact, that 
there is reasonable doubt about the 
significance of the difference. 


Requirements 


The data indicate a requirement of 
approximately 1 mg. per kg. diet. 
For MSBC, the form in which MSB 
is usually added to practical rations, 
the requirement would be 50% high- 
er, due to the additional molecule of 
sodium bisulfite. Since the feed effi- 
ciency with a purified diet of this 
type tends to be better than with a 
practical ration, the chicks’ require- 
ment might be somewhat lower with 
such rations. Thus, the above men- 
tioned figure could be considered as 
possessing a built-in “safety-factor.” 

Comparing the three compounds on 
an equimolecular basis, different ac- 
tivity ratios are obtained due to the 
different molecular weights of the 
three compounds. Under these condi- 
tions vitamin K, can be calculated 
to be most active, followed by MSBC, 
with menadione trailing behind. This 


EDITOR’S NOTE: The two ac- 
companying articles are additional 
papers from the last annual meeting 
of the Animal Nutrition Research 
Council in Washington, D.C. The 
papers were among the presenta- 
tions which were part of a program 
presented by the ANRC’s technical 
projects committee. One group of 
papers dealt with standards and diets 
for vitamin K research. The first of 
these was published in the Jan. 9 
issue of Feedstuffs. Two additional 
papers are presented here, and a 
fourth will appear in next week's 
Feedstuffs. 


was our first indication that mena- 
dione, which in the past has been 
considered as the standard, is not an 
ideal choice. 

Modern poultry rations frequently 
contain drugs and growth stimulants 
which can, from the point of view of 
the nutritionist, be considered as 
“stress agents.”” Sometimes these 
“stress agents” are antagonistic in 
nature to certain nutrients; at other 
times, their modes of action are more 
obscure. We have tested the activity 
of the same three vitamin-K active 
compounds in the presence of sulfa- 
quinoxaline and of dicumarol. 

For this line of experimentation 
we employed a simplified practical 
diet (Table 2), which was fed to 
day-old chicks for two weeks with- 
out any supplement, and then for 
two more weeks with the “stress 


agents” and graded levels of the vita- 
TABLE 1. Purified Diet for Vitamin K 
Research 

Starch and Cerelose 59.35 
30.00 
Di-methionine ....... -40 
Aminoacetic acid ... -50 
Mineral supplement* . 5.30 
Vitamin supplement* 45 
Non-nutritive fiber 3.00 
100.00 


Fier sey mineral levels as listed by Fisher 
and Johnson, J. Nutr. 60:26! (1956), and vita- 
min levels as listed by Griminger, Proc. Soc. 
Exp. Biol. Med., 96:757 (1957). 


Preparation for Vitamin K 
Assay of Feeds 


By Dr. Douglas V. Frost 
Abbott Laboratories 


Menadione (vitamin K;) is a pure 
chemical powder. It is a potent skin 
irritant, but is otherwise easy to use 
in premixes and in feeds. It proved 
less stable than menadione sodium 
bisulfite complex (MSBC) in finished 
feeds and in most premixes where 
comparison studies were made. Both 
are unstable to strong alkali and to 
light. 

Vitamin K; is an oil and therefore 
more difficult to admix in feeds. Bead- 
lets of vitamin K, in gelatin, as with 
vitamin A oil, appear to offer a solu- 
tion to this problem. Such a prepara- 
tion, meeting precise specifications, 
would serve well as a vitamin K, 
standard. 

Menadione sodium bisulfite com- 
plex, the water soluble product in- 
troduced in 1953 for feed use as Klo- 
togen, contains by definition not less 
than 63% menadione sodium bisul- 


fite, U.S.P., or 33% menadione. Ex- 
perience over 19 years in making this 
product, first for medical use, and 
since 1953 for feed use, shows high 
constancy as to menadione content. 
The range for 20 batches was 32- 
34.5% menadione, average 33.6% 
The product is available as powdered 
MSBC, also premixed in soybean oil 
meal. Either the powder or premix, 
meeting suitable specifications of 
identity and purity, may serve as a 
vitamin K feeding standard. 

Tests in our laboratory showed 
MSBC more stable than MSB in vari- 
ous premixes and feed concentrates. 
MSB has not achieved commercial 
importance because of its higher cost 
and lower stability as compared with 
MSBC. The latter appears most suit- 
able, therefore, both for use in feeds 
and as a vitamin K feeding standard. 

(Turn to PREPARATION, page 52) 
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min K compounds. Sulfaquinoxaline 
was included in the ration at the .2% 
level, while dicumarol was fed at the 
.04% level. Wiith these stress agents 
the vitamin K requirement was not 
only sharply increased, but the rela- 
tive activity of the three compounds 
had also changed. With sulfaquinoxa- 
line, the activity-differential, on an 
equimolecular basis, increased, espe- 
cially between menadione and MSBC. 
Although a perfectly normal pro- 
thrombin level, as measured by 
Quick’s method, was not obtained in 
the presence of this level of the sulfa 
drug, it was sufficiently close to per- 
mit an estimate of an approximate 
eight-fold increase of the K,-require- 
ment under these conditions. In the 
dicumarol series, massive doses were 
required to overcome the anticoagu- 
lant effect: 1,600 times the normal 
requirement of vitamin K, (approxi- 
mately three molecules of K; per 
molecule of dicumarol) were neces- 
sary for attainment of normal pro- 
thrombin time. With MSBC and me- 
nadione the dicumarol-induced hypo- 
prothrombinemia could not be re- 
versed, even when eight times the 
level, on a molar basis, was fed, that 
had been effective with K;. These 
high doses of menadione and MSBC 
were, in fact, growth depressing. 
While the feeding of dicumarol to 
chicks is not common practice, these 
experiments show that menadione 


TABLE 2. Simplified Practical Diet for Vite- 


min K Research 
Soybean oil meal a protein) ...... 30.0 
Dicalcium phosphate 2.0 
d 
Cerelose, vitaminized® 1s 
100.0 
*Providin in mg/kg diet: 2 
10, 


a- 3, Bis 0.01, 
. and D, 400 1.C.U. 


BOWMAN 
PRODUCTS 


BoDEE (Mineral) STABLE 


VITAMINS D 
Vita D that will not decompose 
when combined with minerals. 


BoDEE 
Vitamin D-2 or D-3 in dry, oil or 
water dispersible forms. 


BoA-S and Bo-A 
Stable dry vitamin A products. 


BHT 
Oil soluble Vitamin protector and 
pigmentation aid. 


HYDROPOID 
Dry, free-flowing partially hy- 
drogenated anima! fat. 


XANTHOPHYLL CONCEN- 
TRATES 
For better poultry pigmentation. 
CLOROFOLEN 
Effective dog food deodorant. 


ENZYMATIC SYSTEMS 
Bowman Feed Products, Inc. 


130 Central Ave. HOLLAND, MICH. 
13160 Ortley Place VAN NUYS, CALIF. 


and the water-soluble analogue can- 
not replace K; in all its functions. 
Since we believe that an analogue 
should only be used as a standard if 
it can replace the natural vitamin 
fully and under all circumstances, 
this narrows the choice to vitamin 
K, itself. 

Vitamin K;, in its natural form is a 
yellow, viscous oil and is not stable 
in the presence of light and of re- 
ducing agents. It is not as convenient 
to use as the menadiones. However, 
stabilized K, can be prepared in a 
similar way as stabilized A is manu- 
factured, and sufficient amounts of 
stabilized K, will be available in the 
near future.* 

Since either menadione or the wa- 
ter-soluble MSBC is, due to economic 
considerations, the form of vitamin 
K employed in practical diets, it 
might be advantageous to employ a 


*Based on information obtained by per- 
sonal communication from Dr. J. C. Bauern- 
feind, Hoffmann-La Roche, Inc. 


(Turn to page 62) 
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Here's why formula food manufacturer 
converted to automatic, bulk storage... 


Storage Units boost mill capacity 


diagram h six 
veying system ize 
matic con Me ee 


Permagios 
14’ x 50" 


wer Unit; 


100% 


without adding to mixing facilities...one man does work 
of six in same time... bulk savings climb to $3.00 per ton 


F. M. Brown’s Sons, Inc., of Birdsboro, Pa., reports sub- 
stantial savings from their automatic handling and bulk 
storage system for soybean meal, gluten feed, distillers 
and brewers grains, bran and middlings with six 14’x 50’ 
Permaglas Mechanized Storage Units equipped with 
A. O. Smith’s exclusive mechanical ‘“‘sweep-arm” bottom 
unloaders. This leading formula food manufacturer’s 
pneumatic system has been in operation for more than 
two years. 


BULK HANDLING SAVINGS—wWith Permaglas bulk 
storage the mill more than doubled its 40-ton per day 
production capacity without installation of additional 
mixing facilities ... one man unloads a car in about the 
same time which formerly required 4-6 men approxi- 
mately three hours . . . the extra manpower is now avail- 
able for other duties . . . purchase of bulk feeds results in 
net savings up to $3.00 per ton. In addition, Permaglas 
units eliminated discharge problems inherent with con- 
ventional silos in handling bran, middlings and soft feed 
ingredients. And bulk handling efficiency eliminated 


*HYDRASTEEL—Protected by U.S. Potent No. 2,754,222. 


: HARVESTORE 
RANKAKEE, 1 


smaller mixing operations at three other mills which are 
now used for distribution of finished products. 


PUSH BUTTON CONVEYING SYSTEM — Bulk feed 
ingredients are discharged automatically from cars to 
each of six Permagilas Storage Units into the pneumatic 
system by means of mechanical ‘‘sweep-arm" bottom un- 
loaders to one of eleven holding bins, and spouted by 
gravity to a scale into the mixers. 


The Permagilas Storage Units are glass-fused-to-steel 
construction* both inside and out... provide utmost 
sanitation, and easy-to-clean bulk handling systems... 
safeguard free-flowing bulk materials from contamina- 
tion...reduce periodic structure maintenance to a 
Why not profit from the many cost-savings advantages 
of automatic handling systems with Permagilas Bulk 


Storage Structures. Ask A. O. Smith to help solve your 
materials handling problems. Mail coupon today! 


A. ©. SMITH CORPORATION 


Permagias Storage Units, Dept. FS-10 
Kankakee, Illinois 


Send me free Permagias Mechanized Storage Unit Bulletin MU-100. 


Zone State ° 


FIGURE 1. Plasma prothrombin time as ss 
affected by graded levels of three vitamin ae ; 
K-active compounds. Reciprocals of pro- 
thrombin times were plotted against lo- 
gorithms of vitamin K dose. 
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Marshall Durbin and his son 
inspect one of their fine frying 

chickens which they ship daily : 
throughout the United States. 1. With greater values obtained from the feed, broilers get up to weight faster. 


“STONEMO helps avoid feather pulling 


BIRMINGH ay 
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DURBIN 
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This successful poultry producer finds Stonemo Granite Grit helpful three ways: 


2. No slowdown of digestion from gizzard impaction of feathers, litter or fiber. 
3. Helps avoid feather pulling and barebacks that cause downgrading. 


You too can benefit from feeding Stonemo for no poultry product does so much 
for so little as Stonemo Granite Grit, Research Proved and Industry Approved. 


STONEMO GRANITE GRIT 


“The grit with the “EXTRA GRINDING SURFACES”. 
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August 19, 1959 


Mr, Chas, L. Davidson, President 
Stone Mountain Grit Company, Inc, 
Lithonia, Georgia 


Dear Mr, Davidson: 


As you know, our business has been built ©n the Feputation of 
"S@rving thos qualit 


ice Packeg Poultry are 5s ippedg daily throughout the Uniteg States, 


We include Stonemo in our feeding Program to 8sSsure Ourselves, and 
Our Customers, that the birds we offer "re the finest P°SSible. 
have found that your Ston moO Granite Grit h Ips y 


e 8 
from the : This results in ‘op~quality Poultry that Can bear 
the Marsha)) Durbin Tag of Approva) 


We have also observeg that With Stonemo, Our birds Come UP to 
Weight fast and we 4re not bothereg With Sizzarg impaction from 
Ts, 1 er, or iber, 


The use of Grit, we fee), helps US to avoid Such Problems as 
feather Pulling and barebacks. Our S€rvicemen recommend one 
80 lb. bag for ®ach 1000 birds Per week. 


To Maintain the quality Production for Which We are known we must 
uSe the finest feeds and Proven management methods Stonemo in 


Our feeding Program is one of the Proven Practices that we fee] aM 
We Cannot do Without, 
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double standard, preferably using the 
latter. It will require further clarifi- 
cation to decide whether such a solu- 
tion would be practical. 
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Stress Agents 

Another question concerns the in- 
clusion of stress agents in test di- 
ets. Without such stress agents, it is 
not easy to maintain a K-deficiency in 
chicks on a practical diet. On the 
other hand, the use of sulfaquinoxa- 
line, for example, changed the ratio 
of effectiveness of the K-active com- 
pounds tested; also, the action of sul- 
faquinoxaline is not limited to an in- 
crease in the vitamin K requirement, 
as exemplified by a significant growth 
depression experienced in our tests. 
Conceivably, such side-effects might 
be minimized by using a lower level 
of the drug, perhaps between .05 and 
1%. Further experimentation is defi- 
nitely indicated before a decision on 
this subject can be reached. 

In summary, we propose that a sta- 
bilized form of vitamin K, be used 
as the primary standard for vitamin 
K research, and that further experi- 
ments be initiated to consider the 
feasibility of the inclusion of a stress 
agent in the test rations. 


PREPARATION 


(Continued from page 48) 


The A.O.A.C. curative assay (Alm- 
quist, J.A.O.A.C., 24, 84 and 405, 
1941) measures potency of vitamin K 
preparations to promptly cure vita- 
min K deficiency in chicks. The meth- 
od is of historic value. It was widely 
used to establish the value of vari- 
ous medicinal forms of vitamin K, 
but is inapplicable to feeds. As meas- 
ured by such short-term curative 
methods, menadione consistently 
proved two to three times as active 
as vitamin K,. Until recently, there- 
fore, menadione was generally accept- 
ed as the standard of vitamin K ac- 
tivity. Vitamin K, 
coumarolization more effectively than 
menadione. But the relative value of 
various forms of vitamin K for con- 
tinuous feeding in broilers was un- 
known. 

Widespread occurrence of hemor- 
rhage in commercial flocks followed 
the advent of sulfa drug medications 
and the simultaneous lowering of vi- 
tamin K content of broiler feeds. 
Menadione proved, disconcertingly, of 
little value in stemming these hemor- 
rhages. Menadione sodium bisulfite 
complex, a water soluble menadione 
derivative, on the other hand, proved 
effective both in water and feed. The 
further finding was made (Frost and 
Spruth, Poultry Sci. 34, 56, 1955) 
that menadione sodium b’'sulfite com- 
plex (MSBC) was many times more 
effective than menadione in counter- 
acting increased need for vitamin K 
induced by sulfaquinoxaline. This was 
followed by the discovery that MSBC 
was three times as effective as mena- 
dione as the sole source of dietary 
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vitamin K, even in absence of sulfa- 
quinoxaline (Frost, Perdue and 
Spruth, J. Nutrition, 59, 181, 1956). 
In this study the ANRC Reference 
Chick and Broiler Ration, omitting 
alfalfa and menadione, served satis- 
factorily as a vitamin K-low diet. By 
definition, MSBC contains 63% me- 
nadione sodium bisulfite, U.S.P., or 
33% menadione. Thus, on menadione 
equivalent basis, MSBC appeared 
nine times as active as menadione, a 
completely unexpected finding. 
Shelton, et al. (Poultry Science, 
Abstract, 35, 1171, 1956) at West Vir- 
ginia soon reported an even greater 
ratio of activity of MSBC over mena- 
dione. They found MSBC adequate as 
the sole source of vitamin K at 180 
mg. per ton, with need for menadione 
1080 mg. per ton. The 1954 National 
Research Council estimated chick re- 
quirement for vitamin K was placed 
at .18 mg. per lb. of feed, equal to 
360 mg. per ton. Both of the above 
laboratories reported menadione in- 
adequate as a sole source of vitamin’ 


K at 1 gm. per ton. MSBC, on the 
other hand, fulfilled vitamin K need 
in chicks easily at 360 mg. per ton. 

Because of its relatively low po- 
tency and failure to give a predict- 
able log-dose response, menadione 
was eliminated from consideration as 
a standard for vitamin K assay. The 
relative values of MSBC and vitamin 
K were next explored. Perdue, et al., 
(Poultry Science, 36, 633, 1957) 
found MSBC one and one half times 
as effective as vitamin K, in the modi- 
fied ANRC ration. However, Nelson 
and Norris (Poultry Science, Ab- 
stract, 37, 1229, 1958), using a puri- 
fied ration, reported vitamin K, and 
MSBC equally active, both twice as 
effective on molar basis as menadi- 
one. In this and subsequent publica- 
tions, these workers failed to define 
the nature of the menadione sodium 
bisulfite used. By correspondence 
with Dr. Norris, this was established 
as menadione sodium bisulfite, U.S.P. 
(MSB). The relative activities of 
MSB and MSBC are unknown. Thus, 


- the Cornell results are not compara- 
ble with those from Abbott and Rut- 
gers. 

Standard Needed 

Choice of vitamin K standard, ba- 
sal diet and assay procedure is need- 
ed prior to setting up a productive 
collaborative assay. Vitamin K, has 
desirable features, but as presently 
available is more difficult to handle 
and to disperse evenly in feeds than 
MSBC. Both standards are now used, 
researchwise, to advantage for com- 
parison purposes. 

Need for vitamin K was increased 
and the assay sharpened by use of 
1% sulfaquinoxaline as a_ specific 
vitamin K antagonist (Frost and 
Spruth, Poultry Science, 34, 56, 
1955). The ratio of activity of MSBC 
over menadione increased to as high 
as 6:1 with .1% sulfaquinoxaline in 
feed. Fortunately, however, the rela- 
tive activities of MSBC and vitamin 
K, to fulfill total need for vitamin 
K appear to be elevated similarly 
by .1% sulfaquinoxaline. Precise in- 
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vestigation of this relationship is 
needed in various diets. Diet varia- 
tion itself appears to influence the 
relative activities of these two forms 
of vitamin K to some degree. 

Griminger (Proc. Soc. Exp. Biol. 
Med., 96, 757, 1957) correlated the 
effects of four dietary levels of sulfa- 
quinoxaline with vitamin K need. The 
1% level now appears most suitable 
for assay purposes, avoiding frank 
toxicity, but increasing K require- 
ment several fold. 

Sulfaquinoxaline, a versatile and 
effective coccidiostat, acts structur- 
ally as an antagonist to vitamin K, 
apparently blocking prothrombin syn- 
thesis within the animal. Inhibition 
of vitamin K availability, via intesti- 
nal flora, appears of little importance 
in chickens. Commercial feeds gen- 
erally provide enough vitamin K to 
support normal blood clotting under 
average conditions. The precise vita- 
min K value of such feeds is, how- 
ever, not readily determined. Addi- 
tion of a vitamin K antagonist offers 


a mechanism whereby the vitamin K 
value of the feed is easily and pre- 
cisely measured by established meth- 
ods. It extends insight many-fold, 
much as the magnifying glass enables 
one to see small objects clearly. 
Other vitamin antagonists may be 
found to work equally well, but most 
experience has thus far been gained 
with sulfaquinoxaline. 

The modified K-low ANRC ration 
with .1% sulfaquinoxaline appears 
satisfactory, both as regards growth 
rate and vitamin K deficiency 
achieved. Purified diets, now being 
studied at Cornell, at Rutgers and at 
Abbott have advantages in absolute 
avoidance of vitamin K contamina- 
tion but are more costly and may 
not produce as good growth as the 
ANRC ration. Then, too, where .1°% 
sulfaquinoxaline is used, strict avoid- 
ance of traces of vitamin K is not 
imperative. 

When three or four critical levels 
of MSBC or vitamin K, are added to 
the K-low ANRC ration containing 


1% sulfaquinoxaline, a straight-line 
prothrombin response is obtained. 
Prothrombin level for chicks on 
commercial feeds to which .1% sul- 
faquinoxaline is also added reflects 
their vitamin K content precisely. 
Using 10 chicks per group, at least 
five feeds can be assayed in a single 
four-week assay starting with 100 
day-old chicks. This compares favor- 
ably with the vitamin D chick assay 

Another assay approach would be 
to make suitable dilutions of a test 
feed with a standard feed known to 
be almost devoid of vitamin K. Assay 
of these dilutions against critical lev- 
els of vitamin K standard added to 
the K-low feed should accurately peg 
the K content of the test feed 

Other vitamin K assay possibilities 
under consideration are: microbio- 
logical assay, improved chemical as 
say and use of other specific K-antag- 
onists to shorten the chick assay 
Possibility for microbial assay, now 
in study, stems from the work of 
Lev (J. Gen. Microbiol., 20, 697, 
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CALF LIVES ON CULL 
TURKEY EGGS 


SONOMA, CAL.—Will cull turkey 
eges prove to be a competitor for 
conventional milk replacers for 
calves? Perhaps not, but a bulletin 
from the Nicholas Turkey Breeding 
Farms, Sonoma, tells of a Wisconsin 
farmer's feeding a calf entirely on 
eggs. 

The bulletin says: “Hans Borwardt, 
McKee Acres, Black River Falls, 
Wis., has found that a diet of 18 cull 
turkey eggs per day will keep a calf 
in good shape. The calf looks good 
and shows as much enthusiasm for 
his daily repast as could be expected 
from the usual milk diet. While we 
know that eggs in a calf’s ration are 
often used, this Is the first complete 
egg diet for calves that we know of.” 


1959) who kindly supplied us with a 
culture of Fusiformis nigrescens, a 
strict anaerobe shown to require vita- 
min K. Some anomalies between mi- 
crobial and chick assay of the vita- 
min K group were reported by Lev. 
These, plus difficulties inherent with 
an anaerobe, present major obstacles 
for accomplishment of a_ generally 
useful microbial assay for vitamin 
K adequacy of feeds. 

The chick method using .1% sulfa- 
quinoxaline is simple and direct. It 
was designed to provide a useful, low- 
cost estimate of vitamin K adequacy 
of feeds. 


Cottonseed Clinic 
Scheduled Feb. 15-16 


NEW ORLEANS, LA.—-The ninth 
annual Cottonseed Processing Clinic 
will be held Feb. 15-16 at the South- 
ern Regional Research Laboratory 
here, announced Zach McClendon, 
president of the Mississippi Valley 
Oilseed Processors Assn., Inc., and C. 
H. Fisher, U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture. 

The clinic is sponsored by the Mis- 
sissippi Valley Oilseed Processors 
Assn., Inc., and the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture's Southern Utilization 
and Development Division. 

Garlon Harper of the National Cot- 
tonseed Products Assn. will be the 
first speaker on the program, discus- 
sing the need for research in cotton- 
seed processing. 

Among the other talks on the pro- 
gram will be: “How to Cook Cotton- 
seed Meats for Best Results,” a re- 
port on investigations of changes in 
the nutritive quality of cottonseed 
meal! during processing and the rela- 
tive effect of gossypol and carbohy- 
drates and protein control of meal 
shipments. 


Bulk Loading Facilities 


BUFFALO, N.Y.—New bulk load- 
ing facilities at the Cooperative 
G.L.F. Exchange plant here are un- 
der construction 

The new facilities will include a 
cluster of 32 bins, each with a capac- 
ity of 10-12 tons of feed. The bins 
will be located over the “largest 
truck platform scale in the East, 90 
ft. long, large enough to accommo- 
date any size truck or trailer,” say 
mill officials. 
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Phosphorus Requirements for 
Turkey Breeder Hens 
@R. A. Wilcox and C. W. Carlson; South 
Dakota Farm and Home Research, Vol. XI, 
No. 1, pp. 27-30, November, 1959. 
ABSTRACT AND COMMENT 
Although a fair amount of work 
has been conducted concerning the 
phosphorus requirements of young 


Putting Research 
To Work 


turkey poults and growing turkeys to 
market age, little has been accom- 
plished concerning the requirements 
of phosphorus for breeding turkeys. 


A total of four experiments on 
breeding turkey hens have been con- 
ducted by South Dakota researchers 
to date and a fifth is under way. Both 
practical corn-soybean oil meal ra- 
tions with alfalfa meal as the only 


source of “unidentified” factors—plus 
added vitamins and certain minerals 
as well as purified diets based on 
corn starch or cerelose, blood fibrin, 
minerals and vitamins—have been 
used in the studies. 

In the first two _ experiments, 
steamed bone meal was used as the 
source of phosphorus added to the 
corn-soybean type rations. The basal 
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diet contained approximately .34% 
total phosphorus, with .10% estimat- 
ed in the inorganic form. 

In the first experiment, conducted 
for 8 weeks with both Beltsville 
Small White (BSW) and Broad 
Breasted Bronze (BBB) turkey hens, 
the practical diet was fed for about 
six weeks prior to the onset of egg 
production to all birds. When part of 
the birds were then supplemented 
with 4% steamed bone meal (.48% 
added phosphorus) neither egg pro- 
duction nor hatchability increased. 

The supplemental phosphorus was 
not added to the diets in the second 
experiment until 6 weeks after the 
onset of egg production by BSW hens, 
and 16 weeks after egg production 
was begun by the Broad Breasted 
White (BBW) hens. Again, no favor- 
able effects were noted from supple- 
mental phosphorus fed for 14 weeks 
in the case of BSW hens and for four 
weeks in the case of the BBW hens 


Later Trials 

For the third trial, two groups of 
27 BSW turkey hens were used to 
test the effectiveness of adding .1% 
supplemental phosphorus from either 
calcium phytate or dicalcium phos- 
phate to the ration after the first four 
weeks of laying. The basal purified 
diet used contained approximately, 
.05% total phosphorus and .01% in- 


fe) ic phosphorus. 
“fre purified diet was not eaten 
well during the first four-week pe- 


riod during which all birds consumed 
the basal diet, but later they tolerated 
it. It was thus decided to not only 
test the effect of the two phosphorus 
supplements, but also the effect o! 
3% dried buttermilk and 5% alfalfa 
meal. No production responses were 
obtained from any of the additives, 
but hatchability was increased by the 
addition of dicalcium phosphate to 
the purified diet. In this experiment 
it was also indicated that the “uni- 
dentified factor’ sources were appar- 
ently ineffective when used with 
calcium phytate, although later work 
(fourth experiment) indicated that 
they are needed. 

In the fourth experiment, three 
groups of 10-13 BSW hens were used. 
Two groups were fed the purified 
diet, while one group received a prac- 
tical diet containing a total of .89° 
phosphorus. Following the second 
four-week egg laying period, 1% 
phosphorus was added to the ration 
for both groups on the purified diet 
A 5% water extract of soybean meal 
was also added to the diet of the sec- 
ond group. Phosphorus addition alone 
did not improve the hatchability, but 
the water extract of soybean oil mea! 
markedly improved hatchability when 
added. It was not known exactly 
what the extract contributed to the 
diet, but it was presumed to be main- 
ly organic in nature, although other 
factors cannot be ruled out until 
further research is conducted. 

The fifth experiment using BSW 
hens was still in progress at time of 
publication of the article. In this tria! 
isolated soybean protein was being 
used as protein source replacing the 
blood fibrin in the purified diet used 
previously. The diet had shown no de- 
creased egg production to date, but 
hatchability data were incomplete. 

Previous work with laying hens 
has demonstrated that the problem 
of phosphorus requirements in ma- 

(Turn to RESEARCH, page 64) 


KAFIR & MILO 


Largest Dealers in Southwest 
MID-CONTINENT GRAIN CO. 
Board of Trade 


Victor 2-4671 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


IRRADIATED Dry YEAST 


RICH IN VITAMIN, 
5 FOR FOUR FOOTED ANIMALS 
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TELETRONIC 
CONTROL 
automatically 
starts and stops 
the scoop 
at the touch 


of a finger. 


Elba-Winchdozer provides the most simplified system yet devised for bulk materials 
handling in box cars. With Elba’s exclusive push button control, at the scoop, the operator 
has complete control of the winch and scoop. Built in electromagnetic clutch responds to 
commands instantly, makes unloading a one man operation that can cut your handling 
costs in half. Write for full information on this modern bulk handling system. Three 
models available, all reasonably priced. 


ELBA CABLE HANDLING 
ELBA CORPORATION OF AMERICA, 94-39 44th AVENUE, ELMHURST 73, L. 1., NEW YORK 


Send this coupon now for complete specifications 


1 Elba Corporation of America, Dept. FS-116 

. 94-39 44th Ave., Elmhurst 73, L. I., New York 
' 


Please send me full information on your Elba-Winchdozer system for bulk car 
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' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
unloading. | am particularly interested in the: DALLI[] BULLY [] MOBY [} : 
' 
' 
' 
J 


Choice territories available for qualified dealers. 
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CARS 


"ONLY ELBA-WINCHDOZER HAS PUSH BUTTON CONTROL 


FOR MAXIMUM EFFICIENCY AND SAFETY 
IN UNLOADING BULK CARS 


DALLI — Popular standard model. Out- 
put—30 tons of soft feed per hour. 
Generates a pull up to 1400 pounds. 
Powered by a 2.5 HP electric motor 
(220-440 volts) or 5 HP gasoline engine. 
It weighs 480 Ibs. 


BULLY — Extra power for heavier jobs 
and increased efficiency. Output — 40 
tons of soft feed per hour. Generates a 
pull of 2400 pounds. Powered by a 3.5 
HP electric motor (220-440 voits) or 8 
HP gasoline engine. It weighs 870 Ibs. 


MOBY —A duplex unit, basically the 
same as the BULLY model. Output — 80 
tons of soft feed per hour. Operates two 
scoops, each independently controlled 
by push-button switch. It weighs 946 Ibs. 
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CORONET GRANULAR DIKAL 
is backed by 50 years of RESEARCH 
which delivers an increasingly 

BETTER PRODUCT year after year! 


GUARANTEED UNIFORM ANALYSIS 


Phosphorus Calcium Fluorine 


18.5% min. aoe —— 0.12% max. 


Screen Analysis: All through 20 mesh; 80% to 90% on 200 mesh 
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use higher 


IOWA STATE’ 

Tests conducted by lowa State College researchers 
indicate cattle receiving higher dicalcium phosphate 
rations graded higher at slaughter and returned 
greater margins over feed costs. The lowa State 
report concludes ...in some cases a higher level of 
total ration phosphorus, possibly as high as 0.3 per- 
cent, may well be needed. 


PURDUE’ 
According to a study conducted by Purdue Univer- 
sity researchers, raising the phosphorus level in a 
corn-soy ration from 0.30 to 0.45 per cent improved 
rate of gain 29% and feed efficiency 6.6% when fed 
to growing swine on ladino pasture. A further in- 
crease in phosphorus to 0.60% improved feed effi- 
ciency 5.7%, but failed to stimulate gains further. 
Several pigs on the corn-soy basal ration exhibi- 
ted borderline phosphorus deficiency symptoms. 


1. Different Kinds and Amounts of Phosphorus in Fattening Cattle Rations 
Agricultural Extension Service A. H. Leaflet 209. lowa State College 
Wise Burroughs, Arthur Raun, Edmund Cheng, C. C. Culbertson 

2. Phosphorus and Protein Levels for Growing-Finishing Swine on Legume 


Pasture. A. H. 215. Purdue University 
C. E. Jordan, J. H. Conrad, M. P. Plumiee, W. M. Beeson 


dicalcium phosphate levels 
FEEDING TRIALS PROVE BENEFITS 


Rations supplemented with higher dica/cium phosphate levels produced 
faster liveweight gains and more efficient feed utilization in a series 
of cattle feeding tests at State Agricu/tural Experiment Stations 


SOUTH CAROLINA’ 

An animal deficient in phosphorus from either 
hereditary genetic defects, or because of prior 
consumption of a low phosphorus ration may bloat, 
regardless of the level of nutrition in the feed crop 
Therefore, a critical phosphorus deficiency in rumi- 
nants should be corrected through feeding of di- 
calcium phosphate or other mineral phosphates or 
by feeding high phosphorus concentrated feeds 
prior to being placed on luscious legume pastures 


TEXAS‘ 

In feeding trials on the King Ranch in Texas, cows fed 
supplemental phosphorus weaned 39% more calves, 
averaging 50 pounds more weight per calf. In addi- 
tion, feed lot operators in the Southwest have dis- 
covered that higher phosphorus levels result in faster 
gains. 


USE MORE CORONET GRANULAR DIKAL IN YOUR FEEDS 


3. Relation of Phosphorus Deficiency to Acute Bloat in Ruminants 
H. P. Cooper, 69th Annual Report South Carolina Agricultural Experi 
ment Station, Clemson, S. C., May, 1957 

4. Methods of Supplying Phosphorus to Range Cattle in South Texas 
Texas Agricultural Experiment Station Bulletin 773 
E.B. Reynolds, J.M. Jones, H.H. Jones, J. F. Fudge andR. J. Kleberg, Jr 


SERVICE DUST-FREE 


CORONET GRANULAR DIKAL, produced under CORONET GRANULAR DI/KAL assures a constant supply CORONET GRANULAR DIKAL eliminates annoying 
meticulous and carefully controlled manufacturing when you want it in any desired quantity. Feed dust in bagged or bulk shipments. Additionally, 


conditions at this modern facility in Texas City, manufacturers enjoy faster, more dependable service 


Texas is a highly available source of phosphorus from Texas City 


LET US FIGURE THE COST OF DIKAL DELIVERED TO YOUR PLANT 


A R Oo D 


Granular Dikal improves dispersion because of 
similarity in particle size to other feed components 
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McMillen Operates 
Bulk Loading Plant 


By JESS F. BLAIR 
Feedstuffs Special Writer 


A modern plant for handling bulk 
feed is operated by the McMillen 
Feed Mills at Memphis, Tenn. 

Located at the firm's mill, the new 
facility has 10 overhead bins that 
hold 20 tons each and four smaller 
ones that hold 10 tons each. It has a 
three-ton weigh lorry with a dual 
head and Richardson scale. A To- 
ledo Printweigh stamps the weight 
automatically on a ticket. 

“It's a one-man operation,” said 
Jack A. Rosenberger, who is plant 
manager for McMillen Feed Mills. 
“When one of our dealers sends a 
truck for feed, the driver brings the 
truck under the lorry and feed is 
dropped into the truck. All of it is 
for bulk feed only. A 17-ton truck 


| 


| 


| 
| 


BULK LOADING STATION—T his 
is the bulk loading station at Me- 
Millen Feed Mills, Memphis, Tenn. 
Feed is loaded into trucks that drive 
through the driveway. 


BINS—Looking from driveway of 
bulk feed station upwards to the bins. 
A weigh lorry can be moved back 
and forth on rollers and unload from 


any bin. 


can be loaded in approximately 20 
minutes.” 

One reason for the new bulk 
plant's being built, according to Mr 
Rosenberger, is that the company is 
expanding its trucking operations. It 
furnishes feed for retail dealers and 
feeders in a large part of Tennessee 
and other southers areas 


Farm Head 
Appointed by Beacon 


CAYUGA, N.Y.—Lester ©. Kent 
has been named manager of the Bea- 
con dairy and livestock research farm, 
according an 
announcement by 


Dr. L. S. Mix, di- 
rector of dairy and % 
livestock research 
Milling Co. divi- 
sion of Spencer 


Kellogg and Sons, 


. 

Inc. 

He succeeds 
Willard D. Lash- & 
brook, has 
been promoted to L. O. Kent 
the post of dairy and livestock spe- 
cialist after serving as farm mana- 
ger since 1946. Dr. Gilbert H. Porter 
is responsible for supervising research 
projects at the farm 

Lester Kent has been working as 
a Beacon advisor, specializing in dairy 
feed sales and service since 1953. He 
attended Cornell University and is 
known in purebred cattle circles 
through having managed the Ernest 
Strobeck Holstein herd at Macedon, 
N.Y., for several years. In his new 
post he will be responsible for man- 
agement and operation of the 338- 
acre farm. 

Working with him as herd manager 
is R. Peter Heffering, who will de- 
vote his time to the herd breeding 


| and management program. 
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SKIM MILK POUND 


quality milk free-flowing easily 
dispersible form. Highly palatable all 
feeds—proven effective university tests— 
MRB can build you more nutritious and 
more profitable ton feed. 


/ 
. at 15% level at 10% level at 5% level at 57% level 
k 
n ‘ e 
with ordens (Milk Replacer Base) 
n 
: for comparison analysis data, contact: 
Laboratories and Test Farms at Elgin, Illinois | THE COMPANY 
350 Madison Avenue » New York 17, New York | 
oven MUrray Hill 7-4100 
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Special Promotion Techniques 
Used to Introduce New Feed Line 


By Special Correspondent 


A company that has supplied Wis- 
consin farmers with chemicals and 
piant foods for more than 60 years, 
but only last Sept. 15 entered the 
feed business, knows from experience 
what merchandising and promotion 
are necessary to successfully intro- 
duce a new feed line. 

Behind the initial marketing of 
Royal Ribbon feeds by N. S. Koos & 
Son Co., Kenosha, Wis., was the com- 
pany’s need for an added line of prod- 
ucts to keep its sales force and deal- 
er organization active through the 
whole year, instead of just during 
the peak season for chemicals and 
plant food. And officials of the Koos 


firm say that some dealers were 
“looking for a line of feeds formulated 
to meet the needs of individual farm 
operations.” 

A single billing arrangement is 
available to dealers who carry the 
Kenosha company’s three lines— 
feeds, agricultural chemicals and 
plant foods. Koos management also 
claims economies and conveniences 
gained in transportation. 

A study of feed lines already avail- 
able in the territory was supervised 
by Mrs. Grace Koos Anderson, presi- 
dent. Salesmen and company execu- 
tives, hired to staff the feed under- 
taking, gathered opinions from farm- 
ers. The resulting tabulations, she 
says, guided not only the marketing 
plan, but also product development 


and the merchandising program to 
sell the product. 

Clarke E. Pierce, formerly of Rath 
Packing Co., Waterloo, Iowa, is sales 
manager. 

Mrs. Anderson says the total mar- 
keting concept behind the company’s 
move into feeds is founded on “doing 
a good job.” The company claims high 
quality in ingredients and finished 
feed. 

One of the decisions in the two 
years of planning the company’s en- 
try into the feed industry was to 
trust pelleting and crumblizing to 
outside operators. Koos officials be- 
lieved that the best and most eco- 
nomical way to get the job done was 
to farm out these phases of process- 
ing. 

Merchandising Techniques 

The Wisconsin firm noted that it 
used these merchandising techniques 
in its introductory campaign: 

1, Feed bag design was made sim- 
ple. Sparse use of lettering on the 


a 


Dont Mix 


That’s because this fish soluble product dried on soymeal 
provides a uniform and top-quality source of unidentified 
growth factors for resultful poultry, turkey and pig feeds. 


And results means re-orders! 


Econosol is easy to handle and mixes readily. 
none of the unpleasant mess of handling liquid fish solu- 
bles. Econogol comes to you—fast and dependable—in 
40 lb. moisture resistant bags ready to make more sales 
through better feeds for you. © 


Today’s a good day to get all the facts and the good news 
about price on CK’s Econosol. 


Without 


There’s 


for easy 4 

“fOr a dependable source 
of fish factors. . q 
with profit plus” 


4 


is another champion from. the 
CK line of feed ingredients which 
also include 


* Econolass — Blackstrap 
molasses dehydrated on 
soymeal. 

New Econoloc — Soyoil 
and lecithin carried on 
soymeal. 

@ New Econoferm — Multi- 

ple cultured product ab- 

sorbed on soymeal. 


BAG DESIGN—Design of bag for 
Royal Ribbon brand feed is simple. 
Officials of N. 8. Koos & Son Co., Ken- 
osha, Wis., say sparse use of letter- 
ing on face of bag leaves room to 
stress brand identification and to give 
attention to sales phrase, “Flexible 
feeding for modern farming.” 


face of the bag left room to stress 
important sales messages. 

2. Before dealers and farmers saw 
the bag, they had received a series 
of three simple mailings. The first 
one carried this phrase: “RR, what 
does it mean?” the second: “RR. . 
means more profits for you: It also 
means the Koos Company has a new 
product. Look for your Koos represen- 
tative soon!” The third card identi- 
fied the “RR” as Royal Ribbon, and 
put the ribbon emblem firmly in the 
reader’s mind as a symbol. 

Koos has used the trade name 
“Badger Brand” for its plant foods 
and chemicals many years. But trans- 


Don E. Rogers, manager of The 
Miller Publishing Company office 
lin Chicago, has more than thirty 
* years of experience in agricultural 
marketing . . as a journalist, 
USDA advisor and representative 
i of The Miller Publishing Company. 


When you're looking for informa- 
“tion about the grain or feed mar- 
, kets, call Don at Harrison 7-0515 
por drop him a note at 2832 Board 
'of Trade Bldg., Chicago 4. 


t THE MILLER PUBLISHING CO. 
Business Journalists Sine 1873, 
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in Urea Feed Compounds 


e. PRODUCT A 


PRODUCT B 


Grace Micro-Prilled Urea 
Feed Compound —The 
smooth, round balls are 


free-flowing, non-caking. 


ALL 3 PHOTOS 
ARE 12 TIMES 
ACTUAL SIZE, 


eed Compound is 


Round: Free-F lowing 


Only Grace Uree 


Write for 
complete 
details. 


* Micro-Prilling, an exclusive Grace process, pro- 
duces a feed compound in the form of tiny balls 
that are truly free-flowing. Each ball is clay-coated 
to prevent caking. 


e Blends easily in any standard mixing equipment. 
@ Assures an even, uniform mix throughout. 


Chemical Company 4 dwision of Grace Co. 


MEMPHIS—Home Federal Bidg., JAckson 7-1551 + CHICAGO—75 E. Wacker, FRanklin 2-6424 
TAMPA—2808 S. MacDill Ave., 82-3531 + NEW YORK—7 Hanover Square, Digby 4-1200 
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You Too... 


CAN SEE THE 
DIFFERENCE! 


Compare! 


the SWING 
I$ TO 


“SNOW FLAKE” 


WRITE, WIRE, OR ‘PHONE FOR 
INFORMATION AND SAMPLES 


O BOX 784 HOUSTON, TEXAS 


You Surprised! 


What you can do to increase your egg quality 


One way or another, YOU pay for losses in handling eggs. With the 
high-speed equipment of modern automation, if the count is made 
before eggs are processed, and then “lost” anywhere along the line, 
YOU lose. 

A large country plant reports getting as low as 50% yield at times 
last summer off high-speed equipment. 

There's a practical answer if you believe that... 

] “QUALITY IS MADE BEFORE IT’S LAID.” 

No one has come up with a way to ADD Quality after the egg is laid. 
BUT—There Is a difference in strains based on genetic background and 
the ability of these eggs to “take it.” 

For its quality-egg program with feeders, a milling company is re- 
ported recommending five strains. 

The Mount Hope QUEEN is one of them. 

At 1959 Random Sample Tests, using four Best Tests and the 10 most 
popular National Strains, The QUEEN was second in Albumen Quality 
and Income. 

You may want to suggest to your Producers that under the new USDA 
standards of ‘Fresh Fancy” quality, The QUEEN, with its all-’round 
quality, has “The Egg of the Future.” Our many Franchised Hatcheries 
would like an opportunity to prove it. More details, if requested. 


Mount Hope Poultry Farm, Inc. 
BATAVIA, NEW YORK 


KOOS OFFICERS—Looking over the new Royal Ribbon trade mark of N. 8. 
Koos & Son Co., Kenosha, Wis., are (left to right): 
treasurer; Clarke E. Pierce, sales manager, and Grace Koos Anderson, presi- 
dent. The Koos firm, for years a supplier of agricultural chemicals and plant 
foods, introduced a new feed line in September. 


portation had improved since the 
trade name was established to the 
point where the company felt it 
should expand outside the Badger 
state of Wisconsin into parts of 
neighboring states. So a name, not 
identifiable with a single state, was 
picked. Koos management also want- 
ed a new name that would emphasize 
quality. 

38. Sound slide films were produced 
“to show the advantages of flexibility 
in a feed line.” These films were 
shown first to dealers, then to farm- 
ers at dealers’ stores. The feed films 
were followed by films on the com- 
pany’s new plant food line. 


4. Literature was developed to 
promote the idea of service to farm- 
ers through dealers. In both the films 
and literature, greater typographical 
attention was given to “Your Royal 
Ribbon Dealer” than to N. S. Koos 
& Son Co., officials said. 


5. Small amounts of various feeds 
were put into plastic bags, stapled 
to formula tags and handed out in 
dealers’ stores. Dealers asked farm- 
ers to open the packet and to taste, 
smell and feel the pellets. 


6. Salesmen’s cars were painted 


Mary E. Koos, secretary- 


white. “Feed, Plant Food, Chemicals” 
was lettered on each side. 

Coordination of the merchandising 
Chicago sales promotion consulting 
program was handled for Koos by a 
firm, W. N. Kirschner & Associates, 
Inc. 


USDA Appointment 


WASHINGTON — Ezra Taft Ben- 
son, secretary of agriculture, has an- 
nounced the appointment of Alex C. 
Caldwell as administrator of the 
Commodity Exchange Authority, U.S. 
Department of Agriculture agency 
which supervises futures trading un- 
der the Commodity Exchange Act. 
He succeeds Rodger R. Kauffman 
who retired Dec. 31. 

Mr. Caldwell, 44, has been deputy 
administrator of the Commodity Ex- 
change Authority, and previously was 
director of the agency’s segregated 
funds division. He entered the de- 
partment in 1950, serving in com- 
modity brokerage accounting and in- 
vestigations in the Chicago and New 
York offices of the CEA. He became 
assistant director of the compliance 
and trade practice division in the 
CEA Washington office in 1956. 


Check 
these features: 
Model Hytrol 


constr 
Ruft- “Top belt longer 


* 


at floor. level 
10 to 21-f 


Model» 
cartons 


belt 
without ‘cleats 


A 


WHY GRAIN, FEED and SEED MEN LIKE 


SEEDBURO Portable HYTROL 
Folding Conveyors 


MODEL “R" HYTROL 

A lightweight aluminum 
folding conveyor for com 
plete portability. 


“See your Seedburo Representative” 


These versatile conveyors are 80 

completely flexible in use that every 

sta or loading job can be done 

with a maximum of worker 

satisfaction and a minimum 
of time and labor. 


MODEL “B”" 
HYTROL 

A heavy-duty porte 
able, folding con. 
veyor, bullt for 
long life, 


(S480 TEADE FEPORTING BUREAU) 
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To the Added Sales Force... 
of the VIT-A-WAY Frogram! 


When you Fortify your Feeds with VIT-A-WAY 
this complete program joins your sales force 


PATENTED VIT-A-WAY FORTIFIER . . . 


A simple one-package means of fortifying all your feeds. VIT-A-WAY elimi- 
nates any guesswork in feeds and furnishes adequate mineral-vitamin- 
fortification that is essential for nutritionally “balanced” formula feeds. 
By using VIT-A-WAY FORTIFIER you also eliminate investing in a big 
inventory of the various elements which are contained in patented 
VIT-A-WAY. There’s no better way to build feeds than with VIT-A-WAY. 


FEED FORMULATION . . . 

Our complete feed formulating department is at your service to help you 
prepare any type formula for any type livestock feed. Your formulas will 
be made using local and easily available ingredients . . . and, they will 
be uniform and result-producing at the lowest possible cost to the feeder. 
You will get “your own” formulas prepared by some of the nation’s 
finest nutritionists, who are on the VIT-A-WAY staff. 


NUTRITIONAL COUNCIL . . . 


Our department of research and control is always ready to answer ques- 
tions and furnish research data on “tomorrow's problems today” .. . 
help you meet and solve the problems in your own area. This puts you in 
a better position to serve your customers with the newest developments 
in scientific and efficient feeding practices. 


ADVERTISING AND MERCHANDISING . . . 

VIT-A-WAY provides you with a modern, up to date advertising and 
merchandising department to help you “create” new business with sales 
literature. feeding programs, advertising mats, point of sale pieces, direct 
mail pieces and other sales aids. It takes more than jus 
build business . . . It requires a sound merchandising program to “step 
out” and outsell competition. 


DIRECT MAIL PROGRAM... 

Free railings that go right into the home 
oak your name imprinted on them. These mailings invite th 
. and further explain to them how - 


costs. 
SALES TRAINING ... 

Help for you and your sclesmen to be sure they are familiar with your 
products, and how to apply their use to the problems of the 
tools, literature, and mailings go to your salesmen to keep 
of new developments and findings so they can do a better selling job 
for you. 


rl 


FEEDER MEETINGS . . . 

VIT-A-WAY personne! will help the feed manufacturer plan and execute 
group Feeder Meetings to explain and point out the value of VIT 
Fortified Feeds and Feeding programs. These meetings do a real selling 
job for the feed manufacturer .. . 
customers and potential customers. 


as well as perform a public service to 


The VIT-A-WAY Program has been 
built by feed manufacturers . . . both 
large and small . . . all over the coun- 
try to meet their needs and provide 
the services they need most to oper- 
ate a more successful feed business. 


No other product can help you make a 
better feed . . . and no other program 
can add a more qualified professional 
team as the VIT-A-WAY staff to YOUR 
SALES FORCE! 


Write or call today for 
details on a VIT-A-WAY 
Program “Tailor-Made” 
to fit your requirements. 
After our representative 
shows you ... you'll be 
convinced. 


exclusively patented’ processed 


Makes 4 Good Feed Bet 


WRITE FOR A COPY OF THIS 
VIT-A-WAY PROGRAM KIT. IT FITS 
IN YOUR FILE FOR REFERENCE. 


VIT-A-WAY, INC. 
P. 0. Box 4311 
Fort Worth 6, Texas 


Phone: MA 6-2871 
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RESEARCH 


(Continued from page 54) 


ture laying fowl must be approached 
with a great deal of caution. In the 
past, some investigators have used 
es oe practical diets which furnish too high 
OYSTER SHELL a basal phosphorus level, or which 

cause maximum growth. Thus, simple 


replacement of a portion of the con- 

P = Il trol diet’s phosphorus, or additions to 
i } it with an unknown sample are faulty 
. technique, since it utilizes the mar- 


gin of safety normally present in con- 


POULTRY MEETING SPEAKERS— 
Dr. E. H. Peterson (right), depart- 


For POULTRY trol rations utilizing natural ingre- 
dients. ment of veterinary science, Univer- 
Indeed, in the opinion of some | of Arkansas, Fayetteville, will 
| discuss “Accepted New Methods in 
. 7 (Pepper and Associates, 1959), it is 
enenenl Use of Antibiotics Including Potenti- 
possible to assay the phosphorus “ 
ation” during University of New 
Ne requirements of laying hens without H 

ampshire Poultry Health Confer- 

Re resorting to the use of purified diet t Dur! Feb. 4-5. H 
techniques, such as used in the last | ® Ho ts cur- 
rently carrying on research in this 


Pesta | Gives Feed Dealers Everywhere | three experiments conducted by the | gia “pe LE Barnes, research vet- 
South Dakota group. All purified 4 Eli Lill & Co. Greenfi 
A FULL MEASURE OF PROFIT | iets used by the South Dakota work- | fqn speak ‘on “New Methods 
ers were considered to be adequate © t con 
one used in the third experiment con- 


PILOT BRAND is in demand the year ‘round. tained only 10 parts per million of \ NH 
There are no slack seasons. Best of all, you if 
, : urkey hen is more than this level, 
always make goes prom. Here are Unpor the diet was deficient in this particu- 
tant reasons why: lar mineral. Later diets contained | Phosphorus. It should be pointed out, 


however, that importance of higher 
phosphorus levels, and the relation- 
ship to calcium ratios as well as leg 


PILOT BRAND is an ideal eggshell material. higher levels of zinc as well as cer- 
tain oth dditives such as methio- 

PILOT BRAND helps poultry raisers get top 
production of stronger-shelled eggs. We need mere work on the inter understood 
PILOT BRAND is uniformly pure calcium esting subject of both calcium and P veer 

turkeys, since not much is known as 

PILOT BRAND costs less per usable pound. yet. = should be pointed out that in W. ol Tully to Resume 


studies with turkey breeders it Feed Consulting Work 
would seem essential to study possible 
bone demineralization, and the carry- CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—Dr. W. 


over effects of phosphorus to the pro- | C. Tully, research director and sales 
geny. For example, it was recently | leader, is planning to resume consult- 
shown by Sullivan (1959) that grow- | ing work with feed manufacturers 
ing female turkeys appeared to be | and agriculturalists after having 
more efficient utilizers and had great- | been in the hospital for some 245 


Powerful national advertising in leading farm 
and poultry publications and on 70 radio 
stations does a good job of pre-selling for 
you, and assures you repeat business. 


Remember, there is no adequate substitute 
for PILOT BRAND Oyster Shell. It's a sure- 


fire volume and profit builder. Oyster Shell Products Company ; 
Mobile, Alabama er bone storage of minerals (Ca and | days. 

P) than males of the same ages. This Dr. Tully has had more than 20 
mummy | Same thing may hold true for laying | years experience in research, nutri- 
turkey hens. tion and sales. He has been active in 
On the basis of the work so far | the Elmer Wheeler Sales Training 
| conducted by the South Dakota group | Course and the Dale Carnegie Lead- 

it would appear the National Re- | ership Course. 


search Council's (1954) recommended 


amie requirement for phosphorus for 
FEEDSTUFFS LEADER in its field breeders at .75% total phosphorus 
in the presence of 2.25% calcium may 


More advertisers use FEEDSTUFFS than any other be somewhat high. Their work would 


publication in the feed industry requirement actual it's DANNEN 
for GRAIN 

‘ and FEED” 


new BULK UNLOADER "INGREDIENTS 


Flat Bed Trucks— Economical Bran @ Shorts 
FOR : | @ Linseed Meal 
Mill to Farm Deliveries. 
@ Soybean Oil Meal 
Handle both bagged and bulk feeds, (mash, pellets, @ Meat Scraps 
crumbles, etc.) and whole grains in a single flat bed @ Sugar j 
a truck. Horizontal unloader recessed in floor of @ Defluorinated Phos- 
4 truck. Vertical boom is 7 feet high (extra height phate 
a optional). 14 ft. unloading boom will rotate 360 @ Feed Supplement 
‘3 degrees and may be elevated to 18 ft. above ground Urea 
i” level with hydraulic hand pump furnished with @ Dried Skim Milk 
i unit. Entire unit is power driven from power take off. \ @ Dried Buttermilk 
May be installed in your own shop. 


| DANNEN MILLS, 


INC. 


SABETHA, KANSAS . PHONE 111 


Write for information giving dimensions 


and make of your truck bodies. 
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When other drugs fail against 
coxy breaks...ask for feeds containing 


THE ONLY COCCIDIOSTAT 
EFFECTIVE AGAINST ALL 
©. adeno IMPORTANT COCCIDIAL SPECIES 


No other drug can match the effectiveness, safety, and economy of 
S.Q. in treating outbreaks of coccidiosis in chicks, poults, pullets— 
and birds in production. Unlike other drugs, $.Q. works best during 
the all-important 72- to 96-hour period after infection, when coc- 
cidia are most vulnerable to medication. 


S.Q.—used promptly at therapeutic levels—will check coxy outbreaks 
... cut losses by holding mortality and stunting to a minimum... 
keep flocks on feed until the outbreak is under control. 

Merck Chemical Division, Merck & Co., Inc., Rahway, N. J. 


E y 
) with THE MERCK MARGIN OF SURETY 
® tra INC., ul . Om INC. c 
RADEMARK OF MERCK & CO., INC., FOR SULFAQUINOXALINE. © MERCK &CO., INC | K 4 
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SOLVENT 

TRACTED 
LINSEED 
MEAL 


i Buy and Sell Through WANT ADS x 


Georgia Plans Poultry 


Princess Pageant 


ATLANTA, GA. — Jay Schaap, 
southeastern division manager for 
Automatic Poultry Feeder Co., will 
serve as general chairman of the 
Georgia Poultry Princess Beauty 
Pageant to be held in connection with 
the annual state-wide Georgia Poul- 
try Coronation Banquet. The banquet 
will be held in Dinkler Plaza Hotel 
in Atlanta on June 10. 

Leon Bloom, general chairman of 
the event, appointed Mr. Schaap, who 
will be in charge of area elimination 
contests among Georgia beauties as 
well as the state finals which will 
be held during the banquet. 

The other chairmen named in- 
clude: Harold Ford, executive secre- 
tary, Southeastern Poultry & Egg 
Assn., Decatur, and A. A. Fowler, 
Jr., Douglasville, poultryman and 
Douglas County representative, co- 
chairmen of the entertainment com- 


mittee; A. C. Smith, Jr., Cumming, 
ticket sales, and Morgan Milner, 
poultry products cooking contest. 
Mr. Milner will name area committee 
chairmen for the cooking contests. 

Tickets, priced at $50 per plate, 
will go on sale at the Southeastern 
convention in Atlanta Jan. 25-27. 
Proceeds from the banquet are used 
by the Georgia Poultry Federation to 
promote consumption of poultry and 
to further legislative programs for 
protection and development of the 
poultry industry in Georgia. 


COMPLETE TRAINING 

HAZELTON, N.D.— Howard Bier, 
Robert Weiser and Harold Hirvela 
have completed a factory training 
school on the operation of their new 
mobile feed processing plant, soon to 
be placed in operation by Hazelton 
(North Dakota) Mobile Milling Co. 
The feedmobile was driven here from 
Daffin Manufacturing Co., Lancaster, 
Pa., by the three men. 


Versatile, efficient, rugged... 


“custom built” to handle all your 
special conveying jobs! 


Easily moved, easily positioned and easily adjusted 
to any angle you require . . . the Kelly Duplex Port- 
able Screw Elevator is ideal for loading trucks direct 
from a feed mixer or silo . . . or for any number of 
jobs around your feed mill or elevator. 

Ruggedly constructed of arc welded steel through- 
out... it assures you efficient, uniform delivery of 
grain and all types of free-flowing bulk materials . . . 
is smooth and noiseless in operation . . . and is abso- 
lutely dustproof and waterproof. The telescoping 
frame can be built for adjustment to any incline an- 
gles you require . . . provides a rigid support for the 
conveying tube . . . and is equipped with casters for 
easy moving. The round hopper is easy to position 
. . . even when used as a pivot point for reposition- 
ing the discharge. 

We'd like to show you how a Kelly Duplex Portable 
Screw Elevator can be “custom built” to handle any 
number of jobs . . . and to solve any capacity, clear- 
ance or incline angle problems you may have. 


Check and mail card 
today for literature 
and full details. 


Round hopper is 
standard equip- 
ment. Other types 
available on spe- 
cial order. 


VIA AIR 


BUSINESS REPLY ENVELOPE 


No postage necessary if mailed in the United Stotes 


"POSTAGE WILL BE PAID BY — 


The Duplex Mill and Manufacturing Company 
Springfield, Ohio 


- FASTEN (STAPLE, GLUE, TAPE) 


FOLD OVER ON THIS LINE. . 


PORTABLE SCREW ELEVATOR 


Can be furnished 
with or without 
motor and vari- 
able speed control. 


CLIP ALONG THIS LINE... FOLD OVER, FASTEN . . . AND MAIL TODAY! 


Telescoping frame 
be built for adjust-— 

to any incline an- 
gles you require. 


Available 
with or with- 
out casters. 


is 


Portable Screw Elevator C) Pit Auger 

The Duplex Mill & Co. Cl Fest wiser Drag 

Vertical Screw Elevater Twin Molesses Mixer 
Springfield, Ohio Electric Trock Moist Nemmermitt 

Yes, I'm interested in the KELLY Com Cotter and Greder Gorm 

DUPLEX machinery checked at the [] Corn Sheller with Blowers Grain Blower 

right. Please send me full infor- [) Pitless Com Sheller Corn Seatper 

mation on these machines without Regular Corn Shelter Milt Blower 

eny obligation: Magnetic Sepereter Grain Feeder 

Layout service and planning CD Gb Crusher CO Electric Bag Cleaner 

Complete Line Catalog 
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LINSEED MEL 
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| 
’ 
LE 
| nie of 6”, 7, 
‘12%, 14° or 16" Ge 
screw. 
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on 
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Attention, Purchasing Agents! 
Are you using brand procaine 
penicillin specifically designed for 
feed not, place your next order 
for Pro-PEN—The Merck brand 
procaine penicillin developed with 


DOUBLE CHECK roti PENICILLIN STANDARDS AGAINST PRO-PEN 


STABILITY) , CONSISTENT — assured in batch ‘fer batch for all normal use-storage conditions 


sis valle ..». Unusually resistant to heat, moisture.and stress of pelleting 


Stress of Pelleting) | 
CONTROLLED— Excellent flow properties... Permits amifenmity of distribution 
in feed—batch size or stream mixing... 


FACILITATED —Supplied on a moisture-free caleémim Carbonate Carricr .. . [rregu- 
lar surfaces provide for greater holding capacity of microingredients — prevent 


segregation in premix and finished feeds 2%, 
; ELIMINATED — Reworking of material avoided ff? 
POTENCY: STANDARDIZED— Uniform material strength in shipments... No need to ad- 
just batch to batch formulation 
AVAILABILITY availability birds or mammals 
DUSTINES§. 


INCOMPA TE NONE —even in high moisture ee 


“WNOPROBLEM— PRO-PEN is relatively dustiness in mixing operations 
ECONOMY 
SUPPLY 


Still the most economical anti upplemenal ot growth stimula- 


tion and improved feed a 
Available in 50-lb. multiwall pd . as PRo- and PRO-PEN with 


Vitamin “2:3”...in 4 s as PRO-PEN “50% 


developed expressly 
for feeduse— 


MERCK CHEMICAL DIVISION 
with THE MERCK MARGIN OF SURETY MERCK & CO., INC. 


©MERCK & CO., INC. @®TRADEMARK OF MERCK & CO., INC., FOR PROCAINE PENICILLIN RAHWAY, NEW JERSEY 
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Reports on Beef Cattle Research Issued 
By Ohio Agricultural Experiment Station 


WOOSTER, OHIO — Reports on 
beef cattle research experiments 
conducted by the department of 
animal science at the Ohio Experi- 
ment Station during 1958-59 have 
been issued. 

Among the experiments were those 
testing the effect of increasing the 
organic acid content of silages and 
their feeding value for fattening cat- 
tle, the feeding value of trifluomepra- 
zine, effect of frequency of feeding, 
feeding value of long, ground or pel- 
leted alfalfa hay, housing and _ hor- 
mone implantation with fattening 
heifers and research on shipping fever 
complex. 

In conjunction with the group of 
tests involving increasing the organic 
acid content of whole plant and 
ground ear corn silages and their 
feeding value for fattening cattle, 


experiments showed little difference 
in value between soybean oil meal 
and corn gluten feed as protein sup- 
plements to a ration containing large 
amounts of corn silage. 

In a second phase of this experi- 
ment, the feeding value of limestone 
treated and untreated ear corn sil- 
ages was compared to ear corn 
picked at the same time and artifi- 
cially dried. 

There was little difference in rate 
of gain of steers fed either of the 
ear corn silages; however, both of 
these groups gained slightly faster 
than those fed the dry ear corn and 
no silage. 

Tranquilizer 

In an experiment with a tranquil- 
izer, the researchers sought to study 
the value of feeding a small amount 
of trifluomeprazine to cattle which 
were receiving oral stilbestrol. 


DAY 


Pneumatic Conveying & Bulk Storage News 


BULLETIN 574—12 pages, 
describes horizontal and 
vertical storage tanks. 
Points out savings and is 
filled with photos of var- 
ious installations plus de- 
scription of auxiliary 
equioment. 


| 


“CONVEYING SYSTEMS 


for selecting 
PNEUMATIC CONVEYING 
and BULK STORAGE TANKS 


ce! 2 valuable guides 


BULLETIN M-588—12 
page DAY pneumatic con- 
veying guide just off the 
press. Discusses types of 
systems, illustrates and dia- 
grams high and low den- 
sity arrangements, shows 
equipment and tells “why” 
and “wherefore” of all 
| types of pneumatic con- 
} veying including so-called 
fluidizing systems. 


Whatever your pneumatic conveying or bulk storage problem, look 
first in these DAY bulletins. They are valuable aids in selecting and 
ordering the right equipment for your plant. For your free copies 


write direct toDAY. 


The DAY Company 


SOLD in UNITED STATES by \\! 
The DAY SALES Company ~ 
819 Third Avenue N.E. 
polis 13, Minnesot 


11/7, MADE ond SOLD in CANADA by 


The DAY Company of Canada Limited 
Rexdale (Toronto), Ontario, Canada 
Ft. William, Ontario, Canada 


Representat.ves in Principal Cities 


EQUIPMENT ONLY OR A COMPLETE SYSTEM 


The study was conducted in two 
phases. Four lots of 10 Hereford 
steers each were fed for 126 days. At 
the end of this time they were re- 
allotted on the basis of their weight 
and the gain they had made and 
started on different rations. In both 
studies the ration fed, other than feed 
additives, consisted of a full feed of 
ground ear corn, 1.5 lb. soybean oil 
meal per head per day, small amounts 
of corn silage and mixed hay and free 
access to salt and to mineral mixture 
of two parts steamed bonemeal, two 
parts ground limestone and one part 
salt. In both phases of the experiment, 
all steers were fed 10 mg. of stil- 
bestrol per head daily. All additives 
were mixed with soybean oil meal 
and fed twice daily. 

The treatments used in the first 


head daily. 

Lot 3—-70 mg. Aureomycin per head 
daily. 

Lot 4—5 mg. trifluomeprazine and 
70 mg. Aureomycin per head daily. 

These rations were fed for 126 
days. 

There appear to have been some 
differences in the results; however, 
statistical analyses of the average 
daily gains obtained indicated no sig- 
nificant differences between treat- 
ments. Thus the feeding of 5 mg. 
of trifluomeprazine or 70 mg. Aureo- 
mycin alone or in combination had no 
real effect upon the performance of 
fattening steers fed stilbestrol. 

At the conclusion of this first 
phase, the 39 steers completing the 
experiment plus another of similar 
weight and from the same source 
were re-allotted into four lots in 
such a way that the lots were uni- 
form in weight and also in gain made 
during the first 126 days. The treat- 
ments used in this phase were: 

Lot 1—Control. 

Lot 2—10 mg. trifluomeprazine per 
head daily. 

Lot 3—.0075 lb. enzyme mixture 
(Agrozyme) per head daily. 

Lot 4—10 mg. trifluomeprazine and 
.0075 lb. Agrozyme per head daily. 

All steers were fed 10 mg. of stil- 
bestrol per head daily. In addition, 
five steers in each lot were implanted 
with a combination of hormones in 
glycol carrier. This implant provided 
24 mg. Estradiol, 60 mg. testosterone 
and 50 mg. progesterone per head. 
Implantations were made March 24 
when the experiment was started. 

The results indicated no improve- 


ment in gain, feed efficiency or car- 
cass grade as a result of feeding eith- 
er trifluomeprazine or Agrozyme. Re- 
sults published by the Iowa Experi- 
ment Station indicated that the value 
of feeding Agrozyme was dependent 
upon the moisture content of the corn 
fed. When dry crib corn, 14% mois- 
ture or less was fed, Agrozyme im- 
proved rate of gain and feed effici- 
ency; however, when the corn con- 
tained 19% moisture or more there 
was no benefit from feeding the en- 
zymes. Samples of the ear corn fed 
in the experiment reported were ta- 
ken at regular intervals for dry mat- 
ter determinations. An average of 
nine samples showed the ground ear 
corn fed in the experiment to contain 
12.3% moisture. These samples va- 
ried from 8 to 15.5% moisture with 
three of the nine containing slightly 
more than 14%. 


Hormones 


In the second phase of this experi- 
ment, one-half of the steers in each 
lot were implanted with a combina- 
tion of hormones in a paste carrier. 
This implant, which provided 24 mg. 
estradiol, 50 mg. testosterone and 50 
mg. progesterone per head, has been 
given the trade name “Rapigain.” All 
steers in both phases of this experi- 
ment were fed 10 mg. of stilbestrol 
per head daily. 

In addition to this comparison, an- 
other experiment was conducted with 
this same implant. A group of steers 
and heifers of mixed breeding on feed 
were used. The 50 head available 


Your broilers come from 
ARBOR ACRES 


FOR THE LOWEST COST PER UNIT 
OF PHOSPHATE TURN 10... 
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and prices... 
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new your one source for 


complete line packaged premixes 


A Combination Feed and Premix Program 
That Allows Customized Feed Formulation 
Without Over-Fortification or Duplication 
of Additives 


NEW T-H PREMIX PROGRAM 


Now you can buy all your premixes from one source—in any amounts 
and in any combination of premixes! Offering a complete line of packaged 
premixes for every growing stage, the new T-H Premix Program eliminates 
piecemeal ordering, waste and unbalanced inventories. 


The T-H MIXES used in this new premix program contain only the 
additives that sensibly belong in a premix—there is no costly, unnecessary 
duplication or over-fortification. Each additive has been carefully selected 
by our nutritional staff arter a complete review of all available research. 
In addition, each additive has been subjected to thorough testing in our 
quality control laboratory. 


3 NEW T-H FEED PROGRAM 


Chick Starter Rations Chick Grower Rations Broiler Grower Realizing there is no one standardized feed program just right for 
— he name every feed manufacturer, Thompson-Hayward has set up a flexible feed 
program to be used in conjunction with T-H MIXES. This feed program out- 
lines several different combinations of ingredients from which you may 
choose when mixing your feeds with T-H MIXES. There is no guesswork or 
waste involved in mixing. You just select the one combination of ingredients 
that is right for your particular needs, and your work is done. 


THOMPSON -HAYWARD 

2915 Southwest Bivd., 

Kansas City 8, Missouri. 


| 
4 


5 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET 


For more detailed information about the T-H Premix and 
Feed Program for poultry, swine and turkey, send for this 
free booklet today. in addition to a list of additives used in 
each T-H MIX, this booklet gives a complete breakdown of 


THOMPSON-HAYWARD ALSO MANUFAC- 


TURES A COMPLETE LINE OF T-H MIXES _ 
FOR EVERY GROWING STAGE OF CATTLE, 
SHEEP, DOGS AND MINK. { 

4 


the type and amount of each ingredient used in the sug- 
gested T-H Feeding Programs. Discover for yourself how the 
new T-H Premix and Feed Program can increase feed sales 
and profit for you—fill out this coupon and mail it to 
Thompson-Hayward Chemical Company, 2915 Southwest Blvd., 
Kansas City 8, Missouri. 
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were divided into two groups as near- 
ly equal as possible in average weight, 
sex and breeding. One group was im- 
planted with Rapigain and the other 
received no treatment. Implanted 
and nonimplanted cattle were fed to- 
gether, without oral stilbestrol, for 
a 98-day period. 

The greatest stimulation in gain 
occurred shortly after the implanta- 
tions were made. This was especially 
true during the second two-week pe- 
riod in both experiments. The _ in- 
crease in rate of gain was more con- 
sistent and the over-all increase was 
greater when the cattle were not fed 
stilbestrol. Researchers thus judged 
that the implant would be most ef- 
fective with cattle on short feed. 

Another experiment was designed 
to test the effect of frequency of 
feeding and stilbestrol implantation 
upon growth rate of heifer calves. 
Four groups of heifers were used 
with two of the groups fed in the 
barn and two in an L-shaped shed. 
One group in each building was fed 


once a day and one three times with 
the same total amount of ration for 
the day to each group. About half of 
the heifers in each lot were implanted 
with 36 mg. of stilbestrol per head. 

Nearly identical gains and feed re- 
quirements were obtained when heif- 
er calves were fed once daily or 
when the same amounts of feed were 
fed in three equal portions. Average 
daily gain of all heifers implanted 
with stilbestrol was .26 lb. greater 
than those which were not implanted. 
In this experiment, there was no ap- 
parent difference in response to stil- 
bestrol whether the heifers were fed 
once or three times daily. 


Pelleted Hay 

Another experiment was designed 
to compare the value of long, ground 
and pelleted alfalfa hay when fed 
with two ratios of ground ear corn. 
Each type of hay was fed with equal 
parts ground ear corn or two parts 
ground ear corn and one part hay. 
The ground and pelleted hays were 


TEXAS MILL EQUIPMENT CO. 


MILL FURNISHERS 


ROLL = ROLL 
GRINDING Ses CORRUGATING 
FOR FLOUR, FEED, RICE AND O/L MILLS 
167 Payne St. e Dalias 7, Texas + Riverside 8-2795 


pmixed with the ground ear corn and 
self-fed. The long hay was self fed 
with ground ear corn hand fed in 
amounts to approximate that eaten 
by the steers fed the pelleted hay. 
Salt and a mineral mixture of two 
parts ground limestone, two parts 
steamed bonemeal and one part salt 
were self-fed in all lots. Each of these 
rations was fed to a lot of seven 
choice quality Hereford steers. All 
steers were implanted with 36 mg. 
of stilbestrol per head at the start of 
the experiment. 

Statistical analyses of the average 
daily gains obtained showed no signi- 
ficant differences due to level of 
ground ear corn included in the ra- 
tion. These analyses, however, showed 
that steers fed ground hay gained 
significantly faster than those fed 
either long or pelleted hay. There also 
was a significant interaction between 
hay preparation and level of ground 
ear corn. That is, steers fed ground 
hay tended to gain faster with two 
parts corn to one of hay, while the 
reverse was true when the hay was 
pelleted. 

A comparison of lot means, how- 
ever, indicated that these differences 
were due, primarily, to the rapid 
gains made by the one lot of steers 
fed two parts ground ear corn and 
one part ground hay. These steers 


CONFIDENCE 3 


EGG QUALITY EMPHASIZED 
IN THE NEW BABCOCK BESSIE 


Bessies are real business hens. They pro- 
duce the large high quality white eggs that 


bring top market price. 


Right now, grading stations are showing 
over 95% AA’s and A’s for Bessie e 
white eggs with firm shells an 


interior quality. 


, per hen was boosted to 240-280 eggs k average 

Bessies do an excellent job in both floor - - - livability improved in both chicks and layers... 
flocks and cages. It’s little wonder they are Y, ormly and 
selected so often for large commercial egg your 


operations. Bessies mean 
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FOR MORE INFORMATION about Bessies, see your nearby Babcock 


franchise hatchery, or write us direct. 


tions when research and testing was conducted for : 
the NEW Babcock Bessie. Y 


As a result, shell strength and interior qulty have 
even more. In addition, produ 


complete confidence. 


Box 286-D, Ithaca, N. 


ction 


gained significantly faster than those 
in any other lot, but there were no 
significant differences between gains 
made by steers in the other five lots. 
Since these results were mainly due 
to the performance of the one lot 
of steers, the researchers point out 
there is a question as to whether or 
not there was any real advantage in 
feeding finely ground hay. 

There was very little wastage of 
feed when ground ear corn was mixed 
with ground or pelleted hay and self- 
fed in the experiment. 

Average carcass data between lots 
were somewhat variable, however, 
there was an indication that steers 
fed long hay graded and yielded low- 
er than those fed ground or pelleted 
hay, researchers said. This was true 
even though they gained nearly as 
much as steers fed pelleted hay. 

The researchers concluded that 
further research is needed on the val- 
ue of grinding or grinding and pel- 
leting the roughage portion of a fat- 
tening ration for cattle. 

In an experiment designed to study 
housing and the implantation of a 
combination of estradiol and tes- 
tosterone with fattening heifers av- 
erage daily gain was improved. 

Two lots of heifers were fed in 
three housing conditions. One lot in 
each of the three housing conditions 
was implanted with a combination of 
estradiol and testosterone, “Syno- 
vex-H.” The other three lots were 
not implanted and served as con- 
trols. The hormone implant supplied 
200 mg. of testosterone propionate 
and 20 mg. of estradiol benzoate per 
head. One implantation was made the 
day the experiment started. 

The average daily gain of the three 
lots implanted with male and female 
hormones was .16 Ib. greater than the 
three control lots. This difference 


MEL MILLER & CO., INC. 
20 West Ninth St. Ballding 


Kansas City, Me., Ph. HA 1-8480 
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Columbia Cateium 


COLUMBIA QUARRY CO. 


1007 Woshington 
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I'm walking 


air... 


Just had my annual medical check- 
up. (Smart move.) I'm making out 
a check to the American Cancer 
Society, right now—that’s a smart 
move, too. 


Guard your family! 
Fight cancer with 
a checkup and a check! 
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sn resent the result of years of research 
xed and experimentation by the Hetero- 
eit- chemical Corporation to develop and 
lots perfect a new method of preparing 
a vitamin K premixes. This assures 
ow- maximum stability under the most 
= adverse conditions of temperature and 

as (MENADIONE SODIUM BISULFITE) humidity. Success has been achieved, 
— . * and there is now available to the feed 
val- industry, at no increase in price, a 
pel- X vitamin K premix they can use with 


the utmost confidence. With New 
Process HETROGEN K the potency in 
the bag matches the potency on the tag, 
whatever the storage circumstances. 
This high stability is proven by the 
test data summarized below: 


STABILITY— normal storage conditions — 
4 gm premix at average room temperature and 
humidity 


% Potency Retained 
Avg of 3 lots 30 Days 90Days 120 Days 


New Process 

Hetrogen K Premix 99% 98% 99% 
Ordinary Vitamin K 

Premix 84% 67% 52% 


POTENCY RETAINED 


STABILITY — field samples—ordinary vitamin 
K premix recently secured from feed mills 


% Potency Retained 


Average of 7 lots 23% 
(Actual potency of individual lots ranged from 0 to 45%) 


STABILITY — adverse storage conditions — 
accelerated storage conditions 113°F at 80% 
relative humidity 


Ordinary 


% Potency Retained after 30 Days 


; Old Style New Process 
| Premix Potency Hetrogen K 
16 gm/ib 49 91 
8 27 92 
4 39 91 


The development of New Process HeTROGEN 
K represents the only real improvement in 
Vitamin K premixes which has occurred 
since 1954. For feed manufacturers this new 
HeTROGEN K premix means a reduction in 
vitamin K fortification costs, elimination of 
extra overfill, no storage loss and better pur- 
chasing position. You can now buy larger 
quantities at a price advantage, and have 
complete assurance that you have a product 
whose potency is reliable and stable, month 
after month, 


Prices of New Process Hetrocen K premix 
are competitive with ordinary Vitamin K. 
There is no extra charge for this improved 
product. A range of graduated potencies 
from 4 to 64 grams per pound on easy mixing 
calcite or edible soymeal carrier are avail- 
able. Let us tell you more about this superior 


10% 


ck vitamin K premix. Write or phone for full 
out information on New Process 

HETROGEN K. 


POTENCY RETAINED 


*patents pending 
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proved to be statistically highly signi- 
ficant. These implantations tended to 
stimulate the appetite of the heifers 
since in all three comparisons the 
implanted heifers ate slightly more 
ground ear corn and cost an average 
of 38¢ per cwt. of gain. Where direct 
comparisons can be made, lots 1 and 
2 or 5 and 6, the hormone implant had 
no consistent effect on carcass grade, 
dressing percentage or live value per 
cwt. Lots 3 and 4 were sold at dif- 
ferent times so that the carcass data 
obtained are not comparable. 
Continued research is in progress at 
the Ohio Agricultural Experiment 
Station on the cause and prevention 
of shipping fever. In a test on the 
use of injectable antibiotics, penicil- 
lin and dihydrostreptomycin, 40 head 
of steers were injected with antibio- 
tics prior to shipment and reinjected 
on arrival in Ohio (five days later). 
Forty head were given antibiotics 
following shipment and 15 of these 
reinjected later. The remainder of 
the shipment (85 head) were left un- 


treated as controls. Sixteen steers 
required therapeutic treatment for 
shipping fever symptoms of which 15 
were controls and one had had two 
injections of antibiotics following ar- 
rival. 

In a test with use of feed additive 
antibiotics, 750 mg. Terramycin per 
head per day for 5 days following ar- 
rival in Ohio, shipping fever occurred 
in both the treated and untreated 
groups in approximately the same in- 
cidence. The Terramycin was mixed 
in the ground oats. 

In the use of injectable tranquiliz- 
ing drugs, little or no difference was 
noted in the rate of shrink, rate of 
fill following shipment and the inci- 
dence of shipping fever. 

A mild form of disease resembling 
shipping fever has been produced 
experimentally by exposing native 
calves to nasal washing and blood 
from infected animals. Further stu- 
dies are being conducted on these 
materials in artificially grown bo- 


vine kidney cells. No death losses oc- 
curred in 1959 as a result of ship- 
ping fever in research on shipping fe- 
ver complex. 


—— 


October’s Fish Meal 
Production Up 65% 


WASHINGTON — The Bureau of 
Commercial Fisheries reports that 
the 22,000 tons of fish meal and scrap 
produced during October of 1959 was 
65% greater than the tonnage output 
for the same month a year earlier. 

Menhaden meal manufactured in 
October amounted to 17,000 tons. 
That’s three times as great as for 
the October of 1958. The 2.7 million 
gallons of fish solubles produced in 
October, 1959, was over twice the 
amount for October, 1958. 

Production of homogenized - con- 
densed fish was down, however, to 
less than 1 million pounds in Octo- 


The arithmetic of materials handling 


One man + one mill + Fuller pneumatic conveying 


= work of four mills 


How did F. M. Brown’s Sons, Inc., double production 
at one of their Pennsylvania mills without plant ex- 
pansion? They needed increased storage area to 
meet new capacity requirements. What was the 
solution? Two Fuller Airveyor® pneumatic convey- 
ing systems were installed in their Birdsboro mill. 
One for rail car and truck unloading and the second 
system for reclaiming from storage to process. 
Results—with this new equipment, one mill produces 
enough feed to allow Brown to use the other three 
mills for storage and distribution. Production is still 
increasing and handling costs have been cut up to 
$3.00 a ton. 


FULLER COMPANY 
178 Bridge St., Catasauqua, Pa. 


Subsidiary of General American Transportation Corporation 


Offices in Principal Cities Throughout the World 


In addition to increasing storage space, and reducing 
unloading time and costs, these systems are self- 
cleaning, thus minimizing contamination. 

If you are now handling dry, bulk, granular materials, 
it will pay you to look into Fuller pneumatic convey- 
ing systems. Fuller systems are engineered specific- 
ally for your particular application. They bend 
around corners, run up or down, through walls and 
floors, almost any distance—even underground. 
Write or phone today outlining your problem. Fuller 
will gladly furnish additional information with 
appropriate recommendations. 1188 


Faller 


. pioneers in harnessing AIR 


ber, 1959—4.7 million lb. below the 
same month in 1958. 

Looking back over the first 10 
months of 1959, the Bureau of Com- 
mercial Fisheries reported that mea! 
and scrap production during that 
period was 24% above output for 
the same months of 1958. Production 
for the later period amounted to 
250,000 tons. 

Imports of fish meal and scrap in 
October, 1959, totaled 4,000 tons - 
2,000 tons below October, 1958. 


Elected Chairman of 


Memphis Association 


MEMPHIS, TENN. — Fred Lovitt, 
partner in Fred Lovitt & Co., is the 
1960 chairman of the board for the 
Memphis Board of _. 
Trade Clearing 
Assn. 

Mr. Lovitt was 
elected to the top 
position in the § 
subsidiary of the 
Memphis Board of | 
Trade, succeeding 
James W. Phelan, 
of Mitchell, Hut- 
chins & Co. 

The new chair- 
man’s firm is a 
broker in soybean oil meal, 


cotton- 
seed oil meal and vegetable oils. He 
has served twice as chairman in the 
past, 1953 and 1954. 

Arthur A. Williams was reelected 
executive vice president of the clear- 


ing association, and Miss Pear! 


Groves was renamed treasurer. 

The president of the Memphis 
Board of Trade automatically as- 
sumes the same position in the clear- 
ing association. Paul B. Mulroy, 
Quaker Oats Co., president of the 
Board of Trade, plans to retire after 
the election. 

Clearing association members _in- 
clude Cargill, Inc.; Humphreys-God- 
win Co.; Fred Lovitt & Co; L. B 
Lovitt & Co.; Marianna Sales Co.; 
Mitchell, Hutchins & Company, and 
the Pillsbury Co. 


_Allied’s Buffalo Plant 


Manager Retires 


BUFFALO—Elmer J. Koehnlein, 
Buffalo plant manager for Allied 
Mills, Inc., the past 30 years, re- 
tired Jan. 1. 

A native of Buffalo, Mr. Koehn- 
lein was with the Ralston Purina Co 
for 14 years. He was assistant mana- 
ger there when he took over the 
management of Allied’s feed mill. 

Mr. Koehnlein was president of the 
Corn Exchange of Buffalo in 1953 
and 1954. He is a member of the 
Buffalo Flour Club, Rotary Club 
Buffalo Athletic Club and the Park 
Country Club. 

David A. Mote, plant manager at 
Everson, Pa., has been named to 
succeed Mr. Koehnlein as manager 
of the Buffalo mill, one of Allied’s 
largest. 

A native of Laura, Ohio, Mr. Mote 
has been in the feed manufacturing 
business for 20 years. He joined Al- 
lied Mills four years ago as mana- 
ger of its Everson plant. 


EXTRA RICH 


FEEDS 


ARE FAST SELLERS 


Poy Way Feed Mills, inc. 
Kansas City,Mo. ~ 
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takes the waste out of 


phosphorus feeding 


DYNAFOS PROVES THAT ALL 
CHEMICALLY-PROCESSED 
PHOSPHATES ARE NOT ALIKE 


Even chemically-processed phosphates 

vary greatly in their availability to the animal. 
Many fail to measure up to the high 
standards of International’s Dynamic 
DYNAFOS—the only dicalcium phosphate 
with biological control. 


DYNAFOS is chemically produced and 
quality guarded with 38 separate analyses. 
However, chemical analyses alone do not give 
the final answer of true phosphate quality. 
That’s why International maintains biological 
control on DYNAFOS production. 


Biological availability tests assure day-to-day 
quality, and enable International scientists 

to constantly improve Dynamic DYNAFOS. 
The practical result: today’s DYNAFOS 

is superior to unprocessed or poorly processed 
products. Write or wire your International 
representative for details on 


Dynamic DYNAFOS. 


Products for Growth* 


*Trademark 34-59 


FEED INGREDIENTS DEPARTMENT, AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS DIVISION 


INTERNATIONAL MINERALS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


Administrative Center: Skokie, Illinois 
Sales Agents: EASTERN AREA: GRANDONE, INC., Needham (Mass.); SUNSET WILLEN CO, INC, Birmingham (Alo.); STANDARD SALES COMPANY, Meridian 


FEED & GRAIN CO, INC, Buffalo; P. R. MARKLEY, INC. Philadelphia; A. G. (Miss.); The VITA PLUS CORPORATION, Madison, (Wis). MIDWEST AREA: 
GREENE COMPANY, Charlotte (N. Carolina); EDWARD E. SMITH COMPANY, BLOMFIELD-SWANSON, Minneapolis; W. P. wy SALES CO. Omaha; M. A. 
Atlanta; E. A. CARTER BROKERAGE COMPANY, Tampa. ha AREA: BULLARD McCLELLAND COMPANY, Kansas City (Mo.); B. A. LUCIUS COMPANY, Fort Worth. 
A COMPANY, Chicago; GOOD LIFE CH EMICALS, IN Effingham (lll); JOHN WEST COAST: JAMES FARRELL & COMPANY, Seattle; JAMES FARRELL & COM- 


+ YOUNG COMPANY, Cincinnati; R. D. ERWIN COMPANY, Nashville; CHAS. F. PANY, Compton, (Calif). CANADA: N. D. HOGG LTD, Toronto. 
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We're Over the Peak 
Of Hog Cycle 


The number of hogs available for 
market in 1960 will be cut back six 
million head if farmers’ intentions 
this winter are carried out. In 1960, 
approximately 95 million head will be 


EXHIBIT 1. Pigs Available 


available to be marketed as compared 
with 101 million in 1959. You can see 
how this number compares with ear- 
lier years by looking at Exhibit 1 
which shows the pigs available for 
marketing since 1925. If these inten- 
tions are carried out, it would mark 
the turn in the present hog cycle. 

A report by the Agricultural Mar- 


for Marketing Since 1925 


PIGS Available | 
for Marketing * 
(U.S.) 


Mil. head 
dio 


70 
60 


| L 


|* Pig crop from previous fall plus spring pig crop | 40 


50 


| 
1930 1940 


1950 1960 


feed them “sea powere 


for bigger profits 
Faster gains, better feed conversion and 


finish are the yardsticks your feeder-custo- 
mers will use to measure the worth of the 


feeds you sell them. This suggestion is worth money: Put 


the “Sea Power” 


ingredients to work for you by supple- 


menting your feeds with MANAMAR, rich in B,,., B-complex 
factors, trace minerals, the unidentified growth factors and 
fish proteins. Order your MANAMAR today! 


Our laboratories are here to serve you. Call on us for 
help with your feeding and mixing problems. 


aes R. PARK, INC. 


eRe 
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keting Service based on breeding in- 
tentions for the spring farrowing sea- 
son was released in late December. 
This report said farmers intended to 
farrow 7.3 million sows in the spring 
months of 1960. This would be 12% 
less than the number farrowed last 
spring and would give a spring pig 
crop of approximately 52 million head 
compared with the 1959 spring crop 
of 58.6 million. 

Because of the importance of the 
farrowing intention reports, it is well 
for you to know how accurate they 
have been in the past. There are, of 
course, many things which happen to 
cause changes in farmers’ intentions. 
In past years, with a few exceptions, 
they have followed their intentions 
fairly closely. The general tendency 
is for small farrowing intentions to 
be exceeded and large farrowing in- 
tentions not to be realized. 

Exhibit 2 will give you an idea how 
close the December estimates of sows 
to farrow in the spring come to the 
number actually farrowed. This chart 
may look complicated at first glance 
but once you follow through an exam- 
ple you will find it easy to use. 

Here is how to read Exhibit 2: First 
find on the bottom scale the estimate 
made in December for the number of 
sows to farrow next spring. The esti- 
mate was for 7.3 million head of sows 
to farrow in the spring of 1960. This 
has been marked on the exhibit for 
your convenience. 

Next you read up to the solid line. 
From this point you read directly 
across to the left hand scale of the 
number of sows that most likely will 
be farrowed if past averages prove 
to be correct. In this case it turns 
out to be fairly close to the winter 
intentions report. 

Each dot on the chart represents 


one year. The year is indicated beside 
the dot. If each year measured to the 
average all of the dots would be on 
the solid line. Also, if intentions were 
actually realized the solid line would 
run ata slope of a 45° angle with 
none of it at the lower left hand 
corner of the chart. 

As you can see, all of the dots are 
not on the solid line nor does the 
solid line run through the lower left 
hand corner. The estimate, of course, 
is as good an indicator of the trends 
as available because you can see the 
dots are not too far away from the 
solid line during most years. However, 
there are some discrepancies which 
you should take into account when 
planning your operations and be pre- 
pared to meet some changes which 
could take place in the size of next 
spring’s pig crop. 

What does this mean in terms of 
prices? The first big “if” is: If farm- 
ers carry out their intentions, we can 
expect some improvement in hog 
prices by the fall of 1960. Usually 
prices go up a higher percentage than 
numbers go down. Thus if numbers 
available for marketing in 1960 go 
down roughly 6% as these intentions 
indicate, prices could go up about 
10% by the fall of 1960. With hog- 
corn price ratios in the vicinity of 10 
at the present time, betterment of 
prices would be welcomed by the en- 
tire industry. 

The estimates of farrowing inten- 
tions for the spring pig crop are re- 
ported by the Crop Reporting Board 
of the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture. These reports are available to 
anyone who wishes to request a copy. 
Simply write Information Office, U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton 25, D.C. Also, an analysis and a 
complete reprint of the report ap- 
peared in the Jan. 2 issue of Feed- 
stuffs. 


GTA MANAGER LEAVES 

DETROIT LAKES, MINN.—Wil- 
lard Steinke, territory manager in 
north Minnesota for the Farmers 
Union Grain Terminal Assn., St. 
Paul, recently left the firm, it was 
announced here. Mr. Steinke had 
served the association for a year as 
territory manager. Before going to 
GTA, Mr. Steinke was with the Mc- 
Cabe Co., Minneapolis, which was 
purchased by GTA in the fall of 1958. 


EXHIBIT 2. Breeding Intentions Compared with Actual Farrowings 
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Results of Recent Beef Cattle 
Research ‘Told at S. D. Meeting 


BROOKINGS, S.D. — Beef cattle 
produce rs and others saw and heard 
results of recent research during the 
annual Beef Research Day at South 
Dakota State College Jan. 6. 

About 560 head of cattle being 
used in experiments by the Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station were shown 
during the tours of the feed lots. 
2esearchers of the animal husbandry 
department presented results of cur- 
rent work. 

Some of the experiments reported 
upon included work with tranquil- 
izers, feed additives, cobalt bullets, 
haylage and the role of heredity. 

Following are college summaries of 
some of the experiments: 

Type of Ration Affects Response 
to Additives—Type of ration appear- 
ed to affect response by beef cattle 
to feed additives in trials. 

Cattle receiving rations containing 
35°¢ chopped alfalfa hay gained about 
same as cattle receiving 20% alfalfa, 
both with and without Stilbestrol, re- 
ported Dr. L. B. Embry. Feed effici- 
ency was better at the lower levels 
of hay in the rations even though 
gain was not improved. 

However, cattle receiving the ra- 
tions with 20% alfalfa hay made bet- 
ter responses to diallylstilbestrol and 
dynafae than with 35 or 50% alfalfa, 
Dr. Embry said. Cattle fed a crude 
enzyme preparation showed no re- 
sponse. 

Dr. Embry also pointed out that 
dynafac appeared to be beneficial in 
reducing amount and severity of feed- 
lot bloat. He said the results should 
be considered preliminary since the 
feeding trial will continue for about 
more month. 


one 
Cattle Responses to Tranquilizer 
Vary—tTrials with yearling feeder 


A Kansas-transplant on Madison 

Avenue .. . that’s Paul Dittemore, 

manager of The Miller Publishing | 
Company’s New York office. If 

you're looking for information | 
about the feed or grain markets, 

chances are he can come up with 

the answers you want. 


Just call Paul at Murray Hill 
’-2185 or drop him a note at 551 
Fifth Ave., New York 17. | 


es THE MILLER PUBLISHING CO. | 


Business Journalists Since 1873 | 


| Embry pointed out. 


steers given injections of perphena- 
zine prior to shipping indicate that 
the use of the tranquilizer had little 
effect in reducing shrinkage. 

A total of 186 yearling steers were 
divided into three shipments for the 
test. Transit shrink was slightly less 
for all tranquilized cattle, however 
total shrink, including both overnight 
and transit, was higher in two ship- 
ments receiving the tranquilizer, re- 
ported R. M. Luther. 

Shrink recovery patterns were 
quite similar for both the controls 
and the tranquilized cattle. Gains 14 
days following shipment were about 
the same between groups except in 
one shipment where control steers 
averaged 6.5 Ib. heavier per steer 
than the tranquilized steers. 

Injections at 84 and 83 mg. gave 
tranquilization within a half hour, 
however no tranquility was 
after the 37.5 mg. injections, 
Luther said. 

A feedlot adaptation trial was con- 
ducted using 273 yearling steers. 
The cattle were given seven treat- 
ments consisting of perphenazine ad- 
ministered intramuscularly and oral- 
ly at levels of 25, 50 and 75 mg. Per- 
phenazine, regardless of method of 
administration or level, did not im- 
prove gains or feed consumption, Mr. 
Luther said. 

In another trial, 15 open yearling 
heifers were fed 2.5 mg. hydroxyzine 
daily for 173 days. Rate of gain, feed 
efficiency, dressing percent and car- 
cass grade were all slightly in favor 
of the tranquilized lots, but the dif- 
ferences were small, stated Mr. Lu- 
ther. 

Need Good Margin, Cheap Feed to 
Fatten Cull Cows Profitably—Profits 
from fattening old cull cows will de- 
pend on cheap feed, a good margin, 
or both, Frank Whetzal told beef 
producers. 

Thirty-six head of eight-year-old, 
open, thin cows were fattened for 
63 days in an Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station trial at Highmore. They 
were fed corn silage, prairie hay, 
protein supplement and an average 
of about 7 Ib. of grain daily. 

Cows sold for an average price of 
$15.21 cwt. but gains cost $28.50 
ewt., Mr. Whetzal reported. Average 
daily gains varied from 1.3-18 Ib., 
with thinner cows making greater 
| gains. 

Cobalt Bullets Increase Beef Gains 
on Pasture—Cattle which received 
cobalt “bullets” gained 24 Ib. more 
per head than animals not receiving 
cobalt in a 116-day pasture study, 
Dr. Embry said. The study was con- 
ducted in north central South Da- 
kota. Dr. Embry reported that control 
cattle gained 1.54 lb. per day; cattle 
given cobalt, 1.75 lb.: cattle given 
Stilbestrol, 1.70 lb.: and cattle im- 
planted with Stilbestrol and given 
cobalt, 1.81 Ib. 

“We do not know how widespread 
cobalt deficiency is in the state.” Dr 
“These. results 
apply only to the pastures where the 
study was conducted.” 

Another factor yet to be determin- 

ed is whether it is more economical 
to give supplemental cobalt in the 
form of “bullets” or in trace-miner- 
alized salt. 
’ Dr. Embry emphasized that cobalt 
is an essential mineral but only when 
there is a deficiency in the rations 
will the animals benefit from supple- 
menting with this mineral. 

“Any supplement or additive that 
is not beneficial can be quite cost- 
ly,” he stated. “However, it can be 
even more costly if beneficial and 
necessary supplements are not used.” 

Future research along this line will 
be aimed at determining where in 
the state supplemental cobalt is 
needed and the best way to give ex- 
tra cobalt when it is needed. 

Steers Make Good Gains in Hay- 
lage Study—A group of steers made 


Mr 
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CAFSUPP. 


PROFITABLE, TOO! 


\ 
IT’S LICKIN’ GOOD 
You 


factors 


get the most important calf food 


PUT GUARANTEED POTENCY n CAF.SUPP! 
RESULTS INTO YOUR FEEDS 


AT LOW COST! 


Yes . . . You'll increase feed 


CONTAINS GUARANTEED LEVELS OF 
@ VITAMIN A @ VITAMIN D 
@ AUREOMYCIN 


AF.SUPP w brighten an dairymen's 
i f satisfied > y 
sales, gain hundreds of satistic dav. dependable body buliding food 
customers by cashing in right end 
now on the High Potency Vite- a definite return on investment 


min Fortification Trend in Feeds 
JERSEE VITAL-MIN HAS NEVER 
FAILED TO GIVE GUARANTEED 
POTENCY RESULTS! 
JERSEE VITAL-Min contains neces. 
sary Vitamins, Antibiotics, Amino 
Acids and Trace Minerals to Vitamin 
: Fortity your feeds. with 
Fortity your own feeds for just a few cents abag with THE COMPLETE MILK REPLACER 


RESULTS GUARANTEED! 


Pockeged in 25 and 50-pound bags 
YOUR CUSTOMERS CAN'T AFFORD NOT 
TO FEED CAF.SUPP! 


< 
PRE CAF-SUPP = 


Milk Solids 


Sweet 


VITAL-MIN LAS-O-MIN MIN-O-LAS REQUIRES NO SALABLE MILK! 
FOR POULTRY! FOR CATTLE! FOR HOGS! | 
to help prevent scours end other sine 


and Supplements fortified with these 
Vitamin-Mineral Pre- Mixes are formulated to provide 
nutritional elements lacking in the arains. These 
Pre-Mixes contain the recommended levels of Vita- 
mins, Minerals and Antibiotics-also the seven vital 
Trace Minerals so necessary to assure steady, rapid 
growth and continued high production under stress 


Rations 
digestive disturbances. 


RESULTS GUARANTEED! 
Peckeged in 25 and begs 
WRITE TODAY FOR DEALER'S 

SALES HELPS! 
JERSEE JOBBERS AND WAREHOUSES 
COAST TO COAST! 


conditions. 


“IERSEE Co. 


Jebber end Avaleble 


Establiched 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


4% LINSEED MEA 


424 Flour Exchginge Bldg. | 


Fer 


Want your feeds really clean—-free of lumps, tags, strings 
and other foreign objects? Want to do this important opera- 


tion with true economy ? 


Then you want the exclusive long sieve flow with com- 
plete rotary motion of the Model M_ Bar-Nun Rotary 
Sifter. This compact sifter takes minimum floor space to do 
a large volume, clean, thorough scalping job. And its exclu- 
sive, all-mechanical, four-point drive design sets a new 
standard in sifter durability and dependability. 


The Bar-Nun also excels in other sifting, grading and 
sizing jobs in the mill. Write for a copy of Bulletin 503— 
and for recommendations on your specific requirements, 
without obligation. 


FEEDING + MIXING + SIFTING + GRINDING + WEIGHING + PACKING 
and PACKAGING EQUIPMENT FOR THE MILLING INDUSTRIES 


B.F. Co. 


Engineers and Manufacturers since 1872 
1310 S. Cicero Avenue Chicago 50, [Mmots 


= JERSEE 
> 
re 
— 
to 
+ 
BAR-NUN Rotary Sifter 
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FEEDSTUFFS reprints 


The following reprints of articles which have appeared 
in Feedstutfs may be obtained on order from Feedstuffs’ 
Reader Service Department: 


2. Custom Feed Milling—a series of five articles—by Al P. 
Nelson, Feedstuffs special writer ................ 50c 


3. Mobile Feed Milling—a series of five articles—by Al P. 
50¢ 


Nelson . 


26. Feedstuffs' 1959 Analysis Table for Feed anne 
by Charles H. Hubbell .......... es 


35. Science and Service—a |6-page summary of sie 
Golden Year articles covering all phases of feed industry. 
Quantity discounts. Imprinting distributor's name for 
nominal additional charge 


38. Balancing Swine Rations—by Dr. D. E. Becker, Uni- 


40. Improved Feed ingredient Processing—Dr. J. W. Hay- 
ward, Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. .............. 


41. Formulation of Feeds—Dr. W. H. Hastings, 
42. Nutritional of the Rumen: A New 


Physiology Approach 
to Rumen Nutritioe—Dr. J. C. Shaw, Formerly at Uni- 


43. Problems in Bulk Handling and Spas SE 
J. D. Johnson, General Mills, Inc. ................ 


44. Principles of Grain obert A. Saul, Agricultural 
Engineer, lowa State University ................ 20¢ 
45. Effects of High Calcium in Diet—by Dr. George K. 
Davis, University of Florida 20€ 
46. Feedstuffs Quarterly Indexes, First, second and third 
quarters, 1959 ..each 50¢ 
47. Extending Pellet Mill Die Life—by R. L. Patterson, Procter 
Organic Arsenic Compounds as Feed wee 
Dr. M. L. Scott, Cornell University .............. 
49. Limited Feeding vs. Limited Energy Feed for the Growing 
Pullet—Dr. J. H. Quisenberry, Texas A&M ........ 20¢ 


50. Relationship of Feeding to Ketosis in Dairy Cattle—Dr. 
L. H. Schultz, University of Wisconsin ........... 20¢ 


51. Broiler | Management—Prof. Ewell P. Roy, Louisi- 
20¢ 


ana State University . 

52. Analysis and Feeding Value Tables for Beef Cattle and 
Sheep—4-page article, by Dr. S. H. Morrison, Nutrition 
Consultant, 25¢ single copy; 3-5 copies 15c¢ ea.; 10 or 
more, 10c each. 


53. Grain Bank nonpeneniin: W. S. Farris, Purdue Uni- 
versity ..... 20c 
54. Cost of Producing Broiler Meat—Dr. N. V. Helbacka, 
University of Maryland . 20c 


55. Feed Manufacturers—Beware e Treated Grain—Dr. 
A. A. Camp, Texas Agricultural Experiment Station 20¢ 


56. Use of Tables, Graphs and Simple Analog Computers in 
Formulating Least-Cost Feed Mixes—Dr. R. F. Hutton, 
Pennsylvania State University ...............-55 20c 


57. Protein and Energy for Layers—Dr. M. L. Sunde, Univer- 


58. Fifty Years of Scientific Development in Swine Nutri- 
tion—Dr. J. H. Conrad, Purdue University ........ 20c 


59. Maryland Broiler Trial—Dr. Gerald F. Combs, wenely 
of Maryland 


. 
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good gains on haylage in a feeding 
trial. 

Steers fed haylage made average 
daily gains of 2.18 lb. during a 91-day 
experiment, said Dr. Embry. Haylage, 
he explained, is low moisture silage. 
The cattle required 1,506 lb. haylage 
containing about 42% moisture for 
each 100 lb. gain. This is equal to 
883 Ib. of dry matter. 

“Haylage combines many desirable 
features of both hay and silage,” Dr. 
Embry said. “It requires less drying 
time in the field than hay and is put 
up while still moist, soft and pliable. 
This lowers leaf loss in the field. At 
the same time, moisture is lower 
than silage so the animal does not 
have to consume as much feed for a 
given amount of dry matter.” 

Dr. Embry pointed out that a steer 
has to eat only a third as much feed 
at 40% moisture as at 80% moisture 
to get the same amount of dry mat- 
ter. 

Based on the gains and feed re- 
quirements in this experiment, a field 
that yields 3 tons of dry matter per 
acre would produce 678 lb. of beef. 
One that yields 5 tons of dry matter 
would produce 1,130 lb. of beef per 
acre, Dr. Embry stated. 

Several Factors Determine Beef 
Weaning Weight—If you are per- 
formance testing, beef cattle weaning 
weight is an important item to con- 
sider, Joe Minyard told beef prod- 
ucers. Calf weaning weight is one of 
the most important economic traits 
in a beef cattle enterprise, he said. 

“Weight differences are the result 
of specific hereditary influences in 
combination with many environment- 
al factors. Improvement in the trait 
is dependent on how accurately the 
important influences are estimated. 
Age of the calf at weaning, the sex, 
age of its dam and even the season 
in which it was born will have a bear- 
ing on the performance of the calf,” 
Mr. Minyard said. 

For example, male calves are gen- 
erally heavier at weaning time than 
heifer calves, and cows 5-8 years old 
tend to produce heavier calves than 
young or very old cows, he said. 

“Calf weights should be adjusted 
for these influences before making 
selections. If cattlemen fail to rec- 
ognize and properly discount any one 
of these influences they could make 
serious errors in culling or selecting 
herd replacements,” he stated. 

Mr. Minyard pointed out that the 
value of weaning weight records in 
beef herd improvement is two-fold. 
These weights not only provide in- 
formation helpful in seeking out 
poor producing cows but tney help 
identify fast growing calves too. 
Many herd owners make their initial 
selection of replacement heifers at 
weaning time. In some cases it is the 
final selection. 

“Adjustment factors for each ‘Of 
these influences have been developed 
at the South Dakota Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, and _ information 
was distributed,” he said. “They are 
recommended as aids in recognizing 
differences in the ability of beef cal- 
ves to make rapid gains. A copy 
can be obtained from the animal 
husbandry department at state col- 
lege.” 

Study Role of Heredity in Beef 
Production—Animal husbandmen at 
South Dakota State College are 
studying the role that heredity plays 
in determining amount and quality 
of beef produced per steer. 

Dr. C. A. Dinkel of the Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station discussed 
the performance trials conducted last 
year with 68 steer calves from 12 
sires. Results indicated that the in- 
heritance a steer receives from its 
parents is important in determining 
its weaning weight, rate of gain, 
proportion of primal cuts, dressing 
percentage, amount of lean meat, 
marbling of the lean, area of the 
rib eye muscle and the carcass grade. 

These preliminary results indicate 
that progress in improving these 
traits can be made through selection, 
if suitable techniques can be devel- 


the superior 


identifying 
breeding animals without slaughter- 
ing them, he said. 


oped for 


Several body measurements and 
visual scores were studied on last 
year’s steers in an effort to find one 
that would indicate a high propor- 
tion of high-priced cuts, Dr. Dinkel 
said. 

Width of loin among the measure- 
ments and fullness of round, fullness 
of loin, width of pins and fullness 
of rump among the visual scores 
had the highest relationship to pro- 
portion of primal cuts, but none was 
high enough to be useful individu- 
ally in a selection program. Since 
the amount of data still is too small 
to be conclusive, these measurements 
and visual scores will be repeated 
this year on the steers presently on 
feed. 


Daffin Service Depots 
Set Up in the West 


LANCASTER, PA.—Two western 
area centers have been announced 
by Daffin Manufacturing Co., Lan- 
caster, Pa., as the newest in a net- 
work of service-parts depots for 
owners of the firm’s feed processing 
and handling equipment. 

In Idaho, the Daffin depot is Me- 
Veys, Inc., Twin Falls. M. O. Mce- 
Vey is president; Dave Marrs, parts 
manager, and Larry Horejs, service 
manager. 

In Edmonton, Alberta, Canada, the 
depot is Waterous Equipment, Ltd. 
W. G. Christian is president and J. 
D. Manning, parts manager. 

According to G. E. Sprackling, Daf- 
fin secretary, the two newest parts 
and service centers “are not only a 
continuation of the company’s poli- 
cy for providing adequate local serv- 
ice facilities, but mark the expan- 
sion of Daffin operations into the 
westernmost territories of the U.S. 
and Canada.” 

The firm now lists 36 centers in its 
network of service-parts depots, Mr. 
Sprackling said. The firm builds a 
line of mobile feed mills, packaged 
feed processing plants, custom pellet- 
ing units and pneumatic materials 
handling systems. 


TRY THE COLUMBUS 
heavy duty industrial 


ROLLER MILL 
AT OUR EXPENSE! 


Endorsed by grain dealers, the 
Columbus duty Roller 
Mill will roll all grains. Superior 
design, sturdy construction for 
years of profitable service. 
Four sizes—300 bushels, 600 
bushels, 900 bushels, 1200 bush- 
els per hour, with or without 
electric motor. 


THREE MODELS: 


Trailer, stationary or truck mounted 


Operate the mill 10 days. If not 
satisfied, return it. WE WILL 
REFUND YOUR MONEY AND 
PAY RETURN FREIGHT. 
WRITE FOR PRICES 


HENKE MANUFACTURING CO. 
Columbus, Nebraska 
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OPERATION 

d (Continued from page 26) 

e time period. Temperature controls 

. d safety devices give operators an 

| -nazing degree of control over the 
iables which pose such an opera- 
nal problem. 


Ss rower driers—weathertight in con- 

S truction, using gravity to the fullest 

S extent possible, and providing a zig- 

» , pattern of air ducts to provide 

S mstant agitation of the material 

- nd uniform application of the warm, 

e thirsty air—are generally accepted 

i ; the standard approach to drying. 

. In my opinion, there is a need to 

d tablish a positive, direct operation- 

? procedure. This should be furnish- 
the man actually charged with 

inning the drier. Your reaction to 
s statement is probably “Why 

‘her with that? Let the fellow run 
machine the way he thinks best.” 
ise reflect on the following three 

~ounts: 

I never saw a drier big enough 
ring a really “wet harvest.” Any- 
that can be done to insure 
ximum capacity, at such times, is 

nportant. 
Under many circumstances, the 
lity of the drier to produce re- 
lects the ability of the entire fac- 
to operate. In this case, proper 

«ration does not only mean maxi- 
m capacity from a $15,000 grain 
er. It could will mean maximum 

pacity from a $200,000 grain ele- 

tor 
Don't overlook safety. The drier 
a direct fired heat source and 
stitutes a very sensitive point 
fety-wise. 

| believe you will agree that the 

ee points listed would cause a 

, ident man to give thoughtful con- 

leration to an operational proced- 
for his drying plaris. 

Ground Rules 

\s with any equipment, operation 
. drier is simple provided a few 
und rules are established and fol- 

wed: 

Outgoing moisture should be 
ecked at 30-45 minute intervals. 

2. Incoming moisture should be 
cked at two-hour intervals. (Since 
' retention time of a properly de- 
ned grain drier is approximately 

vo hours, the operator can antici- 
e the moisture of the incoming 
n and adjust the discharge mech- 

nism accordingly.) 
Burner should be checked visu- 
every 12 hours to be sure it is 
lulating and burning with a clean 
me. 

1. Check the air source or fan for 
nliness daily. Clean as required. 
Check air ducts, both supply and 
for dust accumulation. 
sture-laden air adhering to the 
ts forms the perfect environment 
dust to accumulate. It is this 
« of dust problem that constitutes 
greatest single fire hazard. 
Check power discharge mechan- 
twice daily for cleanliness. 
Check the top of the drier daily 
foreign material, clogging or other 
culty. This item is probably over- 
‘ed by more operators than any 
the others mentioned. Most driers 
fitted with an access ladder and 
sion is made for a work platform 
top of the unit. 

S Have an annual check-up by a 
ry-trained serviceman. This 
iid inelude burner adjustment, 
conditioning, tracing out wiring 

‘ controls, cleaning contacts, fir- 

‘ the burner and instruction of the 
rator. 

Enforce daily clean-up schedule. 
will pay off in appearance, safe- 
nd operational convenience. 


Summary 
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problem, the machine with which it | 


is to be accomplished and the instruc- | 
tions laid down for the performance | 
of the task. 

I am constantly amazed by one of 
our customers who has an illiterate, 
none-too-bright individual operating 
his $15,000 grain drier. This causes 
the owner no concern, though he 
would not think of allowing the same 
man to drive his brand new auto- 
mobile—cost, $3,000. 

The operator can do himself, his 
customers and the industry a profit- 
able favor by examining and reevalu- 
ating his grain drying operating pro- 
cedures. First, a system of checks 
or regular inspections; second, posi- 
tive enforced operational instructions, 
and third, good housekeeping will 
combine to produce higher returns 
from a potentially profitable invest- 
ment—the grain drier. 

Also, subscribe to an annual check 
up, tune up and instruction service. 
The costs are small; the benefits 


more 


aduertisers ude 


FEEDSTUFFS 
than any other 

the jeed industry 


great. 


‘Capable, on-the-spot service is a tradition with CPM. It’s second 


I), summary, any machinery is only | 


zood as the man operating it. Get 
available operator—one cap- 
“\.e of understanding the drying 


| Sales & Servic 
Minneapolis e 
Henry Simon, 


j nature with our sales representatives, all of them “service trained” 
/ pellet mill specialists. Their complete attention and interest is in pellet- 
f ing equipment. They are not machinery catalog salesmen. They don't 
j have to know, sell and service a thousand or more items of every type and 
description. They thoroughly concentrate on two things: pelleting equipment 
and service to you, their customers. 
Wh . / Our growth through nearly three decades offers many important advantages. 
y: } CPM representatives now operate from offiees throughout the United States 
A and Canada. There’s one near you for prompt personal attention. 
j And when you need spares or parts, your cal! wil! bring them fast, because 
j CPM maintains large die stocks and parts warehouses at three central points for 
5 immediate shipment. Overnight delivery is commonplace. 
‘ Only CPM Pellet Mills come fully equipped with CPM service —an ingredient 
that costs you no more, but will prove to be One of the most valuable contributions 
/ to the profitable operation of your plant. Unparalleled pellet mill engineering 
together with this exceptional service, combine to show you why more California 
Pellet Mills are sold today than all other makes combined! 


Here’s | 


CALIFORNIA PELLET MILL COMPANY 


1800 Folsom St., San Francisco 3, California 
1114 E. Wabash Ave., Crawfordsville, indiana 
101 E. 15th Ave., North Kansas City 16, Missouri 


) CALIFORNIA 
PELLET MILLS 


e, esentatives also in: Aberdeen Albany Allenta Columbus Davenport « Denver « Fort Worth Los Angeles « Mexico City 
ville @ Oklahoma City e Omaha « Richmond « Seattle « St, La @ Toronto e Winnipeg. Also manufactured, sold and serviced by 
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WORTH LOOKING INTO 


NEW LITERATURE 


DESCRIPTIONS OF NEW AND IMPROVED PRODUCTS AND SERVICES PROVIDED BY MANUFACTURERS AND SUPPLIERS 
ARE PRESENTED IN BRIEF FORM. FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION, PLEASE USE THE ACCOMPANYING COUPON. 


NEW PRODUCTS - 


No. 7769—Conveyor 
Belting 


The Russell Manufacturing Co. has 
announced a conveyor belt made of 
heavy nylon yarn that is loomed to 
produce a complete belt at one time. 
The space between yarns is filled 
with P.V.C. Polyvinyl Chloride plas- 
tic. The yarn and plastic combination 


high 


light-weight, 
fire-resistant material, the 
also non-corro- 
non-tearing and abrasive-resis- 
tant. For more information about the 
belting, check No. 7769 on the coupon 
and mail to this publication. 


produces a 
strength, 
company says. It is 
sive, 


No. 7770—Suspended 
Trough Waterer 


A V-trough which will accommo- 
date water depths up to 1% in. is a 
feature of the suspended trough wa- 
terers being produced by H. D. Hud- 
son Manufacturing Co. The waterers 
are available in 18 ft., 34% ft., 51 ft., 
67% ft., 84 ft. and 100% ft. lengths. 


NEW SERVICE - 


The trough is made in 8% ft. sec- 
tions and each section is formed of 
one piece of heavy gauge, galvanized 
steel. They have flat, narrow bot- 
toms and the trough edges flare out. 
A soft rubber gasket between trough 
sections which bolt together stops 
leakage and eliminates cracks in 
which dirt and bacteria may lodge, 
the company says. Sloped trough ends 
are die formed in standard 8% ft. 
sections. The float and valve are lo- 
cated in a chamber at the center of 
the waterer. The valve inlet is above 
the trough edge, eliminating possible 
back siphoning of trough water. For 
details, check No. 7770 and mail. 


No. 7768—Air Lock 


Feeder 


The Young Machinery Co., Inc., 
announces a non-jamming, side en- 
try rotary air lock feeder for hand- 
ling free-flowing cubes, pellets, chips, 
flakes, prills and other material. 
Features of construction eliminate 
the need for adjustable or flexible 
tips, the company says, and the unit 


C) No. 7768—Air Lock Feeder 

C) No. 7769—Conveyor Belting 

UO No. 7770—Suspended Trough 
aterer 
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is guaranteed not to crush or grind 
friable materials. All units are fur- 
| nished with packing gland seals and 
| outboard anti-friction bearings. Stan- 
dard units are available in sizes 2, 
21%, 3, 4, 5, 6, 8, 10, 12, 14, 16, and 
| 18. It is furnished also as a blow- 
through unit in sizes 4, 5, 6, 8, 10, 
12 and 14. Both units are manufac- 
| tured in carbon steel, type 304 stain- 
less steel, type 316 stainless steel, 
Inconel, Monel and nickel. For more 
information, check No. 7768 on the 
coupon and mail. 


No. 7771—Gravity 
Conveyor 


The Rapistan Extendible Gravity 
Conveyor that can be extended from 
less than 11 ft. to 30 ft. in length, 
has been announced by the Rapids- 
Standard Co. Mounted on casters to 
make it readily portable, the unit is 
a “nesting” set of three 18 in. grav- 
ity wheel conveyor sections designed 
for use in loading and unloading 
trucks and for moving materials in- 


to stacking areas and in other ware- 
housing applications. When used for 
loading, the conveyor is extended as 
far as required into the truck, car 
or bay. As loading progresses, the 
conveyor is telescoped gradually un- 
til it is fully compressed, if neces- 
sary. The unit is also adjustable for 
height. The loading end can be raised 
from 34% in. to 41% in., with the 
unloading end adjustable from 20% 
in. to 27% in. For details, check No. 
7771 on the coupon and mail. 


No. 7772—Portable 
Pelletizer 


Dodgen Industries announces a 
complete portable grinding, mixing 
and pelleting feed plant. The ‘‘com- 
plete on-the-farm feed plant” in- 


corporates a California pellet mill. 
The unit is capable of pelleting 3 to 
6 tons per hour, the company says. 
Hay, grains and other materials are 


ground on the farm. The complete 
ration is delivered into the pellet 
mill, where no steam is needed to 
make \% to % in. round or square 
pellets. The unit’s belt conveyor ele- 
vates the finished product into self- 
feeders, wagons, bulk storage, feed 
bins or bulk trucks. There are two 
143 h.p. diesel engines on the unit 


to supply power. In addition to the 


processing and handling facilities on 
the Dodgen unit, there are two heat- 
ed molasses tanks. For details, check 
No. 7772 on the coupon and mail. 


Also Available 


The following new products have 
been described in previous issues of 
Feedstuffs and information about 
them may still be obtained by jotting 
the appropriate number of the cou- 
pon and forwarding it to Feedstuffs. 


No. 7731—Vibration inducer cata- 
log, Martin Engineering Works. 

No. 7732—Mental ability test, Apti- 
tests. 

No. 7733—Hopper brochure, Roura 
Iron Works, Inc. 

No. 7734—Vitamin K premix, Hete- 
rochemical Corporation. 

No. 7735—Material handling pal- 
let, Rapid Design Service, Inc. 

No. 7736—Calf creep feeder, H. D. 
Hudson Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7737—Bulk Trailer Line, Fuller 
Co. 

No. 7788—Poultry equipment, Poul- 
try Equipment Sales Corp. 

No. 7739—Bulk storage informa- 
tion, Leach Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7740—Automatic bag hanger, 
Union Bag-Camp Paper Corp. 

No. 7741—Pre-cut steel structure, 
Thoro-Speed Co. 

No. 7742—Proportioning pump, 
B-I-F Industries, Inc. 

No. 7748—Laboratory services 
brochure, Harris Laboratories, Inc. 

No. 7744—Conveying pump, Fuller 
Co. 

No. 7745—New package size, Hess 
& Clark. 

No. 7746—Wire egg baskets, Tobias 
Enterprises 

No. 7747—Electronic sensing con- 
trol, Security Controls, Inc. 

No. 7748—Weighing systems, Rich- 
ardson Scale Co. 

No. 7749—Box car loader, Steph- 
ens-Adamson Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7750—Brochure on automation, 
Prater Pulverizer Co. 

No. 7751—Flat belt conveyor, Rich- 
ardson Scale Co. 

No. 7752—Mobile egg unit, L. A. 
Pockman Manufacturing Co. 

No, 7753—Udder sponge display, 
Sparta Brush Co. 

No. 7754—Silage 
Taste Engineering, Inc. 

No. 7755—Packaged premix line, 
Thompson-Hayward Chemical Co. 

No. 7756—Poultry marketing cal- 
culator, Sterwin Chemicals, Inc. 

No. 7757—Liquid feed movie, U.S. 
Industrial Chemicals Co. 

No. 7758—Hopper car unloader, 
Ripco Air Systems. 

No. 7761—Mobile feed mill, Barn- 
ard & Leas Manufacturing Co., Inc. 

No. 7762—Long-term leasing plan, 
Myers-Sherman Co. 

No. 7764—Mixing, weighing unit, 
Duplex Mill & Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7759—Piperazine product, Rho- 
dia, Ine. 

No. 7760—Hay shredding 
Daffin Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7763—High energy milk re- 
placer, Western Condensing Co. 

No. 7765—Conversion table, St. Re- 
gis Paper Co. 

No. 7766—Chemical dehorning pro- 
duct, Hess & Clark. 

No. 7767—A utomatic pelleting, 
Sprout, Waldron & Co. 


preservative, 


device, 


FILLS THE BILL 


For Timely, Useful 
Industry Information 
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After 40, what? 


When a turkey hen’s reserve of vitamin E runs low during 
the laying season, few eggs hatch. In one group of hens 
on a practical type dict the sharpest drop in hatchability 
came just after the 40th egg. 

Hens on the same ration plus high levels of vitamin E 
zoomed right past the difficult forties with no dropoff in 
poult production.* 

It’s no trick at all to minimize the after-40 risk in a 
turkey breeder ration. Fifty cents buys enough Myvamix® 
Vitamin E Feed Supplement to fortify to a level of 5 Inter- 


*Project No. 715, Washington Agricultural Experiment Stations, - 
Department of Poultry Science, State College of Washington. 
(Poudory Science, , 1344 [1957]) 
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national Units per pound the ration to feed 300 hens 
for a week. 

This is less than the value of one poult. If during the 
week just one egg hatches that wouldn't have hatched 
otherwise, the Myvamix will have paid for itself. 

It’s a cheap insurance, any way you look at it. If you'd 
like to look a little closer, write Distillation Products 
Industries, Rochester 3, N. Y. Sales offices: New York 
and Chicago ¢ Charles Albert Smith Limited, Montreal 
and Toronto. 


producers of 
Myvamix 
Vitamin E | 


Also... vitamin A... distilled monoglycerides 
...some 3700 Eastman Organic 
Chemicals for science and industry 


Distillation Products Industries is « division ¢ Eastman Kodak Company 


< < «* - 
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Just these 


fill every mineral need 


Now-—from one manufacturer—a complete mineral line. Stock 
only these three, and you take care of every customer’s min- 
eral requirements. Profit from fast turnover, proven consumer 
acceptance, and continuing advertising support. 


DARLING’S 
Mixing Minerat Concentrate 


For custom mixing. Contains 9% phosphorus—up to 3 times 
that of ordinary mixing minerals. This concentrated for- 
mula, in 25 Ib. bags, saves one-half on freight and storage. 
Easier handling, too. More profit for you—and a better buy 
for your customers. 


DARLING’S 
Free-Choice Minera Mix 


Formulated with one-half special steamed bone meal... . 
DARLING's mineral mix contains 6% phosphorus. It's all MINERAL 
feed, every ingredient digestible and highly available. MIX 
DARLING continues to offer its money-back guarantee that 
all livestock will eat it free choice. 


DARLING’S | 
Weather-Resistant Minerat Biock 


A complete mineral block, supplying not only the usual salt 
and trace minerals, but also the needed phosphorus and 
calcium. Contains one-half special steamed bone meal. . . 
6% phosphorus. Guaranteed palatable. Specially treated to 
prevent deterioration during storage and exposure. 

Order all three from your favorite distributor! 
DARLING & COMPANY 
Mineral Feed Division 
U.S. Yards « YArds 7-3000 + Chicago 9 
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SCROLL TYPE 
COLLECTOR 


Let experience-proved 
engineering predestine 

the efficiency of 

your dust collecting system. 
The scroll-type top 


LONGHORN 

GUARANTEES section impels a vertical 

© Satisfaction as well as a centrifugal 

@ Efficiency response of air. The 

© Quality long. conical body induces 
Materials the correct cyclonic action 


to facilitate particle 
separation and proper 
vortex formation. Ask our 
specialized engineers 

to help solve your feed 
mill problems. 


@ Craftsmanship 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS @ Post Office Box 4176 @ Phone Market 6-8283 


Jan. 17-19—Indiana Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Claypool Hotel, Indi- 
anapolis, Ind.; sec., Fred K. Sale, 600 
Board of Trade Building, Indianapo- 
lis 4, Ind. 

Jan. 17-19—Northwest Retail Feed 
Assn.; Hotel Pick-Nicollet, Minneapo- 
lis; sec., W. D. Fl , 112 Grain 
Exchange Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Jan. 22-28 — New Mexico Grain & 
Feed Dealers Assn. Winter Meeting; 
Cole Hotel, Albuquerque; sec., Par- 
ley Jensen, P.O. Box 616, Albuquer- 
que. 

Jan. 25-27 — Southeastern Poultry 
& Egg Assn.; Municipal Auditorium, 
Atlanta, Ga.; sec., Harold E. Ford, 
235 E. Ponce de Leon Ave., Decatur, 
Ga. 

Jan. 26—Nevada Feed Conference; 
Education Building Auditorium, Uni- 
versity of Nevada, Reno. 

Feb. 2-3 — Agricultural Industries 
Forum; University of Illinois, College 
of Agriculture, Urbana; Department 
of Agricultural Economics, 805 Mum- 
ford Hall. 

Feb. 2-3— Hoosier Turkey Trot; 
Spring Mill State Park., Mitchell, 
Ind.; Indiana State Poultry Assn.; 
Inc., Department of Agricultural Ex- 
tension, Purdue University, Lafay- 
ette, Ind. 

Feb. 3-4—Illinois Feed and Nutri- 
tion Oonference; University of IDli- 
nois, Urbana; chm., K. E. Harshbarg- 
er, 315 Animal Sciences Laboratory. 

Feb. 3-5— American Dehydrators 
Assn.; Broadmoor Hotel, Colorado 
Springs; exec. vice pres., Joseph 
Chrisman, 430 Board of Trade Bldg., 
Kansas City 5, Mo. 

Feb. 4-5—Oregon Animal Industry 
Conference; Oregon State College, 
Corvallis, Ore.; chm., Dr. J. E. Park- 
er, Poultry Husbandry Department. 

Feb. 4-5—New Hampshire Poultry 
Health Conference; University of 
New Hampshire, Durham; Richard 
Warren, Poultry Department. 

Feb. 8-9—Montana Nutrition Con- 
ference; Montana State College, 
Bozeman; chm., Dr. O. O. Thomas, 
Animal! Industry Dept. 

Feb. 8-9—Midwest Feed Manufac- 
turers Assn.; Muehlebach Hotel, Kan- 
sas City; exec. vice pres., Lloyd Lar- 
son, 20 W. 9th St. Bldg., Kansas City 
5, Mo. 

Feb. 8-11—Illinois Cattle Feeder 
Days; University of Dlinois, Dixon 
Springs Experiment Station, Robbs; 
H. A. Cate. 

Feb. 10-11—Pacific Northwest Feed 
Mill Production School; Chinook Ho- 
tel, Yakima, Wash.; sponsored by 
Washington State Feed Assn.; mgr., 
John G. Wilson, 814 Second Ave. 
Bldg., Seattle 4, Wash. 

Feb. 11—Boston Grain and Flour 
Exchange Annual Banquet; Shera- 
ton-Plaza Hotel, Boston; chm., Paul 
Sutliff, 177 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 

Feb. 12 — Washington State Feed 
Assn.; Chinook Hotel, Yakima, 
Wash.; annual convention; mgr., John 
G. Wilson, 814 Second Ave. Bldg., Se- 
attle 4, Wash. 

Feb. 12-14—Fact Finding Confer- 
ence, sponsored by the Institute of 
American Poultry Industries; Muni- 
cipal Auditorium, Kansas City, Mo.; 
pres., Harold M. Williams, 59 East 
Madison, Chicago, Il. 

Feb. 21-28—Ohio Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Commodore Perry Ho- 
tel, Toledo; sec., George G. Greenleaf, 
5625 N. High St., P.O. Box 121, 
Worthington, Ohio. 

Feb. 22-25—Mississippi Swine Short 
| Course; Mississippi State University, 
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Jan. 19-20—North Dakota Poultry 
Industries Convention; Elks Club, 
Fargo; sec., North Dakota Poultry 
Improvement Board, David Dickens, 
Bismarck. 

Jan. 27—Arizona Poultry Federa- 
tion; University of Arizona, Tucson; 
chm., Dr. A. A. Kurnick, Poultry 
Science Dept., University of Arizona. 

Feb. 18—Minnesota Sheep and 
Lamb Day; West Central Experi- 
ment Station, Morris, Minn.; Dr. R. 
M. Jordan, Animal Husbandry Dept., 
University of Minnesota, St. Paul. 


State College; Dean and Director, 
Division of Agriculture. 

Feb. 23-24—Virginia Feed & Nu- 
trition Conference; Hotel Roanoke, 
Roanoke; J. Paul Williams, sec., Vir- 
ginia State Feed Assn., 615 E. Frank- 
lin St., Richmond, Va., or Prof. Paul 
M. Reaves, Department of Dairy 
Science, Virginia Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, Blacksburg, Va. 

March 3—Illinois Swine Day; Uni- 
nois, Urbana; K. E. Harshbarger, 
Dairy Science Dept. 

March 7-8—Grain & Feed Dealers 
National Assn.; Hotel Muehlebach, 
Kansas City; sec., Herbert L. Sharp, 
400 Folger Blidg., Washington 5, D.C. 

Mareh 9—Mutual Millers & Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Statler-Hilton Hotel, 
Buffalo, N.Y.; sec., Mrs. Donald E. 
Mattison, Box 8, Cattaraugus, N.Y. 

March 17-18—Oregon Feed & Seed 
Dealers Assn.; New Sheraton Hotel, 
Portland, Ore.; mgr., Russ Hays, 702 
Lewis Bidg., Portland, Ore. 

March 17-18 — Maryland Nutrition 
Conference; Shoreham Hotel, Wash- 
ington, D.C.; chm., Richard D. Creek, 
University of Maryland, Department 
of Poultry Husbandry, College Park. 

March 28—Distillers Feed Confer- 
ence; Sheraton Gibson Hotel, Cin- 
cinnati; sponsored by Distillers Feed 
Research Council; exec. director, Dr. 
Lawrence E. Carpenter, 1232 En- 
quirer Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

March 23-24—National Broiler In- 
dustry Conference; Dinkler-Plaza 
Hotel, Atlanta, Ga.; vice pres., Frank 
Frazier, P.O. Box 368, Richmond, Va. 

March 29—New Jersey Poultry Nu- 
trition Institute; Rutgers University, 
New Brunswick, N.J.; R. L. Squibb, 
chairman, Poultry Science Depart- 
ment. 

March 3$1-April 2—Pacific Dairy & 
Poultry Assn. Exposition and Con- 
vention; Stardust Hotel, Las Vegas, 
Nev.; association office, 1304 E. 7th 
St., Los Angeles 21, Cal. ; 

April 1-2—Texas Grain & Feed 
Assn., Shamrock Hotel, Houston; sec., 
Ray B. Bowden, 407 Fort Worth Club 
Bidg., Ft. Worth, Texas. 

April 5-7—Nebraska Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Pershing Municipal 
Auditorium, Lincoln; sec., Howard 
W. Elm, Trust Bldg., Lincoln, Neb. 

April 6—Purdue Egg Day; Purdue 
University, Lafayette, Ind.; David D. 
Jackson, Extension Poultryman. 

April 11-13—Poultry and Egg 
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National Board, LaSalle Hotel, Chi- 

co, ILL; mgr., Floyd Geil, 8 S. Mich- 
-an Ave., Chicago 13, Ill. 

April 21-28—Oalifornia Hay, Grain 
« Feed Dealers Assn.; Ambassador 

tel, Los Angeles; sec., John Gil- 

re, Blue Anchor Bidg., 1400 10th 

. Sacramento 14, Cal. 

April 21-28—Kansas Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Broadview Hotel, Wi- 

ita, Kansas; sec., Orris E. Case, 

9 Wiley Blidg., Hutchinson, Kansas. 

April 22 — Nebraska Livestock 
feeders Day; University of Nebraska, 

‘ollege of Agriculture, Lincoln; chm., 
Wm. J. Loeffel, Animal Husbandry 
ept., Lincoln 3, Neb. 

May 1-4—National Fisheries Insti- 
tute; Hotel Fontainebleau, Miami 

ach, Fla.; asst. gen. mgr., Mal 
Xavier, 1614 20th St. N.W., Washing- 

n 9, D.C. 

May 9-11— American Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn.; Conrad Hilton Hotel, 
Chicago; sec., W. T. Diamond, 53 W. 
!ackson Blvd., Chicago 4, 

May 9-11 — Association of Ameri- 
‘an Feed Control Officials; Sheraton- 
Biackstone Hotel, Chicago; sec., 
ruce Poundstone, Feed and Ferti- 
zer Dept., Agricultural Experiment 
Station Bldg., University of Ken- 
tucky, Lexington. 

June 12-14—Eastern Federation of 
Feed Merchants, Inc.; Whiteface Inn, 
Lake Placid, N.Y.; exec. director, 
\ustin W. Carpenter, Sherburne, N.Y. 

June 18-15 — American Association 
of Feed Microscopists; Hilton Hotel, 
San Antonio, Texas; sec., G. M. Barn- 

it, Missouri Department of Agri- 

iiture, Jefferson City, Mo. 

June 14-15— Alabama Poultry In- 
dustry Assn.; Municipal Auditorium 
(Exhibits) and Thomas Jefferson 
Hotel, Birmingham, Ala.; sec., W. L. 
Walsh, Box 567, Montgomery. 

June 14-17—NEPPCO Egg Quality 
School; Rutgers University, New 
Brunswick, N.J.; Dr. A. Van Wagen- 
en, NEPPCO, 10 Rutgers Place, Tren- 
ton 8, NJ. 

June 19-21—Indiana Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Mid-Summer Conven- 
tion; French Lick-Sheraton Hotel, 
French Lick; sec. Fred K. Sale, 600 
Board of Trade Bldg., Indianapolis 4. 

July 23-26— Georgia Feed Assn.; 
General Oglethorpe Hotel, Wilming- 
ton Island, Savannah; sec., Will L. 
Kinard, Suite 210, 3240 Peachtree 
Road Bldg., Atlanta 5, Ga. 

Sept. 1-6—International Congress 
on Nutrition; Sheraton-Park Hotel, 
Washington, D.C.; sponsored by In- 
ternational Union of Nutritional Sci- 
ences; sec., Milton O. Lee, 9650 Wis- 
consin Ave., Washington 14, D.C. 

Sept. 14-16—National Feed Ingredi- 
ents Assn.; Liggetts Holiday Inn, 
Burlington, Wis.; sec., Paul W. Bone- 

itz, 1023 Equitable Bldg., Des 
\oines, Iowa. 

Sept. 21-23 — Feed Production 


ROLLED OATS 


GROUND OAT GROATS 
FEEDING OATMEAL FLOUR 
PULVERIZED WHITE OATS 
PULVERIZED PEED OATS 
HY-QUALITY OATMILL FEED 
REGROUND OAT FEED 
COARSE GROUND OATS 


WERTZ FEEO PRODUCTS 


SIOUX CITY, IOWA 
Phose 20545 


School; Continental Hotel, Kansas 
City; sponsored by Feed Production 
School, Inc.; pres., Lloyd Larson, 20 
W. 9th St. Bldg., Kansas City 5, Mo. 

Sept. 22-23 — Arkansas Formula 
Feed Conference; University of Ar- 
kansas, Fayetteville; chm., Dr. E. L. 
Stephenson, Department of Animal 
Industry and Veterinary Science. 

Oct. 5-7—Texas Nutrition Confer- 
ence, Texas A&M College Station; 
chm., Dr. J. R. Couch, Department of 
Poultry Science. 

Oct. 11-12—Virginia State Poultry 
Federation convention and _ trade 
show; Hotel Roanoke, Roanoke, Vir- 
ginia; sec., J. Paul Williams, 615 East 
Franklin Street, Richmond 19. 

Oct. 12-13 — Association of Ameri- 
can Feed Control Officials Annual 
Meeting; Shoreham Hotel, Washing- 
ton, D.C.; sec., Bruce Poundstone, 
Feed and Fertilizer Dept., Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station Bldg., Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, Lexington. 

Nov. 2-3—Illinois Feed Assn.-Iilin- 
ois Poultry & Hatchery Federation, 
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Springfield; 
Clark, 
cago 4; sec., IPHF, Aubrey Harless, 
Shelbyville, ILL 


sec., 


IFA, 
141 W. Jackson Blvd., Chi- | Dealers Assn.; Michigan State Uni- 


Dean M. 
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joint convention; Springfield Armory, 1961 


Jan. 12-18—Miochigan Feed & Grain 


| versity, Kellogg Center; sec., Nevel 


Pearson, P.O. Box 472, East Lansing. 


- Make sure the fats in your feeds 


are protected by Tenox antioxidants 


a. 


Eastman food-grade antioxidants 


feeds, while keeping them fresh and palatable. 


With the wide variety of inedible fats and meat scraps being 
processed by renderers today, it is more important than ever 
that the fats and meat meal you buy be protected by the proper 
antioxidant. 

Tenox antioxidants give you the safeguard you need. They 
preserve the vitamin content and nutritional value of your 


In recommending Tenox to your renderer, you are assured 
of receiving greases, tallows and meat meal of maximum sta- 
bility. As the leading supplier of food-grade antioxidants, 
Eastman offers users the widest range available. Our long ex- 
perience enables us to recommend not only the most effective 
formulation, but also the most efficient method of adding it. 

If your renderer is not already using Tenox, it will pay you 
to call this to his attention. It’s your best guarantee that your 
fat-containing feeds will win—and keep—satisfied customers. 
EASTMAN CHEMICAL PRODUCTS, INC., subsidiary of Eastman 
Kodak Company, KINGSPORT, TENNESSEE. 


Ten 
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two weeks after calving with no det- ‘e 
¥ | rimental effects. An economical plan e 
= is to feed cows all the roughages 
Sy they’ll eat all the time. A month be- - 
fore drying-off time the dairyman 
Feed Service oe should note the cow’s condition and 
look ahead to the next lactation. 
/ If the cow is quite thin and still 
BULLETIN 
A cow, even in fair condition, may ; 
need little or no grain until three ees 
IDEAS TO HELP YOUR CUSTOMERS weeks before calving. Four or five f. 
pounds a day should be enough. " 
Three hundred pounds of grain fed " 
during early lactation may do just 
: as much good as 500 Ib. 2-3 months 
- before calving. 
Breast Blisters she needs, she'll convert feed energy | says overfeeding before calving may 
sai ; into stored fat. That means a loss of be money down the drain. Ti on VPP Control 
This is the time of year broiler energy. And because body fat is used How can high milk production be Pps 
growers are most likely to encounter | and replaced by other fat, more en- | obtained without getting the cow too The control of virus pig pneumonia 
trouble from breast blisters, which | ergy is wasted in the exchange. fat before calving? Mr. Hesseltine | (VPP)—a chronic respiratory condi- ca 
result in down-grading on the proc- A higher level of grain feeding is | answers this question with the fol- | tion which causes serious pig losses wi 
essing line. Arthur Gannon, Univer- | needed most in the early months af- | lowing comments: every year—centers around the se- m 
sity of Georgia extension poultryman, | ter ealying—when she converts ener- Many dairymen have brought cows | lection of disease-free breeders and " 
says there are several causes, but | 5y directly into milk. Mr. Hesseltine | up to full feeding within 10 days to | sanitation, according to Dr. T. M. sf 


most of the blame for breast blisters 
can be traced to wet and caked lit- 
ter in the broiler house. 

Mr. Gannon reports that while wet 
litter was mainly responsible for the 
blisters which appeared on_ broilers 
in Delaware tests, it was found that 
the birds marketed at heavier 
weights tended to show a higher per- 
centage of the condition than those 
marketed at lower weights. The type 
of litter used was a factor also. 

The most common poor manage- 
ment practices which cause wet lit- 
ter are not providing enough heat in 
the broiler house, not providing at 
least 1 sq. ft. of floor space per bird 
and poor ventilation, Mr. Gannon 
points out. 

He says that since moisture con- 
ditions are generally worse during 
the winter months, it is more impor- 
tant now than at other times of the 
year to give each bird sufficient floor 
Some growers believe provid- 
than 1 sq. ft. per bird is a 
especially during cold 


You can sell best 


...and customer satisfaction “comes in Burlap!” | » 


Have you ever added up the inducements you can offer when you sell 
sacked feed in burlap? They can help you in selling. Here they are: 


space. 
ing more 
good practice, 
months. 


1. A discount on every ton of feed, when the mill provides a return- 
bag program. 


Feed Cows As Needed 2. Simplified inventory for the customer. 

It’s been demonstrated time and 
time again that a cow is most effi- ‘ 3. Identification for medicated feeds. 
cient when she is eating just what 
she needs each day. Dairymen are 4 


. Non-separation of formula-ingredients. 


being advised to make the best use - 
of their feed dollar by not spending : 4° . 
5. Your prices are competitive with returnable burlap bags. 
W. R. Hesseltine, University of 
Delaware extension dairy specialist, 6. Service. -- you Can give small customers as good delivery service 


notes that if a cow is fed more than 


as large customers (and on the same route). 
7. Bulk customers can be served with bag-to-bulk trucks. 


3 IMPROVED 


FORTIFIERS 9. Feod in burlap bags is sanitary and free from contamination 


for egg, breeder, 
turkey and broiler feeds 


VITADINE 
(100 Ibs.) 


VITADINE 
(50 Ibs.) XX 


NUTRIFFIC 


New stepped-up potencies, low mixing costs, 
more uniform distribution ... to meet to- 
day’s need for greater feed efficiency! 3 
package sizes to meet the exact needs of j 
your equipment for easy, accurate mixing. | | 


Quantities can be bought as needed. 


Accurate weights are assured in a burlap bag. 
Fifty-pound as well as 100-lb. bags can be offered. 


Farmers have many uses for empty bags...only burlap serves 
them so well! 


Quite a few selling-points, don’t you agree? Next time you’re selling 
a new customer, remember there’s a lot to be said for burlap bags! 


Is strong — takes Laughs at sudden S Saves money 
WRITE Bs ‘ dragging, dropping, 2, showers — wetness — extra value from | 
TODAY! man-hondling -- any or dampness can’t re-sale and re-use. 
H 1 tough job on the farm. weaken it. ] 
for latest } 
informationon | ‘ 
Blatchford's 
Improved 
Fortifiers , Gives good Saves storage Has 1000 uses 
<~- ventilation space — stacks to — alwoys in demand 
— keeps farm supplies any height without on the farm | 
and products fresh. slipping. (popular with farm ; 
wives, too!) 
Moin Plont & Office: Midwest Division West Coast Orvision 
WAUKEGAN, Des Moines. fo Nempo, Idoho 3 
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Curtin, Purdue University extension 
eterinarian. 

He says badly infected herds may 
require depopulation and restocking 
with clean animals after thorough 

uning and disinfecting. It is of 

me importance also to have sows 

e of round worms at farrowing 

me. VPP incidence may be greatly 
educed in exposed pigs that are 
worm free. Because there is no ef- 
fective drug or vaccine with which 
to control VPP, treatment must be 
lirected toward the control of sec- 
mdary respiratory conditions. 

Dr. Curtin notes that VPP losses 
re not normally associated with a 

eh death rate, but rather with de- 
reased growth and gain resulting in 
unevenness and stunting. 

He points out also that this virus- 
eaused disease should not be confused 
with swine influenza, the result of a 
mixed infection caused by a virus 
ind. bacteria. The primary signs 
of VPP are a persistent cough and 


unthriftiness. Occasional deaths oc- 
cur as diseased animals near market 


weight. 
VPP is introduced into swine 
herds by apparently uninfected ani- 


mals. Mildly affected swine may ap- 
pear normal. Once the virus has been 
introduced into the lungs, it may per- 
sist indefinitely. Therefore, gilts that 
have been previously exposed as 
suckling pigs may pass the disease to 
their offspring by contact after birth. 
Dr. Curtin says boars, sows and feed- 
ers selected from infected herds have 
been blamed for the introduction of 
the condition into previously clean 


herds. 


Hogs Eat Asphalt 


Hogs sometimes eat asphalt, and 
asphalt has been known to be poison- 
ous to these animals. That's why, ac- 
cording to Dr. Raymond B. Solac, 
extension veterinarian at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, blacktop should 


not be used in a hog lot. He says a 
few cases of pitch poisoning in hogs 
that have eaten asphalt have oc- 
curred in Minnesota. 

Blacktop 
cattle, though. 
the pavement. 


pavement is okay for 
They don't try to eat 


‘Participation Loans’ 


Aid South Farmers 


ATLANTA — Cooperation between 
banks in the sixth federal reserve 
district in “participation loans” is 
helping the financial needs of farmers 
in this southeastern area. 

The Federal Reserve Bank here 
announced that about 125 banks in 
the district recently had a total of 
$49 million in farm loans outstanding 
About 20% of the loans are shared 
with another bank. 

The data were obtained in a com- 
prehensive farm loan survey conduct- 
ed by the federal bank in 1956 and 


what serves best! 


New York 


= 


| its recent bulletin the declining 
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DECLINING VALUE OF 
OLD ACCOUNTS NOTED 


* 


DES MOINES—The Western Grain 
& Feed Assn. of lowa has noted in 
value 
of accounts receivable as accounts 
get older. 

The association points up Dun & 
Bradstreet findings on open accounts, 
based on the dollar at time of sale. 
The figures are: 30 days old, $1; 60 
days old, 90¢; six months old, 67¢; one 


year old, 45¢; two years old, 23¢; 
three years old, 15¢, and five years 
old, 1¢. 


recently were supplemented with up- 
to-date information by means of a 
questionnaire sent to representative 
district bankers. 

Participation loans are made more 
often by small banks in rural areas 
serving farmers directly. When a 
loan request exceeds a bank's legal 
limit, the bank may make part of 
the loan and arrange for a second 
bank to make the balance of the loan 

Most participation loans in the sur 
vey were for buying cattle to expand 
beef and dairy herds and for feeding 
cattle for slaughter. 

They 
crop production 
farm machinery. 


also were used for covering 
and purchases of 


Babcock Manager 


ITHACA, N.Y.—Robert G. Grunder 
has been named sales manager of the 
export division at Babcock Poultry 
Farm, Inc., here, according to John 
Naumann, general sales manager. He 
succeeds Edward DePiazzy, who now 
operates a Long Island duck-rearing 
and processing operation 

Mr. Grunder has supervised the 
Babcock started pullet program for 
the past year. 

In the export job, he will work with 
the associate hatcheries throughout 
the world who have been licensed to 
hatch the Babcock Bessie strain of 
White Leghorn. He will also be in 
charge of the Babcock International 
Hatchery in Miami. 

Before joining the Babcock firm, 
Mr. Grunder was connected with a 
major feed company. 


ENTERS FEED BUSINESS 


OZARK, ARK.——-Buddy Hughey has 
resigned as assistant county agent 
in Franklin county and will operate 
the new Daffin Feedmobile Milling 
Service in Franklin and Logan coun- 
ties. His office will be at Ratcliff. 


WHOLE 
FISH MEAL 


(VioBin Process) 


All the Fish Meal 


PLUS 
all the Solubles 


Guaranteed to give almost 

2 times growth response due to 
“unidentified growth factors” 

compared to pressed meal 

Protein biological value of row fish 

Write for detailed information 

New Bedford Fish Products Co. 
New Bedford, Massachusetts 
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Germ-Free Lamb 
Used in Nutrition 
Tests at Notre Dame 


SOUTH BEND, IND.—A Michigan 
State University scientist is raising 
a lamb in a germ-free environment 
here in order to make tests to deter- 
mine the quality and quantity of a 
sheep’s nutritional needs, according 
to the South Bend Tribune. 

Dr. Clyde K. Smith, a veterinarian 
and microbiologist from Michigan 
State University, explains that the 
lamb, named “Shorty”, is the first 
lamb in history to be born success- 
fully under germ-free conditions and 
has survived longer than any other 
ruminant in a germ-free environ- 
ment. 

Mice, rats, rabbits, guinea pigs, 
chickens and dogs have been raised 
at the University of Notre Dame's 
Lobund Institute without ever con- 
tacting a germ in their lives. 

Dr. Smith, a member of the faculty 


EXPELLER 


SOYBEAN OIL MEAL 
PEASIZE CAKE 


43% PROTEIN — 4% FAT 


The High - Fat, High - Protein, High - Energy 
Basic Ingredient for All Feeds and 


DOG FOOD RATIONS 


PREFERRED by Feed Manufacturers from Coast to Coast 
AVAILABLE in carloads and trucklots throughout the year 
from our centrally located plant 


ILLINOIS SOY PRODUCTS COMPANY 


SOYBEAN PROCESSORS 
SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 


P.O. Box 53 Phone 23391 


| % Buy and Sell Through WANT ADS * 


WOULD YOU USE 
ANYTHING BUT 


GENUINE 
REPLACEMENT PAR 


A FINE 
WATCH? 


When a company builds a precision piece of equipment, whether it be a fine watch or an 
Expeller, they put money, energy, time, years of experience and the best materials into 
every part. When these parts need replacement, they should never be replaced with 
inferior parts—if you value your machine and its products. 

Protect your investment by insisting on genuine Expeller parts. The same careful 
craftsmanship goes into the manufacture of replacement Anderson barrel bars, shafts and 
other parts as in original parts for the building of our new machines. Give your machines 
a new lease on life. 

Send your parts orders to the nearest Anderson depot. 


THE V.D. ANDERSON COMPANY 


DIVISION OF INTERNATIONAL BASIC ECONOMY CORPORATION 

Cleveland—Main Office and Parts Depot: 1944 West 96th St., Cleveland 2, Ohio. OLympic 1-1900 

Mid-South—Parts Depot: Valley Machinery and Supply Co., DeSoto Sta., 612 N. Main St., Memphis, Tenn. JAckson 7-7935 
West Coast—Parts Depot: Post Office Box 1626, Fresno, Calif. ADams 3-6135 

Mexico—Amerex Ingenieros, S.A., Apartado Postal 30150, Mexico, D.F., Tel.: 111516 


a Genuine Expeller Parts are Best / 


CORN VALUE TOPS ALL 
CROPS IN GEORGIA 


ATHENS, GA.—Corn is king of 
the agricultural crops in Georgia. Ti « 
Georgia Crop Reporting Service has 
revealed that corn for the second cou - 
secutive year has topped all other 
farm crops of the state in value. 
Despite a drop of $12,500,000 from 
1958 it has retained the title. 

Value of corn produced in Georgia 
during 1959 has been set at $94,195.- 
000, compared to cotton’s $93,524,000, 
tobacco’s $64,083,000 and peanut,’ 
$50,266,000. 


at Michigan State School of Veterin- 
ary Medicine, is working at Notre 
Dame on a year’s fellowship. He 
hopes to start his study of nutritional! 
problems of sheep and other rumi- 
nants during that year and to con- 
tinue this study when he returns to 
Michigan State next fall. 


Dr. Smith will use Shorty in tests 
to explore the nutritional needs of 
sheep, without the possibility of mis- 
leading influence of bacteria in the 
sheep’s rumen. 

“With the precise information on 

the kind and amount of food on which 
a sheep thrives best,” Dr. Smith 
notes, “sheep raisers can produce bet- 
ter animals more quickly and more 
economically.” 
* Shorty is growing at a normal rate 
for a Dorset lamb, Dr. Smith says 
The milk, mineral and vitamin diet 
he is receiving is about what he 
would receive in an ordinary diet. 

However, Shorty is destined to a 
life of milk, vitamins and cereal form- 
ula fed to germ-free mice and rats 
at Lobund, since he has no bacteria 
in his rumen. 

To bring Shorty into the world 
germ-free, Dr. Smith and others per- 
formed a Caesarian section and re- 
moved the ewe’s uterus. The uterus 
was immersed in a germicide and 
soaked for 15 seconds. Then, through 
a system of plastic traps and tubes, 
it was admitted to a sterile operating 
isolator where the uterus was opened 
and Shorty was removed. The lamb 
was then placed in the isolator he 
now occupies. The operation took 
about 90 seconds. 

Dr. Smith lauded the development 
of a plastic isolator for making the 
work with ruminants possible. He 
said it couldn’t have been accom- 
plished in the steel units. 

Another lamb, born under ordinary 
conditions the night before, will be 
used as a control in these tests. 
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e Vitamin Assays 

e Drug Assays 

e Spectrographic Analyses 
e Chick Feeding Tests 
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¢ Formula Reviews 
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LIMESTONE PRODUCTS CORP. OF AMERICA 
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Hog farmers that gamble on getting 
through without vaccinating for 
hog cholera and erysipelas have the 
odds against them. When a hog chol- 
era outbreak occurs, losses of unpro- 
tected pigs can run between 90 to 
96 percent! Erysipelas kills 3 to 6 
percent and stunts and cripples 
many more. 

The true gambler never passes 
up a sure thing. The immunity that 
results from the proper use of 
ROVAC® and DUOVAX® usually is so 
solid that chances of losses from 
these two diseases are greatly 
reduced, 

You can protect profits—elimi- 
nate needless risk—with minimum 
time, labor and expense. 

ROVAC and DUOVAX can be in- 
jected at the same time. You handle 
pigs once for both vaccinations. 


User’s report 
Paul V. Wansley, partner in Georgia 
Feed and Hatchery, Inc., Elberton, 
Ga., handles the immunization pro- 
gram of W. D. Winn at his new 138- 
head pig parlor at nearby Royston. 

Mr. Wansley says, “With a full 
year of use behind us ROVAC for hog 
cholera and DUOVAX for erysipelas 
have been 100% effective. Neighbor- 
ing farmers have experienced death 
losses averaging 3%, proving these 
diseases are in this area.” 

Avoid expensive risks! Vacci- 
nate all litters. Be sure all pigs you 
contract for are protected with both 
ROVAC and DUOVAX. Immunization 
is complete within 3 weeks. ROVAC® 
Hog Cholera Vaccine, DUOVAX® 
Erysipelas Bacterin. American 
Cyanamid Company, Agricultural 
Division, New York 20, New York. 


VAC and DUOVAX protect against 
0) cholera and erysipelas. 


VACCINATE 
FOR PROFIT 
OR GAMBLE 
AND LOSE? 


Cyanamid helps you take a big 
part of the gamble out of your 
contract hog raising operations. 


Catch and handle pigs only once—inject with 
ROVAC (1) and DUOVAX (2) simultaneously! 


CYANAMID SERVES THE MAN WHO MAKES A BUSINESS OF AGRICULTURE 
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“Hammond” Elevator Bolts are made of controlled analysis, 
stress-relieved, cold-heading steel to insure dependable 
wearing quality and uniformity. Threads are longer than 
standard. Heads are of large diameter and the nuts are 
close-fitting. Finished in rust-resisting lustrous finish 
“Hammond” Spring Washers are of best grade carbon 
steel and will not tangle. Leather Washers are die-cut to 
accurate dimensions. 


Large Stocks 


for immediate 
shipment 


SCREW CONVEYOR CORPORATION 
134 HOFFMAN ST.. HAMMOND, IND.- WINONA, MISS. - SANTA CLARA, CAL 


MALT SPROUTS 
BREWERS GRAINS 
DISTILLERS GRAINS 
BEET PULP 
AND 44 OTHER FEEDS 


RELIANCE 


BUDDE 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Buy and Sell Through WANT ADS * 


Southeast Panel 
To Examine Broiler 


Condemnation Losses 


DECATUR, GA.— Close examina- 
tion of ways to reduce or eliminate 
condemnation losses of broilers un- 
der the federal inspection program 
will come during the annual South- 
eastern Poultry & Egg Assn. Con- 
vention-Exposition in Atlanta’s Mu- 
nicipal Auditorium, Jan. 25-27. 

Condemnation losses in Georgia 
alone during the first year of the 
mandatory inspection for wholesome- 
ness program totaled more than $1% 
million, according to Joe M. Tankers- 
ley, Gainesville, Southeastern vice 
president and convention program 
chairman. The industry-wide organi- 
zation is seeking ways to curtail this 
loss, and the problem will receive 


143 


tomato cans, 


tobacco 


top billing on the Jan. 27 afternoon 
program, Producer Day. 

Another convention highlight 
comes on Jan. 25 when Hermon I 
Miller, U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, Agricultural Marketing Serv- 
ice, poultry division chief, reviews 
the poultry inspection program. 
Keyed to the entire convention theme 
of “Let's Face the Facts,” Mr. Miller 
will speak on “Facts To Recognize.” 
His discussion of the immediate and 
long-range goals of the poultry in- 
spection will be followed by a ques- 
tion period including queries from 
the floor. 

A Jan. 27 afternoon panel taking 
up “Production Factors In Condem- 
nation Losses,”’ will attempt to eval- 
uate positive programs to eliminate 
the losses. Moderator will be Dr. Sam 
Schmittle, director of the Georgia 
Poultry Disease Research Center at 
Athens. Panelists include: Dr. Char- 
les Dobbins, J. D. Jewell Co., Gaines- 
ville, Ga.; E. B. Medlock, Dixie Grain 
Co., Albertville, Ala.; Dennis Chan- 
cellow, Sanderson Bros., service man- 
ager, Laurel, Miss., and Dr. Richard 
A. Moody, poultry pathologist for 
Rocco Feeds, Inc., Harrisonburg, Va. 

Mr. Tankersley will preside during 
the afternoon hour-long panel discus- 
sion. H. F. McCarty, Magee, Miss., 
will preside at the morning session 
Jan. 27. 

Emphasis at the morning program 
will be on broiler marketing. It in- 
cludes a discussion of “Factors That 
Affect Broiler Prices,” by Frank 
Outlaw, Food-Lane Stores, Green- 
ville, S.C. A presentation from the 
eighth biennial grocery store study 
of 43 corporate food chains which 
account for more than 95% of all 
retail sales will follow. Presenting it 
will be George Beveridge, This Weck 
magazine. 

Nutritional sales values of poultry 
meats and consumer demands will be 
discussed by Mrs. Barbara Hunter, a 
National Broiler Council representa- 
tive. 

The morning program Jan. 26 will 
deal with business management sub- 
jects, while commercial egg subjects 
will be discussed that afternoon. The 
turkey program runs concurrently 
with the regular program that day. 


IRRADIATED Dry YEAST 


RICH IN VITAMIN 


FOR FOUR -FOOTED ANIMALS 


This odd assortment of material made up the first 
“official” horn-tip to horn-tip measurement of Paul 
Bunyan’s famous blue ox, Babe. Unfortunately, Babe’s 
later growth could never be recorded because he 
“growed” two feet more each time you looked at him. 
No doubt about it ... Paul Bunyan knew his onions 
when it came to productive livestock feeding. 

Even though your feed can’t turn out such fabulous 
creatures as this, it can produce far better real-life 
results for you and for your customers. Modern mills 
throughout the country have been achieving an en- 
tirely new concept of high-efficiency feeds through the 
addition of an important new ingredient ... stabilized 
animal fat. 

Animal fat increases feed efficiency more than any 
other single ingredient because it contains twice as 


much energy per pound. Its use makes possible new 
high-powered feeds for poultry, hogs, or cattle ... 
high-efficiency feeds that mean better conversion, 
lower cost per pound of weight gain, and increased 
growth rate. In addition, animal fat adds better appear- 
ance and palatability, reduces dustiness in feed, and 
increases capacity of pellet mills, 


You'll get better prices and more sales with your fat- 
fortified feeds because they do more for the user... 
give him greater profits through better results. 


No matter if you’re large or small, you can use 
animal fat easily and profitably to improve your prod- 
uct. Write for our free booklet that fully describes the 
application of fat to feed. You owe it to yourself to 
have this valuable information. 


national renderers association 


30 N. LASALLE ST. 


FRanklin 2-3289 CHICAGO 2, ILL. 


BROKERS— 
COMPLETE LINE oF 
FEED INGREDIENTS 


839 BOARO OF TRADE 
KANSAS CITY 5, MO. 
BALTIMORE 1-2960 


OVERALL 


OUTLOOK 


on industry devel- 

opments comes to 

“I you weekly... 
while it’s still news in 
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Bemis Service 


that could mean 


~ Our principal business, of course, is to sell 

“a bags in any honorable way. But we much 

“ | prefer to sell them through service, such as OZARK FEED COMPANY 

on we had the opportunity to render for Ozark 

~ Feed Company, of Sedalia, Missouri. The eRe 

~~ Ozark-Bemis case history, briefly related 

: here, shows some of the many ways in 

ch which we are able and anxious to work 

it with customers: 

be 

* A. CUSTOMER PROBLEM— Ozark needed B. CUSTOMER PROBLEM —The Ozark 
a new dog food brand design. formula has a high fat content, with a tendency 

“1 BEMIS SERVICE SOLUTION— Working to “‘bleed’’ through normal multiwall bag 


construction. 
from a dog picture favored by the customer, 


Bemis artists created a strong selling design. 


BEMIS SERVICE SOLUTION— Many con- 
structions were tested ... until the most efficient, 
economical package was determined—a bag with 
a special inner ply. 

Cc. CUSTOMER PROBLEM — Due to the 
excellent product (and maybe partly to the sell- 
ing package), sales skyrocketed until production 
ran hopelessly behind (a happy problem, of 
course). An additional mixer was installed, and 
then there was a bag-packing bottleneck. 


BEMIS SERVICE SOLUTION _ A Bemis 
Packaging Service engineer recommended a 
Bemis Packer-Ette, with related Bemis Sewing 
Machine Pedestal and Conveyor. This handled 
the job perfectly, and the balanced production 
line is now keeping up with sales. 25-lb. and 
50-lb. multiwalls and 5-lb. Flexi-Cartons® (all by 
Bemis) are flowing steadily from the Packer-Ette. 


This case history involved only a few of the many 
phases of Bemis service. What service would help 
you? Whatever it is, it’s yours for the asking. 


Bemis 


General Offices—111-F N. 4th St., St. Lovis 2 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities 


WHERE FLEXIBLE PACKAGING IDEAS ARE BORN 
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Grain Transportation Patterns Shift; 
Rails Cut Rates to Meet Competition 


By Robert C. Haldeman 
U.S. Department of Agriculture 


More grain moving to market by 
truck, barge and seaway ... a gen- 
eral broadening of consuming areas 
for midwest surplus grain production 

. and the lowering of rail trans- 
portation rates for certain grains 
moving from and to certain areas. 

These are the most recent trends 
in the grain industry. Together, they 
have brought about a dramatic shift 
in grain transportation patterns. 

Markets now extend in all direc- 
tions from the Midwest. Grain pro- 
ducers have found new or expanded 
markets in the broiler and livestock 


industries of the Southeast, the giant 
cattle feedlots of the West and South- 
west and the large-scale egg-produc- 
ing enterprises scattered across the 
country. And, they are shipping more 
of their grain to these markets by 
trucks and barges—often at consid- 
erably lower rates than rail charges. 


Railroads Losing Out 


The railroads have anxiously 
watched these changes. Not only have 
they failed to capture a large part of 
the new business to new markets, 
they have been losing out at estab- 


lished markets—at Minneapolis, St. 
Louis, Chicago, Toledo and Duluth- 
Superior. 

Truckers, who in 1954 hauled less 
than 6 million bushels of grain to 
Minneapolis, had boosted their volume 
to 50 million bushels by 1958. To St. 
Louis, grain shipments by truck rose 
from 16 to 36 million bushels in the 
same period. 

Truck shipments to Duluth-Super- 
ior for the first 10 months of last 
year totaled 19 million bushels of 
grain, about four times the volume 
during the whole of 1958. 

Grain movements to markets else- 
where in the nation have provided 
much the same story. Eighty per cent 
of all direct truck and rail shipments 
from country elevators in the north 
central states to southeastern mar- 
kets went by truck. Fifty per cent 
was trucked to the southwestern 
states, 56% of the total to the West 
and 30% to the East. 

To cities on commercially naviga- 
ble inland waterways, truckers have 


| SEW 
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RICHARDSON AUTOMATIC EQUIPMENT 


The Richardson E-50 Automatic Bagging Scale plus 
accessory equipment can give your mill a modern, 
high-speed bagging system at moderate cost. 


Feeding System — The E-50 can be fed by gravity 
or power (screw, belt or vibrator). An agitator 
is also supplied for the inlet chute for use in 
handling sluggish feed materials. 


Bagging — Materials are discharged into the bags 
automatically, or by manual or foot switch, 
timer or impulse from allied equipment. 


Packing — Reduces bag size and means great sav- 
ings in cost. Packs 12 or more 100’s a minute 


— textile or paper! 


MATERIALS HANDLING BY WEIGHT SINCE 190 


Sewing — Packed bags are delivered through the 
sewing head on an adjustable-length Bag Con- 
veyor. Bag sewing is initiated as bag enters 


sewing head; thread automatically cut at 


finish of sewing. One man can handle both 
bagging and sewing. 
The Richardson E-50 Feed Scale is a product of 
the world’s foremost manufacturer of automatic 
weighing and proportioning equipment. It is fast, 
simple to operate, accurate and versatile. And 
Richardson’s nationwide network of service facili- 


ties is available to you— within 24 hours if desired. 


For full information on how this modern, ruggedly- 
built equipment can end bagging bottlenecks in 


your mill, write today. 


Richardson Scales conform to U.S. Weights and Measures H-44 for your protection. 
RICHARDSON SCALE COMPANY *« CLIFTON, NEW JERSEY 


Sales and Service Branches in Principal Cities 
Also manufactured in Europe to U.S. standards 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Recent trends 
in the grain industry which have 
brought about changes in grain trans- 
portation are given attention in this 
article, which is from the January 
issue of Agricultural Marketing, a 
monthly publication of the Agricul- 
tural Marketing Service, U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. The author, 
Robert C. Haldeman, is a transporta- 
tion economist in the transportation 
and facilities research division of 
AMS. 


again taken a cut of the railroads 
business. To Chicago, rail volume de- 
clined from 75% of total grain re- 
ceipts in 1954 to 61% in 1958. To 
Toledo, the decline was from 91 to 
81%; to St. Louis, from 73 to 60%, 
and to Minneapolis-St. Paul, from 98 
to 86%. 

While 20% more grain was shipped 
to these markets, rail receipts rose 
only 3%. 

Railroads have lost out also in the 
movement of grain beyond these in- 
land ports. Much of the grain moved 
by truck to river elevators then went 
on to consuming areas by barge. 


Barge Shipments Increase 

Barge shipments from the Minne- 
apolis market increased from 19 mil- 
lion bushels in 1954 to 54 million in 
1958. There also were significant in- 
creases in barged grain receipts at 
Chicago and New Orleans. 

The growth of the poultry and live- 
stock industries in the southeastern 
states has been paralleled by the 
growth of grain transportation on the 
Tennessee River. From about 3 mil- 
lion bushels in 1942, barged grain 
volume on the Tennessee increased to 
37 million bushels in 1957 and to 62 
million bushels in 1958. Traffic 
through September 1959 exceeded 
that for the first nine months of 1958. 

It was, however, the opening of the 
St. Lawrence Seaway last April that 
brought the greatest change to the 
grain transportation industry. Much 
of the export grain that had moved 
by lake to Buffalo, by rail to north 
Atlantic ports and by ocean vessel 
to overseas markets, last year moved 
directly abroad from lake ports. 

Ocean-going vessels, plying the 
Great Lakes-St. Lawrence water 
route, had hauled 100 million bushels 
of inspected U.S. grain by Oct. 31, 
1959. From May through September, 
1959, rail carload grain receipts for 
export at north Atlantic ports de- 
clined over 41% for the 5-month 1958 
period. 

To meet the increased competition 
of trucks, barges and seaway ships, 
the railroads are reducing both do- 
mestic and export grain rates. Each 
reduction is aimed at regaining traf- 
fic between specific origins and des- 
tinations on specific grains hauled by 
competing carriers. 

Rail Rates Reduced 

Truck and barge competition to and 
along the Mississippi and Ohio Rivers 
to southeastern markets is now being 
challenged by reduced rail rates. 
Example: The cost of moving corn 
from Evansville, Ind., to Atlanta, Ga., 
was cut from 58 to 41¢ cwt. 

Last September, grain rates were 
lowered to meet truck competition 
from points in Minnesota and South 
Dakota to the Minneapolis market for 
subsequent movement beyond. 

Export rail rates on grain moving 
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from selected points along the Mis- 
uri River and in Iowa and Minne- 
sota to ports on the Great Lakes also 
vere cut. From Omaha to Chicago, 
charges went from 32.5¢ ewt. to 27¢. 

Similarly, export rail rates were 
recently reduced from points in Mis- 
souri and Illinois to Gulf Coast ports. 
The rate on corn, for example, from 
Salem, IIl., to New Orleans has gone 
from 36¢ cwt. to 31¢. 

To meet barge competition to the 
Gulf and seaway competition on ex- 
port grain movements, eastern rail- 
roads reduced their grain export rates 
from Illinois, Indiana, Ohio and Michi- 
gan to north Atlantic ports. These 
reductions were up to 20% and pro- 
vided for routing via Toledo, Buffalo 
ind other established markets. 

On lake shipments to Buffalo, rail- 

ads operating east of that port now 
also offer reduced export rates to 
north Atlantic ports. 

Numerous other railroad and ship- 
per proposals for reduced rail grain 
rates are still being considered. How 
much these rate reductions will in- 
crease the railroads’ grain business 
cannot be forecast at this time. But, 
without doubt, there will be some in- 
creases—the extent depends upon the 
degree to which other carriers may 
igain undercut rail rates. 


Increase in Cattle 
In New Mexico Slow; 
Hurts Feed Sales 


By Special Correspondent 

ROSWELL, N.M.—A mild winter 
ind more than average amount of 
range grass should have been an ideal 
combination for cattle ranchers in 
eastern New Mexico. Yet the increase 
in cattle has been very slow, and 
most of the pastures are far below 
normal stocking level. 

The reason lies in the cattle own- 
ers’ inability to get back into busi- 
ness after selling off much of their 
herds. Credit is tight, and banks, in 
particular, are reluctant to loan 
money for purchase of stocker cat- 
tle. 

Feed dealers of this area report 
that feed sales have never returned 
to normal, particularly the range 
feed. One feed official, George Besh- 
urley of the Pecos Valley Trading 
Co., says that cattle owners must 
grow back into the business. 

“During the drouth they had no 
supplemental income,” he explained, 
“and they had to sell off a lot of 
breeding stock. So now many of them 
have grass but not enough cattle.” 

Mr. Beshurley says poultry is about 
holding its own, with some small pro- 
ducers dropping out while others 
have increased flocks. Hogs have like- 
wise declined in number on farms, 
iithough a few commercial growers 
ire now growing swine on a year- 
around basis. 

The one bright spot in the picture 
is that commercial cattle feeding is 
more than holding its own. In fact, 
most feedlots between the Texas line 
n up the Pecos Valley to Roswell 
re in operation. Many farmers and 


feed dealers are feeding out from 50 
to several hundred head of cattle. 

The majority of feedlot operators 
are still buying feed in sacks, though 
there is a growing trend toward bulk 
facilities. 


Grace Chemical Picks 


Sales Agent in Iowa 


MEMPHIS — W. R. Grace & Co., 
Grace Chemical Division, has an- 
nounced the appointment of Bonewitz 
Chemicals, Inc., Burlington, Iowa, as 
sales agent for Grace Micro-Prilled 
Urea Feed Compound in Iowa, east- 
ern Nebraska and eastern Wisconsin. 

Frank Ronan, general sales mana- 
ger of Grace, points out that the 
Bonewitz firm has had 26 years of 
experience in the field. Also, Mr. Ro- 
non notes that deliveries on the fol- 
lowing morning can be made now as 
far west as Omaha. 

Grace Chemical Division produces 
urea in a plant at Memphis. Sales 
offices are at Memphis, Chicago, 
Tampa and New York. 
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ANOTHER ELEVATOR BY HOGENSON.. . 
HAMAR Co- OP ELEVATOR CO. 


722 FLOUR EXCHANGE 


Hogenson Construction Co. 


HAMAR, N.D. 


We're proud to have been 
selected to build the Hamer 
Co-op Elevator. Whatever 
your needs—frame or fire- 
proof construction — let's 
talk over a quality-built job 
with you. 


* FEED MILLS 
* ELEVATORS 
* SEED PLANTS 
* WAREHOUSES 


MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINN. 


JUST THINK... 
I only 


SHELL OUT 


$5.00 a year* to keep 
| abreast of the rapidly 
| changing Feed Industry. 
|| “Less than 10 cents per week 
i for 52 issues of... 


| FEEDSTUFFS 


Kray-9 dog food supplement gives you the 3 N’s you need to outnose competitive 


dog foods. 


One N is Nutrition. One N is Nose appeal. And one N is Net profits, namely yours. 
Nutritionwise, Kray-9 supplies 6 vitamins, 6 minerals, and proteins galore. 


But, frankly, the thing that makes dogs “demand” your dog food 
(and thus build your Net profits) is the Nose appeal from the fine 
Kraft cheese rind in Kray-9. 


Ask your Kraft Man for Kray-9—in handy dry form for easy mixing 


with your other ingredients—to give you the best dog food possible. 


KRAY-9 milk by-product dog food supplement by KRAFT 


KRAFT FOODS, AGRICULTURAL DIVISION e¢ 


TRITION 


CHICAGO 90, 


ILLINOIS 
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Barley Source of 
Both Grain and 
Roughage in Tests 


ST. LOUIS — Ralston Purina Co. 
recently called attention to a report 
by the firm’s research workers on 
experiments conducted in an effort 
to improve the results on a barley 
feeding program for beef cattle. 

A company spokesman said, ‘The 
experiments have proven that ade- 
quately supplemented rolled common 
barley can readily serve as the sole 
source of both grain and roughage 
for fattening beef.” 

He said a summary of this work 
shows that “cattle fed according to 
this new concept more than equalled 
the efficiency of cornfed cattle.” 

(Dr. T. W. Perry briefly summar- 
ized the Purina report, which was 
presented at the annual meéting of 
the American Society of Animal Pro- 


duction in Chicago, in Dec. 12 Feed- 
stuffs.) 

“If reasonable care is taken in 
starting the cattle on this feeding 
program, and a specially fortified 
supplement is fed, the results should 
be most gratifying,” researchers said. 

They went on to say that the pro- 
duction of barley in various sections 
of the U.S. has increased tremendous- 
ly during the past decade. Although 
cattlemen have been feeding in- 
creased amounts of this grain, they 
have not been fully satisfied with its 
efficiency or ability to put finish on 
cattle as compared to corn. 


Researchers 


Purina researchers who prepared 
the report were H. B. Geurin, J. L. 
Williamson, J. C. Thompson, H. L. 
Wilcke and R. M. Bethke. They said 
that a series of six experiments de- 
veloped the new concept of feeding 
barley to fattening cattle. Previously, 
limited gains on barley could be at- 
tributed to excessive roughage in- 


| 
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TABLE 1. Preliminary Tests with Rolled Common Barley Serving as Both Grain and 
Roughage for Fattening Steers 


Experiment No. 1 2 3 
Feeding Minnesota Pacific Coast Feeding 
barley feeding bariey heavy bariey barley 
Number of steers 3 10 
Number of days on feed ........+... 140 28 28 145 
Average initial weight, Ib. ........... 63! 537 534 728 
Gh. 2.70 3.53 4.10 3.06 
Average daily feed, Ib. .........+5.- 20.85 16.46 16.30 23.17 


take from both hay and the hull por- 
tion of the barley. 

The first three experiments were 
pilot tests using 21 steers to study 
the effect of feeding only properly 
supplemented barley on a full feed 
basis. Barley from different areas of 
the country was used. The barley 
was rolled to preserve the roughage 
characteristic of the hulls and the 
supplement was a commercial, forti- 
fied 32% protein supplement fed at 
the rate of 2 lb. per head per day. 

The last three experiments were 
direct comparisons with 82 steers to 


Will You Be Next? 


SUCCESS 
REPEATS 
ITSELF! 


BS&B Bulk Feed Tanks are surpassing 
the fondest hopes of feed dealers’ sales 
predictions! As tonnage climbs upward, 


operating costs are dropping at nearly 


the same rate. 


You owe it to yourself to investigate how 
you, too, can build a more profitable 
feed business by converting to bulk 
operations with BS&B Bulk Feed Tanks. 


Contact the BS&B Man serving your area... 


Missouri Feed Mixer Uses BS&B Bulk Feed 
Tanks To Double Volume of Sales Fast .. . 
Feeders Grain & Supply, Inc., expanded operations 
with a new custom grinding and bulk feed plant. They 
installed eight new BS&B Bulk Feed Tanks with a total 
capacity of 57.4 Tons. 

Company president, Ervin F. Henderson, says, “Thanks 
to this new bulk feed and custom grinding operation, 
our volume of business doubled even before we ad- 
vertised the opening of the new plant.” 


nage Sales While Reducing Labor Costs . . . 
When C. Edwin Brown installed a BS&B Bulk Feed 
Tank operation at Brownie’s Feed Store, he estimated 
50% sales increase, 50% labor cost reduction. Little 
did he dream of the surprise awaiting him in this 
Marshall, Mo., installation. 

At last report feed tonnage sales have doubled! With 
six 7.3 Ton tanks and two 11 Ton tanks, one man now 
processes as much feed as three men once did. 


Brack, Sivatcs s Bryson, Inc. 


Agricultural Division, Dept. 8-AKI 


7500 East 12th Street 


Kansas City 26, Missouri 


TABLE 2. Summary of Comparisons Be- 
tween Rolled Barley Versus Ground Ear 
Corn for Fattening Steers. (Experiments 


4, 5 and 6) 
Ground Rolled 
Comparison ear corn barley 
No. of steers (4 tests) pees © 42 : 
Av. initial weight, Ib. ... 647 647 
Av. daily gain, ib.* 
Feed per cwt. gain, ib.t.. 865 708 


*Least significant difference for P-5% and 
1% respectively is 0.19 and 0.25 Ib. daily gain. 
tleast significant difference for P-5% and 
1% respectively is 41 and 75 Ib. feed per 
cwt. gain. 


compare cattle full fed on rolled bar- 
ley and supplement versus ground 
ear corn and supplement. 

The researchers said, “Steers gain- 
ed rapidly and efficiently on a com- 
plete fattening ration using adequate- 
ly supplemented rolled common bar- 
ley as a sole source of both the grain 
and roughage. 

“The cattle fed barley according to 
this concept gained significantly 
faster and more efficiently than com- 
parable steers on ground ear corn. 
Differences in selling price, shipping 
shrink, dressing percent and carcass 
grade were small and _ insignificant 
even though slightly in favor of bar- 
ley.” 


Additional Details of 
Virginia Conference 


Program Announced 


ROANOKE, VA. — Additional pro- 
gram details have been announced 
for the annual Virginia Feed Conven- 
tion and Nutrition Conference, to be 
held Feb. 23-24 in Roanoke. 

Some 200 feed industry represen- 
tatives and animal nutrition special- 
ists are expected to attend the con- 
vention and conference, sponsored 
jointly by the Virginia State Feed 
Assn. and Virginia Polytechnic Insti- 
tute. 

The morning program Wednesday, 
Feb. 24, will be devoted to dairy sub- 
jects, with Prof. Paul M. Reaves of 
the VPI dairy science department 
serving as moderator. 

Speakers at the dairy session will 
include Dr. Eric W. Swanson, Uni- 
versity of Tennessee, speaking on 
“Feeding Dairy Cattle and Heifers”; 
Dr. J. K. Loosli, Cornell University, 
“Pellets vs. Meal vs. Crimped Grains 
for Dairy Cows,” and Dr. W. A. 
Hardison, VPI dairy science depart- 
ment, “A Review of Progress in 
Dairy Cattle Nutrition.” 

Prior to the dairy session on Wed- 
nesday there will be a special break- 
fast meeting. The speaker will be 
Roger Berglund, managing editor of 
Feedstuffs, Minneapolis. He will pre- 
sent survey information on the feed 
industry outlook for 1960 and the 
role of the feed manufacturer in a 
changing agriculture. 

The final session on Wednesday af- 
ternoon will be devoted to beef cat- 
tle. 

The opening day, Tuesday, Feb. 23, 
will have a swine section in the morn- 
ing and a poultry section in the af- 
ternoon. Informal workshops for each 
of the special interest groups will be 
held Tuesday evening. 


MILL NEARS COMPLETION 

DEVILS LAKE, N.D.—The Noko- 
ta Feeds new mill here is scheduled 
to be completed sometime in Febru- 
ary, according to Lloyd Forness, 
manager of the plant. 
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makes Pellets best! 


Pellets made with Paco mean repeat 
business, because Paco-ized pellets are 
entirely different from any other pellet. 


Paco is a feed ingredient in itself, sup- 
plies plenty of essential nutrients for 
greater feed conversion and productiv- 
ity. Its rich, molasses flavor adds palat- 
ability to all types of pelletized feed. 


“Fines” are a thing of the past with 
Paco, because pellets form better and 
hold their shape until they are fed! That 
means less waste that normally in- 


MOLASSES 
DISTILLERS 
| DRIED SOLUBLES | 


creases feeding costs. Paco-ized pellets 
are glossy, slick in appearance, hold 
down choking dust in cattle feeds. 


You can use Paco with confidence. Once 
customers see, smell and experience the 
goodness of Paco-ized pellets, once they 
watch meat, milk or egg production go 
up—you’re in for additional business. 


Get Paco, packed in convenient-to-use 
50-lb. bags. Write us for information on 
pelleting and farm uses of Paco. 


MIDWEST SALES AGENT— The North American Trading and Impc 


SE MENTS FROM PHILADELPHIA, PA. AND GRETNA, 


from the smallest 


and any size 
in between! 


1429 water STREET, 


to large range cubes... (ase { 
— 
MOLas j 
Drie hy 
j 
bred 
* 
/ 
PRODUCT 
-UBLICKER INDUSTRIES INC. | 


4 Hottman-la#f Inc. 


BOARD OF TRADE BLDG., KANSAS CITY 5, MO. Phone 
¢ Gilbert EARL GARRATT - BOB KIVETT BA 16087 
KC-252 


Al Feed 
A Nationwide Service from the Heart of émertea ~ 


COMPANY, INCORPORATED 
agredtents 


Joins Ad Agency 


MINNEAPOLIS — Jack Campbell 
has been named account executive 
by Harold C. Walker Advertising, 
Minneapolis advertising agency. He 
will be working with present clients 
and in new business development. 

Until Dec. 1, 1959, Mr. Campbell 
was publication director of Bulk Feed 
magazine, St. Paul. 

Active in industrial marketing for 
the past 12 years, Mr. Campbell has 
twice been a director of the Minne- 
sota Chapter of the National Indus- 
trial Advertisers Assn. 


BUCKEYE OFFICIAL DIES 

MEMPHIS, TENN.—T. F. Horn, 
56, district manager for the cotton 
oil mill division of Buckeye Cellulose 
Corp. here, died Jan. 2 in the Meth- 
odist Hospital, following an illness of 
several months. Mr. Horn had been 
with the Buckeye firm for 30 years 
and had held the managerial post in 
Memphis 14 years. 


more blending less space.... 


SIX MERCHEN FEEDERS IN 120 SQUARE FEET 


Compact W&T Merch 
areas—can even be ceiling-hung. Space 
kept to the minimum without sacrificing 


operate in crowd 
requirements 
ntrol. 


Feeders are easy to install and 


W&T Merchen Scale Feeders allow more efficient use of 
existing plant space. Without spending money for new 
space, you can increase production . . . regulate yield . . . 
control quality. By installing Pneumatic Merchen Scale 
Feeders, you get centralized control as well as recording and 
totalizing of production. 

And your product quality is insured by the minute-to- 
minute accuracy of these feeders . . . each formula in- 


gredient is accurately fed by weight into your blend. 


Learn bow you can save space and money with W&T 
Merchen Feeders. Write to Dept.M-45.36. 


WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 


25 MAIN STREET. BELLEVILLE 9. NEW JERSEY 


Jimmie: “Do you believe in Sa- 
tan?” 

Johnnie: “Naw, it’s dad, the same 
as Santa Claus.” 


An officer approached a man in a 
neatly fitting uniform and asked: 
“What's the eighth general order?” 

“I don’t know,” the young fellow 
admitted. 

“Have you ever been on guard 
duty?” 

“Nope.” 

“You don’t even know enough to 
say ‘sir.’ What outfit are you in?” 

“I’m the Coca Cola man.” 


Two friends went duck shooting 
one cold morning. One took along a 
thermos bottle full of coffee while 
the other had a bottle of Old Type- 
setter. 

Both imbibed freely of their chosen 
beverages through the early hours 
and finally a lone duck appeared 
overhead. The coffee drinker raised 
his gun first, took aim and fired. The 
duck kept on going. His friend then 
pointed his gun at the duck and 
brought it down with the first shot. 

“That’s pretty good shooting,” said 
the first. 

“Nothin’ to it,” shrugged the other. 
“When a flock like that comes over, 
you're bound to hit one of them.” 


The man and woman entered the 
hotel lobby and registered. 

“T'll have the boy take up your 
bag for you,” said the clerk. 

“Never mind,” said the man gruf- 
fly, “she can walk.” 


One day during a war, a tall, strong 
and handsome Roman soldier broke 
into a house where he found two 
luscious maidens and their matronly 
nurse. 

Chuckling with glee, he roared, 
“Prepare thyselves for a conquest 
my pretties.” 

The lovely girls fell to their knees 
and pleaded with him, “Do with us 
as thou wilt, O Roman, but spare our 
faithful nurse.” 

“Shut thy mouth,” snapped the 
nurse. “War is war.” 


BEFORE 


they used to 
call me “runt” 

until | started 
on feeds with 
SUCRO-FLAVOR 


TRADEMARK 


FLAVOR CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


3037 North Clark Street @ Chicago 14, Illinois 
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Construction Begun 
On Balk Feed Plant 
At La Moure, N.D. 


LA MOURE, N.D.—Construction of 
the Leo Froelich Tone Feed Service 
Mill has been started here. The new 
bulk blending feed 
mill will have a 
daily capacity of 
100 tons. 

The bulk blend- 
ing plant of pre- 
| cast, post-stressed 
concrete is said to 
| be the first of its 
type in North Da- 
kota. It is to be 
built on a 15-acre 
site on the east 
side of La Moure. 
Completion is set for Aug. 1. 

Harold Pris, now manager of the 
tamble store in La Moure, has been 
named business and credit manager 
of the new firm. Sam Knutson, for- 
mer manager of the Grain Terminal 
Assn. feed plant at Eggen, S.D., has 
been named mill manager. 

During construction, Mr. Froelich 
will serve customers from the plant 
site with eight bulk tanks and a de- 
livery truck. 

Explaining his decision to build, 
Mr. Froelich said, “Our country here 
has the necessary feeds for a sub- 
stantial livestock and poultry agri- 
culture. We breed and raise cattle, 
for example, to a certain point and 
then ship them to southern Minne- 
sota, Iowa or Illinois for finishing. 

“I believe that we can finish our 
cattle here. This should help the 
James Valley area and North Dakota 
crow,” he said. “We also have the 
potential for expanded poultry and 
dairy operations.” 

After footings for the structure are 
poured on the job, the pre-cast con- 
crete walls will be erected. 

i-quipment for the plant will 

le: 

Seven 28-ton bolted steel tanks for 
concentrates and grain; 29 internal 
holding bins for mixes and ingredi- 
nts; push-button control center for 
weighing and mixing; roller for corn 
ind crimper for oats and barley; 100- 
hp. hammermill; batch weigh scale; 
50-ton, 50-ft. truck scale; pellet mill 
ind crumble roll. 

The seven 28-ton bulk tanks per- 
mit concentrates and grains to be 
handled without discontinuing grind- 

‘ and mixing operations. 

Nine feed customers can be served 
by the plant’s facilities at one time. 

The plant will be equipped to sup- 
ply pellets and crumbles, including 
those made on a custom basis with 
feeders’ grain. 

Supplements and concentrates for 
the local plant will be manufactured 
by Peavey Feed Mills, Minneapolis, 
ind will be transported to La Moure 
in bulk. 

Sen. Milton R. Young of Nerth Da- 
kota; F. T. Heffelfinger II, general 
manager of Peavey Feed Mills, Min- 

eapolis, and businessmen and farm- 
s of the La Moure area participat- 
in recent groundbreaking ceremo- 


IF YOU USED 
PETERSON MALES 
YOU WOULDN'T 
NEED SO MANY! 


Leo Froelich 


in- 


PETERSON 
breeding farm . 


DECATUR, ARKANSAS 


Georgia Tests Zinc 


In Broiler Ration 


ATHENS, GA.—Zine supplementa- 
tion of simple corn-soybean oil meal 
rations will increase the growth rate 
of broilers, according to tests by Dr. 
Hardy M. Edwards, nutritionist, Col- 
lege Experiment Station, University 
of Georgia. 

All the trials were conducted with 
commercial hatchery chickens, and 
the environment was an attempted 
duplication of actual production con- 
ditions in Georgia. 

The growth response from supple- 
mental zinc was obtained with soy- 
bean oil meal rations in the presence 
or absence of supplemental fat in the 
ration. The response obtained was 
approximately a 5-10% growth boost. 
Based on the results that have been 
obtained, Dr. Edwards said it “might 
be advisable to add a smal! amount 
of zinc (not more than 20 ppm) to 
broiler rations.” 
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~@| your PLUS ror PROFIT |] 
Dehydrated Alfalfa will boost the value of your feeds with 
high quality protein, all important vitamins and minerals 

... PLUS... Xanthopyils for better pigmentation and 
Unidentified factor(s) for growth promotion. -_ 


MEMBERS THROUGHOUT THE NATION TO SERVE YOU A 


AMERICAN DEHYDRATORS ASSOCIATION 
| 430 BOARD OF TRADE, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Pastunrt ~ 


STREAMLINE TECHNICAL DEPARTMENTS 


~ 


MR. TOM ARRENDALE — PRESIDENT 
ARRENDALE’S FEED STORE, INC., 
CLARKESVILLE, GEORGIA: 


“Fastest handling, 
least fines, 
top payloads, and 


years of field-proven 


operation... 
sold us on the spot” 


WORLD’S LARGEST 
PURINA DEALER 
SELECTS FMC SYSTEM 
AS BEST PERFORMER, 
BEST BUY, FROM ACTUAL 
FIELD TESTS 


Attending a field demonstration of competitive bulk bodies, Arrendale 
saw the fastest pellet unloading with the least fines by FMC’s Bulk 
Transport System. He found out about FMC’s bigger payloads made 
possible by the lightweight, rugged aluminum body. And when Arrendale 
learned that original 12 year-old units were still in daily operation, that 
cinched it —he ordered his first FMC bulk body then and there. 

Pictured above are five of the seven FMC units now being operated 
by Arrendale. These all have FMC’s exclusive standard features: paddle 
conveyor, aluminum body, sliding-gates, all-mechanical operation, wide 
sack decks, and highest legal payloads. 

Now you, too, can boost profits by using FMC’s Bulk Transport 
Systems for least ton-mile delivery costs. 


ALL of FMC’s exclusive features 
available in a two compartment; 12 
ft. body; f.o. b. Hoopeston, Illinois; 
mounted on your 2-axle truck for 
legal 8-9 ton payloads . . . for only 


MAIL COUPON FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 


MC 


FOOD MACHINERY 
AND CHEMICAL 
OR PORATION 


Putting Ideas to Work 


Bulk Transport 
Systems 


©) 


FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
Bulk Transport Systems Section + Riverside, California 


COMPANY 


ADDRESS 


RIVERSIDE, CALIFORNIA 
HOOPESTON, ILLINOIS STATE 
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North Carolina Granite Corporation 
Mount Airy North Carolina 
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Poultry Unit Names 
European Director 


CHICAGO — The appointment of 
Edmund H. Driggs as European di- 
rector for the Institute of American 
Poultry Industries 
has been an- 
nounced by Harold 
M. Williams, pres- 
ident of the IAPI, 
, and Joseph O. 
Parker, chairman 
of the Internation- 
al Trade Develop- 
ment Committee 
for the poultry and 
egg industry. 

Mr. Driggs suc- 
ceeds C. E. Sidler, 
who recently resigned in order to re- 
turn to the U.S. after a three-year 
tour of duty developing European 
markets for U.S. poultry and eggs. 

The International Trade Develop- 
ment Committee was set up by a 
number of poultry and egg organiza- 


E. H. Driggs 


EXTRA 
SPACE! 
STRENGTH! 
SPEED! 


MASTER-~CRAFTED BY 


(OLUMBIAN 


SINCE 1893 / 


37,620 bushels extra storage in just 25 
days — that's what the three Columbian 
Tall Tanks shown above provided at St. 
Joseph, Mo. Wherever, whenever you 
need fast erection, stay-fast storage — 
specify COLUMBIAN Tal! Tanks. 
Write for our free TALL TANK folder. 


ina wide range of sizes up to 20,000 Bushels maximum capacity! 


Buy Columbian TALL TANKS and save 
on ground space required for the higher 
capacity grain storage you need — and 
save time needed to erect! You get more 
capacity and strength at lower cost per 
bushel. Invest in Columbian TALL, 
TANKS and you get all the farm-tested 
features of Columbian master-crafted 
grain bins. They’re reinforced from top 
to bottom by the rugged Z-bar stiffeners 
originally developed for Columbian Bolted 
Steel Grain Tanks... the all-time stand- 
ard of the industry. 


Associated Member, Grain & Feed Dealers National Association 
Member, American Dehydrators Association 


COLUMBIAN STEEL TANK COMPANY 


P.O. Box 4048-R 


US 


STEEL, Master- Crafted by Columbian . . First for Lasting Stre 


* 


COLUMBIAN “Look-Ahead” 
Engineering For 
Modern ELEVATORS! 


Handle more grain faster— 
with lower labor cost — by 
putting Columbian  engi- 
neering and Master-Craft- 
ing at your command to ex- 
pand or build elevators that 
are strong, fire-safe, tight 
—and economical... eleva- 
tors with blending and clas- 
sifying equipment! Colum- 
bian Bolted Steel Elevator 
Tanks are the last word in 
modern, adaptable grain 
storage. To inform yourself 
fully on how to make ele- 
vator business more profit- 
able, write for the new, free 
Columbian Elevator Book— 
today! 


Kansas City, Mo. 


SPEAKERS AT 
N. M. CONVENTION 


* 


ALBUQUERQUE, N.M. — Some- 
thing new in conventions is due here: 
no speakers! 

As an experiment, the New Mexico 
Grain & Feed Dealers Assn. is cut- 
ting back its usual day and one-half 
winter meeting to a one day “visit- 
ing convention” Jan. 22. 

Clarence M. Worley, president, an- 
nounced two attractions: no address- 
es and no formal program. “dust a 
chance to discuss informally among 
ourselves anything of interest,” he 
added. 

“We realize that our industry has 
not had any major problems such as 
drouth feed programs to plague us 
in recent months, but it is imperative 
that we get together and have a 
strong association ready at all times.” 

The meeting at the Cole Hotel in 
Albuquerque will include a morning- 
long visiting session, a short business 
meeting in the afternoon, a 6 p.m. 
social hour and an evening banquet. 

Mr. Worley added a final feature 
of the session: “Coffee pot will be on 
all day.” 


tions. The Institute of American 
Poultry Industries serves as the com- 
mittee’s agency to carry out market 
development programs with the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture’s Foreign 
Agricultural Service. The committee 
receives financial support and coop- 
eration from the American Poultry 
& Hatchery Federation, Arkansas 
Poultry Federation, Delmarva Poul- 
try Industry, Institute of American 
Poultry Industries, National Broiler 
Council, National Turkey Federation, 
Southeastern Poultry & Egg Associ- 
ation and a number of private firms 
and individuals. 

Formerly advertising representa- 
tive for the Saturday Evening Post, 
Mr. Driggs has spent 14 years in ad- 
vertising, sales, marketing and pro- 
motion. 

He was educated at Princeton Uni- 
versity. 

Mr. Driggs expects to take up his 
European assignment immediately af- 
ter the IAPI Fact Finding Confer- 
ence in February. 


SUES FEEDLOT 

VISALIA, CAL.—Pinkham Proper- 
ties, Exeter, grower of fruit trees 
and vines, is seeking court action 
against Kaweah Cattle Co., which 
operates an adjoining ranch with a 
feed mill and cattle feeding lots. The 
plaintiff claims its properties have 
become uninhabitable because of flies 
and dust from the mill and feed lots 


FOR NEW EQUIPMENT 
STRONG-SCOTT 


451 Taft Street N.E. 
Minneapolis 13, Minsesota 


Get complete information 
on the newest type 
Grain and Feed Processing 
Equipment 


FREE COLOR BROCHURE 
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An wmportant, new benefit 
from Du Pont 


FEED COMPOUND 


Take the first and finest feed-grade urea on the market and make it even 
better. That is exactly what Du Pont has done with its new TWO-SIXTY-TWO” 
feed compound. 


or 


This new, improved formulation of ‘“Two-Sixty-Two” is in a free-flowing 
condition that will defy even the most rigorous climatic conditions. We at 
Du Pont know the new, improved ‘“Two-Sixty-Two” will handle the way we 
say because we know your problems and have manufactured our newest feed- 
grade urea to meet even the toughest of them. We proved this to our complete 


Stored for over six months in a hot, humid 


climate at the bottom of an 18-bag stack, satisfaction in the toughest tests we could devise. ‘““Two-Sixty-Two” has been 

Sen ges, “ee eee ae stored for over six months in a hot, humid climate at the bottom of an 18-bag 

tained its pre-test, free-flowing condition, 

with absolutely no caking. This is another stack and still remained completely free-flowing. The ‘“Two-Sixty-Two”’ re- 

example of the continuing research at tained its pre-test condition with absolutely no caking. 

Du Pont constantly at work to improve ‘ 
: products for the feed industry. This wasn’t enough. To make sure the new, improved “Two-Sixty-Two 


would work well for you, we tried it out in many, many plants under actual 
operating conditions. The reports of these in-plant trials were excellent, right 
down the line. 


We are so sure that the new, improved “‘Two-Sixty-Two”’ will work well for 
you that we will ship it in bags or bulk—that’s right, bulk. If your plant is 
set up to receive bulk shipments of feed-grade urea, we wil ship it that way, 
and you don’t have to worry about ““Two-Sixty-Two”’ setting up in the bin. 

There are many advantages other than the free-flowing quality of new, im- 
proved “Two-Sixty-Two” that will benefit you in formulating feeds. The crys- 
talline form of the particles of ‘‘Two-Sixty-Two” helps to assure you of feeds 
that will not segregate. ‘“Two-Sixty-Two” works well in all types of mixing 
equipment, and the nitrogen content (protein) is uniform. Also, it’s stable, 
won’t break down or change in storage, and its use permits greater flexibility 
in formulating. 


The best way to prove to yourself that ‘“Two-Sixty-Two”’ is the first and 
finest feed-grade urea on the market is to order some. See your agent for 
**Two-Sixty-Two”’ or call Du Pont. 


*E6.u.5. PaT.OFF. 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING...THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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Price Spread for 


Formula Poultry 
Feeds Is Studied 


EDITOR’S NOTE: The accom- 
panying article, from the December 
issue of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture’s Agricultural Market- 
ing, was written by V. John Brensike 
and Carl J. Vosloh, agricultural 
economists in the marketing eco- 
nomics research division, Agricul- 
tural Marketing Service, USDA. 


Between 1953 and 1958, Illinois 
farmers saw prices of products which 
go into formula feeds drop faster 
than the retail price of the feeds 
themselves. Yet, despite this greater 
relative drop in farm prices, the 
farmer’s share for the feed ingredi- 
ents remained roughly the same— 


about 50% of the retail price of 
formula feeds. 

How this seeming paradox took 
place is explained in a recent AMS 
study of formula feed production in 
Illinois. 

The key to the riddle is the fact 
that formula feeds have been up- 
graded in recent years. Feed manu- 
facturers have been mixing—and the 
farmers have been using—formula 
feeds containing more high-energy 
ingredients. They have done this be- 
cause the prices of whole grains have 
been lower in relation to the prices 
of substitute ingredients. 

As a result of this trend toward 
more whole grain ingredients and 
the addition of new micro-ingredients, 
poultry mashes sold in Illinois in 
1958 were vastly different from the 
ones sold in 1953. 

Not only did the formulas change 
radically in the five-year span, so 
did the relationship between the 
wholesaler-manufacturers and the re- 
tailers. Many of the functions that 
used to be handled by retailers be- 


came a part of some of the whole- 
saling-manufacturing operation. 

For example, the job of providing 
credit to the farmer, ordinarily a 
service by retailers, now (due to in- 
tegration) was assumed by some feed 
manufacturers. 

Although there were many excep- 
tions to the general pattern, the 
wholesaler-manufacturer took care of 
getting the feed ingredients — the 
grains, meals and other farm pro- 
ducts and byproducts as well as the 
necessary micro-ingredients, He also 
ground, mixed, bagged and stored 
the feed. And finally, he deliverd it 
to the retailer, often on an f.o.b. 
plant basis. 

The retailer received the feed and 
stored, stocked and sold it to the 
farmer. His job frequently included 
delivery. 

The cost of all these functions— 
of both the wholesaler-manufacturer 
and the retailer—rose steadily be- 
tween 1953 and 1958 in Illinois. 

Wage rates in the prepared feeds 
industry went up 19% in the period 


Learning your 


DEA 
TRAINING 


way to greater earning with... 


Take the letter L from learning and you have... EARNING. These 
two words are very closely related in today's feed business . . . 
where your earning depends upon your learning. 


CRITIC FEED DEALERS GO TO SCHOOL... to learn the 
very latest in the fast moving feed business. Throughout 
the large dealer organization, dealers’ sales clinics are held 
several times a year. Critic Dealers learn all about Critic 
Feeds and their use, about how to set up complete feeding 
programs, how they can best serve feeders in their area, in 
short, how they can make the feed business profitable; 
profitable to their customers and to themselves. 


WHY DOES CRITIC TRAIN DEALERS? Critic depends upon 
the dealers . . . for if they are successful . . . Critic is 
successful. Therefore, Critic will do everything possible to 
assure the individual dealer’s success. Dealer Training 
Schools are only a part of the dealer aids offered by Critic. 


SPECIAL CUSTOMER INCENTIVE PROGRAMS are an im- 
— part of the Dealer Sales Aids offered to Critic 

ealers. Did you know that 800 TOP VALUE STAMPS 
are given with nearly every ton of Critic Feed? That's 
right . . . and at no cost to the dealer. Other programs 
are being developed for the near future. 


CRITIC SOLVES THE TOUGH ONES. Dealers planning 


complete feeding aE, occasionally get a problem 
they can’t solve. CRITIC DEALERS WILL N RISK 
THEIR CUSTOMERS’ PROFITS BY RELYING ON 
GUESSWORK. The dealer sends his problem to the 
Critic Nutrition and Feeding Dept. The men at Critic 
lay out the program and return it to the dealer. The cus- 
tomer can be sure with the Critic Feed Program. 


ALL CRITIC FEEDS ARE CHECKED FOR QUALITY EVERY 15 
MINUTES. Yes . four times each hour, feeds are taken 
from the finish feed line and tested for accuracy and uni- 
formity. Every nutrient used has been carefully checked 
to conform with Critic’s high standard before it is cleared 
for use in the wy <> | process. The Critic Feeder can 
count on consistent high quality. 


HOW CAN YOU BECOME A CRITIC FEED DEALER? Contact 
Robert Fischer, Sales Manager, Beardstown Mills, Beards- 
town, Illinois. He will send a Critic Territory Manager 
to outline in detail the complete Critic Sales Program. 
Critic men are well trained in feed and service. Write 
today . . . and tomorrow be on your way to greater earning 
through learning. 


BEARDSTOWN MILLS COMPANY 
Department 10F 
Beardstown, Illinois 


C) Please send further information. 
C) Please have a salesman call. 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


city STATE 


JAPANESE VISITOR—Philip C. An- 
derson (left), president, Feed Serv- 
ice Corp., Crete, Neb., and Tomitaro 
Ikari, chief of the molasses division, 
chemicals department, Mitsubishi 
Shoji Kaisha, Ltd., Tokyo, Japan, 
discuss Morea liquid feed for rumi- 
nant animals. Mr. Ikari recently vis- 
ited the Nebraska firm to learn more 
about liquid feeding and study ways 
in which Morea supplement could be 
manufactured and supplied to Jap- 
anese farms and feedlots. He viewed 
liquid feeding on several Nebraska 
farms, including the Morrison & 
Quirk operation at Hastings. 


studied. At the same time, the cost 
of rail transportation of grain in- 
creased about 18%. 

However, some of the increase in 
wage rates was probably offset by 
greater efficiency in the use of pro- 
duction labor. The amount of labor 
required to produce a ton of feed 
has been decreasing almost 3% a 
year. But even this estimate must 
be well qualified. All the time the 
number of production laborers was 
going down, the size of sales and 
office staffs was increasing. 


Farmer’s Share 

Basing their figures on the lower- 
grain formulas which were preva- 
lent in 1953 and earlier, AMS econ- 
omists estimate the Illinois farmer’s 
share during this period at 45% of 
the retail cost of formula feed. But, 
if they use the newer higher-grain 
formulas of today, the farmer’s 
share rises to 54%. 

If either of these fixed formulas 
are assumed, the farmer’s share de- 
creased about a fifth between 1953 
and 1958. However, the trend to- 
ward more high-grain feeds results 
in a nearly stable farmer’s share 
during the period. 

This study is part of a broad AMS 
research program that measures 
margins and costs in marketing farm 
products and analyzes factors affect- 
ing margins and their component 
costs. It serves as a basis for sug- 
gesting ways and means of lowering 
costs or improving marketing serv- 
ices. 


Prater Pulverizer 


Holds Sales Meeting 


CHICAGO — Prater Pulverizer Co. 
held its 35th anniversary sales con- 
vention recently at the Oak Park 
Arms Hotel. 

Featured speaker at the first day’s 
meeting was Prof. Paul Cashman, 
discussing the art of listening. An- 
other highlight of the meeting was 
an address by George F. Thomas, 
Prater president, on “The Fabulous 
’60’s and the Feed Mill Industry.” 
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SED? 
y 
for the Greatest Grow on earth | 
. 


A DOWN-TO-EARTH REASON NUE AG Is 
YOUR MOST ECONOMICAL SOURCE 


10% corn distillers solubles 


...is the result of modern, 
low cost production methods used at 
Grain Processing’s plant 


This production makes possible a continuous, economical supply of SOLULAC ... 
your best source of unidentified growth factors so vital in the feeds you produce. 
SOLULAC is a better nutrient because it’s a fermentation product from corn. It’s 
recommended by the same leading nutritionists who have cautioned you that 
“slimming up” on unidentified growth factors can only produce poor results.* 
Remember, feed sales follow feedlot performance! So, it will pay you to keep 
SOLULAC in your feed formulas. Don’t be misled by cheaper or more expensive 
substitutes . . . insist on free flowing SOLULAC! Available in 50 and 100 lb. bags 


or bulk carloads. 


*Additional Information on Request from 
GRAIN PROCESSING CORPORATION 
MUSCATINE, IOWA «+ Telephone AMherst 3-1321 TWX 495 


Primary Fermentation Products 
Member of the DISTILLERS FEED RESEARCH COUNCIL 


Riboflavin — Vitamin B-12— Bacitracin—GP-101, source of whey and other unidentified growth factors 


Copyright 1960 
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Classified advertisements 
the issue of the following Saturday, 
Rates: 20¢ per word; minimum 
$3.90, Situations wanted, a 
$2.25 minimum, 
classified ad 


each word, 


received by 
Tuesday each week will be inserted for 


charge 
word; 
In figuring cost of your 
abbrevi- 
ation, telephone exchange and number, 


Classified Ads 


set of initials, or group of figures counts 
as a word, To the number of words in 
your want ad itself add six (6) words 
for your name and address or name and 
address of your firm. This applies for 
both direct-reply ads and for blind ads 
containing a box number. If an ad is 
keyed, care of Feedstuffs, 25¢ per in- 


sertion additional charged for forward- 
ing replies. Commercial advertising not 
accepted in classified advertising depart- 
ment. Display advertising accepted for 
insertion at minimum rate of $13.00 per 
column inch, No discount on ads ordered 
for more than one insertion. 
All Want Ads cash with order. 


HELP WANTED 


| HELP WANTED MACHINERY FOR SALE 
v v 


v 
MILLWRIGHT INTEREST&D IN 
manent position in Baltimore, 
area to rebuild and recondition 
feed mill machinery Send 
resume. E. H. Beer & Co.,, Ine., 
Newkirk, Baltimore 24, Md. 


A PER- 
Maryland 
flour and 
complete 
2100 8 


SAL ES MANAGE TO 
assist and supervise 
tory salesmen in field and 
ing dealer organization and direct ac 
counts Upper Midwest area. National 
feed manufacturer. Write detail informa- 
tion Ad No. 6559, Feedstuffs, Minne- 
apolis 40, Minn, 


TRAIN, DIRECT, 
formula feed terri- 
assist in build- 


ARKANSAS, 
territory for 
supplement 


SALESMAN FOR MISSOURI, 
eastern Kansas and Illinois 
a leading mineral vitamin 


manufacturer. Prefer man with knowl- 
edge of feeds and seeding and familiar 
with feed manufacturing industry. Ex- 
cellent opportunity for right man. Call or 
write Vit-A-Way, Ine., P. O. Box 4311, 
Fort Worth 6, Texas; Phone MA 6-2871, 


SALES OPPORTUNITY—WE NEED MAN 
with sales experience, farm background, 
good car to sell our quality fresh farm 
feeds at competitive prices. Radius of 100 
miles of Buffalo. Home most every night 

gome service work. Salary, car allow- 
ance, depreciation, expenses, State quali- 
fications and experience in your reply to 
this ad. We will send you an applica- 


tion and make immediate arrangements 
for an interview. Reply by letter. This 
is an opportunity. Verity Mills, Inc., 345 
Babcock St., Buffalo 10, N. Y. 
DISTRIBUTORS AND DEALERS OF THE 
fastest growing cattle, sheep and dairy 
feed in the United States are seeking 
salesmen and managerial personnel. Here 
is an opportunity to grow with a young 
and dynamic industry. At proven cost 


eattle, for instance, 
in maany states achieved cheaper gains 
faster and easier with these asacientific 
advanced methods on feeding protein sup 
plement free choice. If you are interested 
to work with independent and successful 
distributors and dealers, with a product 
unequalled and of great benefit to the 
farmers, write to Liquid Feed Association, 
Ad No. 6501, Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, 
Minn. 


savings to farmers, 


AGGRESSIVE, AMBITIOUS 
SALESMAN 


National compounder of feed additives with 
plant in the Southwest offers excellent o 

ortunity for reputable man who can sell. 
commission, expenses ond fringe 
benefits. Must be acquainted with feed 
mixers in the Southwest. For personal inter- 
view send complete details. Address Ad 
No. 5525, Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


SALES DIRECTOR 


To help develop merchandising plans 
and supervise salesmen for major firm. 
This is important opportunity for suc- 
cessful man to join progressive man- 
agement team in key executive posi- 
tion with full authority. Remuneration 
equal to responsibilities. Write Box 
No. 5535, Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, 
Minn. 


NUTRITIONIST 


with minimum of one advanced degree and 
commercial experience in Animal Nutrition 
industry required by major manufacturer 
to support aggressive marketing and de- 
velopment program. Position involves su- 
pervising field tests on animal feed sup- 
plements, liaison with colleges and experi- 
ment stations, and field technical service 
to salesman handling antibiotic and vita- 
min supplement sales to feed manufac- 
turers. New York location; full benefit 
progrom. Send details of background, in- 
cluding salary requirement to Ad No. 
5551, Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


AGGRESSIVE MIDWEST FEED MANU- 
facturer needs qualified man to assume 
full responsibility of the nutrition, re 
search and quality control department. 
Also must possess routine poultry diag- 
nostic ability. Challenging opportunity for 
right man. Give complete personal resume 
and salary expected in first letter. Ad- 
dress Ad No. 5546, Feedstuffs, Minne- 
apolis 40, Minn. 


MACHINERY FOR SALE 
v 
FOR SALE — HOUGH PAYLOADER IN 


good condition, priced to sell. Dakota 
Fertilizer, Canton, 8. 
12%-TON TOLEDO DIAL SUSPENSION 


hopper scale, like new, 32 inch dial, Model 


2600. O. W. Meyer, Napoleon, Ohio 


WHIBLAWAY AIRBLAST CAR LOADERS, 
cast iron pulleys, new and used feed and 
elevator equipment. Hagan Mill Machin- 
ery, P. O. Box 674, Jefferson City, Mo. 


FEED MIXER, 1-TON CAPACITY, GUAR- 


anteed first-class throughout, 5 H.P. mo- 
tor drive. Address Ad No. 3479, Feed- 
stuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 

FOR SALE—REBUILT 50 H.P. WENGER 
straight hi-molasses pellet mill and mo- 
lasses feed mixer, 2%-ton per hour ca- 
pacity of high molasses pellets. Wenger 
Mixer Mfg., Sabetha, Kansas. 


HORIZONTAL PELL er COOLER—SQU 


48x5 feet, complete with two 7% HLI 
motors and fans, 5 H.P. motor and drive 
unit, all motors class II, group G. East- 
ern States Farmers’ Exchange, Box 67, 
Huron, Ohio 

CALIFORNIA MASTER MODEL PELLET 
mill complete with all TEFC electrical 
with 10 H.P. Nebraska boiler for No. 2 


oil firing. Priced to sell. Contact J. L. 
Mitchell, 12 Geneva Drive, Muscatine, 
lowa. 


FOR SALE—ENCLOSED MOTORS; RICH- 
ardson Scale; truck scales; hammermilis; 
oat crimpers; horizontal and upright feed 
mixers; sewing machines; elevator legs; 
screw conveyors; molasses mixers and 
pellet mills. J. EB. Hagan Mill Machinery, 
Box 574, Jefferson City, Mo. 


1957 DAFFIN FEED MOBILE, 
rolet truck 36,000 miles, 2,600 
diesel, like new condition. Will 
machine guarantee on unit. 1956 Daffin 
feed mobile, Chevrolet truck, 8,000 miles 
on new motor, 4,200 hours on Diesel, ex- 
cellent operating condition. Will sell either 
unit. Reason for selling—two mills, one 
competent operator, Address Ad No, 6529, 

istuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn 


CHEV- 
hours on 
give new 


BOTH BUYER AND SELLER BENEFIT 
when used equipment is purchased direct 
from owner. If you're interested in a good 
used mobile mill we can put you in touch 
with a number of owners buying new 
models who would rather sell their older 
mills than trade them in. Various makes 
and prices. Address Box 125, Lake Zurich, 
Illinois. 


TWO 1953 CHAMPION MILL AND MIXER 


trucks with mo- 
mobile mill and 
mill with molasses 
Chevrolet truck, lowa 
mixer and molasses 
mounted on Chevrolet truck. Seco sta- 
tionary mill and mixer, 1l-ton capacity, 
with electric motors. Myers-Sherman 16” 
Fords stationary mill with motors. See 
Mooers Mfg. at Windom, Minn., for all 
of your mobile and stationary mill re- 
quirements, Phone TEmple 1-3223. 


Ford 
Melos 


units mounted on 
lasses equipment 
mixer plant, 24” 
mounted on 1947 
portable mill with 


FOR SALE 


Feed and Grain Handling and 


Processing Equipment 


NEW & USED 
Scales, Hammermills, Feed Mixers, Sewing 
Machines, Elevators, Pellet Milis, 
and Grain Cleaners 
E. H. BEER & CO., INC. 
Ibsen Ave. & Newkirk St. 
Baltimore 24, Md. 


available, also. 


Contact: 
Mr. T. Mickey Field 
Eastern Regional Sales Monager 
HALES & HUNTER COMPANY 


FEED SALES 


Exceptional challenge for experiencd feed salesmen now available in 
established (N.J.) territory, with excellent potential. Other eastern locations 


Old established but progressive company seeking only "top-notch" 
experienced salesmen, with successful sales record. If qualified, we welcome 
the opportunity of discussing our marketing plans, salary, etc., with you. 


Box 264, East Moriches, New York 


| CHAMPION MOBILE 
mixer units. Champion 
2105 Como Ave. 8.E., 
Minn. 


GRINDER AND 
Portable Mill Co., 
Minneapolis 14, 


ACE SPROUT-WALDRON PEL- 

complete with motor, coolers, 
pneu-vac air system; 60 H.P. Sprout- 
Waldron pellet mill and cooler; 50 H.P. 
heavy duty California pellet mill; 5-ton 
8S. Howes Eureka horizontal mixer, with 
silent chain drive and 40 H.P. motor. 
Call or write J. E. Hagan Mill Machin- 
ery, P. O. Box 574, Jefferson City, Mo.; 
Phone 6-2197. 


100 H.LP. 
let mill, 


ONE WENGER 1000 SERIES HI-MOLASSES 
pellet mill complete, serial No. 78 equipped 
with new style pellet barrel and 144” and 
%” dies, 560 H.P. TEFC and 15 H.P. 
TEFC 440-3-60 motors with two dusting 
reels and two dust feeders; 56’ of 12” in- 
cline drag conveyor, also Wenger 3’x16’ 
pellet cooler with 15 H.P. fan and 75” 
collector complete, also Wenger fat tank 
series 100, serial 97 with 40”°x48"x57" agi- 
tated tank heat coils, meter and pump. 
Will offer with or without motors. Ad- 
dress Ad No. 6540, Feedstuffs, Minne- 
apolis 40, Minn. 

FOR SALE—NO. 4 ACP 
mill with screen change, 
dust collector, base for mill and motor; 
two mixers two-ton size Marion hori- 
zontal units with Falk drives, 25 H.P. 
motors and starters; two-ton vertical 
Kelly Duplex mixer with 10 H.P. TEFC 
motor and starter; half ton vertical mixer 
with 3 H.P. motor and starter; one ton 
size Blue Streak vertical twin spiral 
mixer with 5 H.P. motor and starter, 
some equipment in service now, good de- 

. write Midwest Mill Equipment Co., 

Pederson, 1502 Truman, Eau 

Wis., or phone TEmple 2-3171. 


BLUE STREAK 


crusher feeder, 


Claire, 


MACHINERY WANTED 


ALL KINDS OF GOOD USED GRAIN 
processing machinery. E. H. Beer & Co., 
Inc., Baltimore 24, Md. 


(3-TON) NO. 548 HOWES 


WANTED—ONE 


Eureka mixer or heavy duty (3-ton) 
Marion mixer. ©. W. Meyer, Napoleon, 
Ohio. 


WANTED TO BUY _ RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 


good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. EB. Hagan Mill Machinery, Jefferson 
City, Mo 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


v 


FOR SALE—TO SETTLE ESTATE, FEED 
plant and produce business in the heart 
of the Red River Valley. Incubators and 
other equipment can be purchased sepa- 
rately. Call or write George E. Sorlie, 
Hillsboro, N. D. 

FOR SALE; LEASE OR MERGE, MODERN 
hatchery -and breeder farm in excellent 
market egg and broiler growing area in 
the Northeast. Excellent potential with 
two nationally advertised franchises, op- 
erating 85,000 sq. ft. of floor space with 
completely trained personnel Minimum 
amount of cash required. Address Ad No. 
5548, Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 4, Minn. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 
v 

EIGHT YEARS’ EXPERIENCE FOR SALE. 
Available now in agricultural field, trained 
in feed, pharmaceuticals and antibiotics. 
Involving sales, distribution, advertising, 
promotion and training. Address Ad No. 
5558, Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


WANTED—JOB IN FEED OR RELATED 
industry. Experienced administrator, 


sales, sales trainer, public relations. Sound 
agricultural background. College trained. 
Address Ad No. 5547, Feedstuffs, Minne- 


apolis 40, Minn. 


EXPERIENCED SALESMAN, PROTEIN 
ingredients, mineral, feeds, animal health 
products, available tmmediately, due to 
unemployment. Age 38, married and one 
child. BS. degree in animal husbandry. 
Willing to relocate. J. A. Winterbotham, 
1114 North St. Joseph, South Bend, Ind. 


MAINTENANCE SUPERVISION OR MAIN- 
tenance work. 17 years’ experience in all 
phases of maintenance and supervision 
in feed processing equipment. Age 45. 
Will relocate. Will furnish references, 
Reply to Post Office Box 294, Marion, 
Ohio. 


LABORATORY MANAGEMENT — ELEVEN 
years’ experience in nutrition research, 
sales service, quality control, production 
supervision and research, wet milling in- 


dustry, biologist, 37, A.B., married. Ad- 
dress Ad No. 5542, Feedstuffs, Minne- 
apolis 40, Minn. 


Use FEEDSTUFFS Want Ads for RESULTS 


FOREIGN TRADE 
SERVICE AVAILABLE 


WASHINGTON—How components 
of the feed industry can use to ad- 
vantage the services of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce’s Trade Missions 
Program is told in a recent issue of 
Foreign Commerce Weekly, a publi- 
cation of the department. 

The publication explained that a 
trade mission—which consists of a 
department official and three or four 
US. b meets individu- 
ally with thousands of local business- 
men during its stay in a particular 
country. These discussions place 
team members in a position to serve 
as a media for dissemination of in- 
formation about any business propo- 
sal an American firm has to “sell” 
abroad. 

These proposals, which contain a 
description of products, services, in- 
vestment, import or export opportun- 
ities, plant establishment or licensing, 
are publicized through pamphlets, 
press releases and word-of-mouth to 
businessmen in the country the trade 
mission is visiting. Whenever a busi- 
nessman of a foreign country visited 
expresses a bona fide interest in a 
business proposal, he is given the 
name and address of the appropriate 
American company and is requested 
to contact the firm directly. 

Businessmen interested in partici- 
pating in the Trade Mission Program 
are requested by the Department of 
Commerce to communicate with the 
nearest field office of the department 
or with the Trade Missions Division, 
U.S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. 


Dr. R. L. Svacha Joins 
Ewing Nutritional Staff 


PASADENA, CAL. — Richard 
L. Svacha has joined the Ray Ewing 
Co. as assistant director of nutrition 
and research, ac- 
cording to Jack 
Plonsky, executive 
vice president and 
general manager. 

In his post at 
the company’s > 
home offices at 
Pasadena, Dr. 
Svacha will work 
with Dr. H. S. 
Wilgus and _ staff 
in the expanding 
nutritional service 
and research department. 

A native of Brookfield, Ill, Dr. 
Svacha received his B.S. degree in 
poultry husbandry at California State 
Polytechnic College, his M.S. degree 
in animal nutrition at Texas A&M 
and his doctorate in poultry nutri- 
tion also from Texas A&M. 

Dr. Svacha came to the Ray Ewing 
Co. from the Poultrymans Coopera- 
tive Association of Southern Califor- 
nia, where he was in charge of pro- 
duct formulation and technical sales. 


Feed Mill Planned 


HOLLIS, OKLA. — Plans for con- 
struction of an automatic feed mill 
and a livestock feeding plant here have 
been announced by Oscar Bryant, 
Hollis farmer and business man. 

Mr. Bryant plans to utilize locally 
grown maize and kaffir in the feed 
mix, much of it grown on his own 
farms. The plant will include an un- 
derground storage tank for moldsses 
and other tanks for feed, ensilage and 
other materials to go into the mix- 
ture. 

He plans to add a custom grinding 
service to the business after he gets 
his feeding lots in operation. 


FARM DIRECTOR 

MINNEAPOLIS—Roger E. Soren- 
son, Minneapolis, has been appointed 
farm service director of Gould, Brown 
& Bickett, Inc., advertising agency. 
He was formerly in the advertising 
department of Osborne-McMillan El- 
evator Co., Minneapolis. 


Dr. R. L. Svacha 
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SALES CLUB—G. F. Thomas (left), president, Prater Pulverizer Co., Chi- 
cago, and Bill Earl (right), sales manager, are shown with the four members 
of the firm’s 1959 100% Sales Club honored at the annual Prater sales meet- 
ing. The members (left to right) are: George Holden, Kansas City; Roland 


G. Nelson, Plainfield, LL; 


Ed Wadington, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, and Howard 


Baumann, Normal, Ill. Repeat 1958 members of the club were Mr. Holden, 


Mr. Nelson and Mr. Wadington. 


Seeds of Crotalaria 
Said Capable of Cutting 
Down Egg Production 


CLEMSON, S.C. — Research work 
by J. B. Cooper and J. F. Boggs of 
the Clemson College Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, poultry depart- 
ment, has “now proved that seeds 
of a legume, Crotalaria spectabilis, 
contain toxins capable of decreasing 
egg production and causing death,” 
Clemson spokesmen announced. 

About two years ago, some trouble 
developed in chickens that was diag- 


HAVE YOU TRIED COB MEAL? 


PAXCO CORN 
COB MEAL is different from all 
other ground corn cob products 
is uniform; dehydration 
eliminates worries and 
cuts dry-basis cost; supply is re- 
liable, and prices are stabilized 
yeor ‘round. Write today. 
PAXTON PROCESSING CO., 


P. O.Box 120 


Inc. 
Phone 222 Paxton, Iilinois 


HIGHER QUALITY 

HAMMERS 
Hammers direct from manufacturer of 
years’ experience. Send your spec 
tions or worn hammer. Quantity dis- 
counts on hammers and screens. Ask 
for prices. 

SOUTHWEST MILL SUPPLY CO. 
P. ©. Box 7455 N. Kansas City, Me. 


SURE. HE'S SMALL, GUT HE 
DOES THE WORK OF Two MEN 
WHEN HE HANDLES BULK 

\WiTH THE WEIGH- BURRQ 


The Weigh-Burro bulk scole is 
self-dischorging, rugged, dur- 
able. Easy rolling wheels. Scale 
cop. 1000 Ibs. Price only $295. 
Order by collect wire today. 


Burrows Equipment Company 
Dept. C-1, 1316 Sherman Ave., Evanston, Ill. 


Only $295 


THE 3 PURITANS 


ond Weeping Water, ater, Nebraska—so called 


nosed by Dr. D. J. Richey, formerly 
associate poultry pathologist at 
Clemson and now with the Georgia 
Experiment Station, and Dr. B. W. 
Bierer, assistant state veterinarian, 
to be due to crotalaria toxins. Trou- 
ble appeared again this fall in some 
flocks which had consumed newly- 
combined corn. Crotalaria was not 
thought to be the cause because seed 
pods were not yet ripe. 

Coffee weed seed pods were ripe, 
but this fact was ruled out as the 
cause of trouble following experi- 
ments with both seeds. 

Mr. Cooper fed seeds in capsules to 
laying hens kept in laying cages. 
Seeds of both plants (crotalaria and 
coffee weed) were fed separately at 
the level of 8, 12 and 20 seeds per 
hen per day for 21 days. 

Crotalaria at all levels was toxic 
as shown by the deaths of three hens 
out of four on 20 seeds. All other 
hens eating crotalaria stopped eating, 
had greenish droppings, stopped lay- 
ing and, as revealed by post-mortem 
examination, had hemorrhaged livers, 
atrophied livers, enlarged and off- 
colored kidneys and other internal 
disorders. 

Hens fed coffee weed seed contin- 
ued to lay and post-mortem examina- 
tions showed no evidence of toxicity. 

Prof. Boggs fed both kinds of seeds 
to chicks starting at three days of 
age. Chicks were killed in less than 
24 hours with six seeds of crotalaria. 

Coffee weed seeds were not toxic 
to chicks that ate the seeds daily for 
28-35 days even though the number 
of seeds fed each chick was increased 
from six per day at the beginning to 
32 during the last week. 


Dr. Melvin Hochberg 


Named Nopco Director 
NEWARK, N.J.- of 


The election 


Dr. Melvin Hochberg as a director of 
has been an- 


Nopeo Chemical Co. 
nounced by George gs 
G. Stier, president. 

Dr. Hochberg 
joined the firm in 
1947 and has 
served since 1958 | 
as vice president 
in charge of the — 


fine chemicals di- 
vision. 
He graduated 


from the College 
of the City of New 
York with a BS. 


Dr. M. Hochberg 
degree in chemistry and education. 
He also holds an M.A. degree from 
Columbia University and a Ph.D. de- 
gree in chemistry from New York 
University. 


Virginia ‘Man of Year’ 


In Agriculture Chosen 


RICHMOND, VA.—The 1959 “Man 
of the Year in Service to Virginia 


Agriculture” award of the Progres- 
sive Farmer magazine has gone to 


Howard H. Gordon, general manager 
of Southern States Cooperative 

The Progressive Farmer lauded his 
40 years in agriculture saying, “His 
associates and thousands of farmers 
served during the period have en- 
joyed Howard and held him in high 
regard.” 

The “Man of the 
made annually by 
leading agriculturists 
in which the magazine 

The magazine pointed out Mr. Gor- 
don’s work with the Farm Home Ad- 
ministration during the years of and 
immediately following the depression 
of the 1930's, his Southern States Co- 
operative work and the 16 years “of 
excellent leadership service as secre- 
tary, vice president and president of 
the Virginia Agriculture Conference 
Board, which the Virginia General 
Assembly has come to look on as the 
spokesman for agriculture.” In rec- 
ognition of this service, he was 
awarded a certificate of merit by 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute in 
1959. 

In January, 1953, he was named 
head of the U.S. Production and Mar- 
keting Administration. Later he was 
made president of the Commodity 
Credit Corp. and administrator of the 
Commodity Stabilization Service. He 
resigned the Washington appointment 
in 1954 and returned to his work with 
Southern States. 


Year” award is 
the magazine to 
in the states 
circulates 


District Manager Is 
Named by Daffin Co. 


Willis H. Nolt, Jr., has been pro- 
moted to district manager in a four- 
State area for Daflin Manufacturing 
Co., Lancaster, ac- 
cording to Irl A. 
Daffin, president. 

Mr. Nolt will 
supervise sales of 
the firm's mobile 
feed mills in Ohio, 
Indiana, Michigan 
and Kentucky. 

He has been as- 
sociated with the 
firm since 1957, 
having served as a 
sales representa- 
tive in southwestern 
and later in southeastern 
vania and New Jersey 

Prior to joining Daffin Mr. Nolt 
was the national advertising manager 
for the Philadelphia, Pa., Daily News 
and prior to that was assistant mana- 
ger in the national! advertising de- 
partment of the Lancaster, Pa., 
Newspapers, Inc. 


A. E. Staley Promotion 


DECATUR, ILL.—Dr. David P. 
Langlois has been named director of 
administrative services for market de- 
velopment at A. E. Staley Manufac- 
turing Co., according to W. F. Allen, 
division manager. Dr. Langlois was 
formerly technical information scien- 
tist in the research division. 

He joined the firm in 1932 as a 
senior research chemist and received 
bachelor’s and master’s degrees from 
the University of Utah. He received 
his doctorate from Pennsylvania 
State College in 1933. 


W. H. Nolt, Jr. 


Pennsylvania 
Pennsyl- 


THE PRICELESS EXTRA 


authorized as a distributor 


KLOTOGEN-F 
ABBOTT 


and other leading feed 
additives, minerals and 
antibiotics, 


THE AMBURGO CO., INC. 
Gen. Offices: 1315 Woleet Philadeiphic 7 
Hope, indiena Fressc, Caliternio 
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Continuing research indicates that 
as the stresses of disease, medica- 
tion and handling increase, so does 
the need for vitamin K. When you 
have a vitamin K need (or problem), 
ask for... 


KLOTOGEN 


a product of 


ABBOTT LABORATORIES 
CHEMICAL MARKETING DIVISION 


NORTH CHICAGO + MONTREAL 
011548 
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Oregon Plans Animal 


Industry Conference 


PORTLAND, ORE.—Three_nutri- 
tionists will appear as guest out-of- 
state speakers during the 18th an- 
nual Oregon Animal Industry Con- 
ference which is co-sponsored by the 
Oregon Feed & Seed Dealers Assn. 
and Oregon State College. The event 
will be staged Feb. 4-5 in Withy- 
combe Hall, Oregon State College, 
Corvallis. 

Randall (Bud) Cook, association 
committee chairman and Dr. Jess 
Parker, college committee chairman, 
announced the tentative program. 
Principal speakers will be Dr. N. L. 
Jacobson, professor of dairy hus- 
bandry, Iowa State University; Dr. 
Hans Lineweaver, chief, poultry lab- 
oratory, western utilization research 


and development division, U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, Albany, 
Cal., and Dr. Herbert Peeler, head, 
feed research department, Interna- 
tional Minerals & Chemical Corp., 
Skokie, Il. 

Other speakers will be B. F. Ma- 
gill, Dr. D. C. England, Dr. D. C. 
Church, Dr. P. H. Weswig, J. A. Har- 
per, W. H. McCluskey, Dr. P. E. 
Bernier, Dr. F. G. Hueter, Dr. P. O. 
Ritcher and Dr. George Arscott, ail 
of the Oregon State College staff. 

The two-day conference will close 
with a question and answer panel 
Feb. 5 at 2:30 p.m. Moderator will 
be Dr. Don Mishler and speakers will 
be Drs. Jacobson, Arscott, Lineweav- 
er and Peeler. 

The annual conference social hour 
will be held in the Benton Hotel, 
Corvallis, Feb. 4. This will be fol- 
lowed with a buffet dinner at 6 p.m. 
Banquet speaker will be Prof. Max 
Wales, school of journalism, Univer- 
sity of Oregon. 


Speakers, Subjects 
For Nevada Feed 
Conference Reported 


RENO, NEVADA — Eight of the 
most important problems facing Ne- 
vada ranchers have been selected for 
discussion at the sixth annual Ne- 
vada Feed Conference Jan. 26, ac- 
cording to a release by Dr. Verle R. 
Bohman, animal nutritionist, Max C. 
Fleischmann College of Agriculture. 

Featured speakers on the program 
include Dr. James E. Adams, dean 
and director; Dr. L. A. Underkofler, 
director, Enzymology Research Lab- 
oratory, Miles Chemical Co., Clifton, 
N.J., and Norman Brown, president, 
Nevada State Cattle Assn., Smith 
Valley. 

Dr. Underkofler is scheduled to dis- 
cuss enzymes in livestock feeding. 
Mr. Brown will outline the problems 
of feeding livestock in Nevada. 

Other College of Agriculture staff 


ALLIED MILLS, INC. 


Builders of Tomorrow's Feeds... Today! 
Executive Offices: Chicago, lil. . Mills at: Guntersville, Ala. . Gainesville, Ga. . Peoria, lil. 
East St. Louis, Ill. . Fort Wayne, Ind. . Mason City, lowa . Omaha, Nebr. . Buffalo, N. Y. 
Everson, Pa. . Memphis, Tenn. . Fort Worth, Texas . Portsmouth, Va. 


When you service your customers with 
Wayne Starting Feed Programs 


And the proof is in terms of feeding results! All Wayne feeding programs 
are first formulated and tested by scientists at the Wayne Feeds Research 
Farm before they are recommended for use. These programs deliver the 
proper nutrition and growth stimulation as the birds or animals move 
through their life cycle of growth and development. 


There is no guesswork here! You service your customers with starting 
programs tailored to their needs. Programs that keep them coming back 
for growing and finishing feeds... full time customers for you! 


Combine this top quality feed, backed by a company with a proven record 
of fair dealing, with the many merchandising services available, and you 
have a “More for Your Money" way to build your feed business. For in- 
formation about these merchandising services, ask your Wayne Repre- 
sentative or write Allied Mills, Inc., Service Office, Fort Wayne 1, Indiana. 


members scheduled to appear on the 
program are: Dr. W. B. Dye, agri- 
cultural research chemist; Dr. H. J. 
Weeth, associate professor of animal 
husbandry; Dr. Bohman; Dr. D. W 


Marble, veterinary science depart- 
ment; John A. McCormick, superin- 
tendent, Newlands Field Station, 
Fallon, and A. L. Lesperance, junior 
animal nutritionist. 

Other topics scheduled for discus- 
sion are “High Roughage Rations for 
Dairy Calves,” “Micronutrient Com- 
position of Nevada Forages,” “Samp- 
ling Grazed Forage by Fistulated 
Cattle,” “Saline Water for Nevada 
Livestock,” “Supplements for Winter- 
ing Beef Calves on Native Grass 
Hay,” and “New Developments in 
White Muscle Disease.” 

The program will get underway 
at 9 a.m. and will end at 4:30 p.m. 
Lunch will be served at 11:45 am. 
in the University Dining Hall. Fol- 
lowing the adjournment at 4:30 p.m 
participants in the conference will 
be taken on a tour of the university 
agricultural facilities. Conference ses- 
sions will be held in the auditorium 
of the education building on the uni- 
versity campus. 


Food Industry Groups 
Promoting Broilers 


During January 


RICHMOND, VA.—The three na- 
tional organizations representing the 
retail food industry in the nation ad- 
vised the National Broiler Council 
that they are urging their members 
to promote broilers during the month 
of January. This action followed a 
request by NBC late in December. 

The National Association of Food 
Chains sent an announcement of or- 
ganized promotion of broilers for 
January to 240 food chain member 
companies. The National Association 
of Retail Grocers sent a bulletin to 
their members pointing out ways to 
get more sales and profits from 
chicken. Super Market Institute 
asked their membership to give full 
support to merchandising broilers 
and featured them in their Plentiful 
Foods Bulletin. 

The information services of the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture are 
also making a concerted effort 
toward raising consumer confidence 
in broilers. 

Publicity that will aid the retailer 
in this effort is already being released 
by NBC. Much of the emphasis at 
this time will be on “Corn Crisped 
Chicken,” according to Frank Fra- 
zier, executive vice president of 
NBC, with the low calorie, grease- 
less advantages stressed. 

The editorial support plan for Corn 
Crisped Chicken for 1960 is designed 
to result in over 100 million con- 
sumer impressions. Color service to 
35 metropolitan newspapers with 
color facilities, Foto Features, illus- 
tration service, food news, mat serv- 
ice, radio, television and magazine 
coverage are among the many activ- 
ities now underway. 


FEED FIRM INCORPORATED 

HANFORD, CAL.—Himovitz Feeds 
has been incorporated at Hanford by 
Earl Himovitz and Raymond E. Wilt- 
shire. Stock is valued at $75,000. 
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Hens ond Pullets of Laying Age, Pullets Not of Laying Age, Potential Layers 


on Farms, Jan. 1 
North North W.North South South United 
Year Atlantic Central Central Atlantic Central Western States 
/ Hens and Pullets of Laying Age on Farms (thousands) 
(949-58 leverage) ....... 59,189 69,030 98,040 34,047 54,974 37,649 352,929 
$4,547 62,933 88 64! 35,359 47,141 38,159 326,780 
1960 $0,329 59,166 82,789 36,373 46,144 39,873 314,674 
Pullets Not of Laying Age on Farms (thousands) 
949-58 (average) ........ 4,054 3,376 5,470 5,001 6,933 3,628 28,462 
. 5,783 3,954 6,565 6,714 7,428 6,170 36,614 
4,596 3,238 4,374 $,003 5,699 6,252 29,162 
Potential Layers on Farms* (thousands) 

949-56 (average) ........ 63,243 72,407 103,510 39,048 61,907 41,277 381,39! 
959 60,330 66,887 95,206 42,073 54,569 44,329 363,394 
960 ~~ 54,925 62,404 67,163 41,376 51,843 46,125 343,836 


*Hens and pullets of. laying age plus pullets not of laying age. 


LAYERS 


(Continued from page 1) 


was higher in all other regions, but 
as about the same as a year earlier 
the western states. 


December Averages 

December’s national egg output 
was below a year earlier in all re- 
gions except the South Atlantic and 
West. 

Eggs produced in December, 1959, 
totaled 5,133 million eggs—3% below 
December, 1958, but 6% above the 
10-year average for the month. 


The nation’s laying flock averaged 
314,052,000 layers during December. 
Although this figure is 4% below the 
326,284,000 reported as the average 
for December of 1958, the rate of 
egg production per layer during De- 
cember of last year was 163, com- 
pared with the December, 1958, rate 
of 16.1 and the December average 
of 13.8. All regions except the South 
Atlantic had increases of 1% from a 
year earlier. The South Atlantic re- 
gion increased 3%. 


INGREDIENTS 


(Continued from page 1) 


some crushers reported their produc- 
tion for this week and even farther 
ahead was sold. 

The meal upturn has been the 
principal crutch on which beans 
themselves have been leaning. Cash 
meal was reported to have gained 
around $3 in a week's time. 

Oilseed meal futures moved sub- 
stantially higher during the week on 
the Memphis Board of Trade. Season 
highs were chalked up in January 
and March soybean oil meal con- 
tracts. Some speculative interest in 
forward positions of cash soybean oil 
meal was reported by brokers. 

Memphis basis soybean oil meal 
closed Jan. 12 unchanged to $2.25 ton 
higher than a week earlier. Unre- 


Average Bulk Prices and Index 
of Weighted Prices* 
(Dollars per ton) 


Change 
Jan. Jan from 
12, 5, Previous 
1960 1960 week 
O'LSEED MEALS 
Prices at prin. mkts.: 
Soybean meal ....... 70.40 68.50 +1.90 
Cottonseed meal ..... 65.70 65.85 — .15 
Linseed meal ........ 7.50 77.465 — .15 
Copra cake or meal.. 72.25 2.25 ee 
Peanut meal ........- 2.50 62.00 + .50 
ANIMAL PROTEIN 
FEEDS 
Prices at prin. mkts.: 
Meat meal ........++ 74.80 72.50 +2.30 
74.60 70.85 +3.75 
Fish meal 113.00 113.50 — .5 
OU 72.3 70.7 +1.6 
GRAIN HIGH-PRO- 
TEIN FEEDS 
Prices at prin. mkts.: 
Gluten feed and meal. 50.20 49.80 + .40 
Dist. dried grains ... 59.00 59.90 — .90 
Brewers dried grains.. 48.50 48.50 oes 
80.2 80.1 + .! 
WHEAT MILLFEEDS 
Prices at prin. mkts.: 
WOR 40.55 + .20 
Meds. and shorts .... 41.60 41.20 + .40 
74.2 73.7 + 
OTHER MILLFEEDS: 
Prices at prin. mkts.: 
Hominy feed ........- 44.10 45.10 —1.00 
700 34.00 34.00 
8.5 69.8 —I1.3 
AL MEAL 
Prices at prin. mkts... 56.85 57.00 — .15 
109.4 109.7 — 3 
MOLASSES FEEDING 
Prices at prin. mts... 23.05 23.05 
ALL FEEDSTUFFS 
83.0 82.0 +1.0 
FEED GRAINS 
ces at prin. mkts. 
39.70 39.50 + .20 
49.40 49.00 + .40 
43.40 43.40 eee 
Grein sorghums ...... 37.30 36.90 + .40 
5.4 65.1 + 3 


stricted soybean oil meal was un- 
changed to $1.45 higher. 


Animal Proteins 

Animal proteins took on a strong 
tone this week, with some of the 
strength apparently borrowed from 
the soybean meal market. The raw 
material market was firm and there 
was a fairly brisk demand for both 
tankage and meat meal during the 
week. Both tankage and meat meal 
were quoted $5 above a week ago at 
St. Paul, Buffalo and other points. 


Millfeeds 

Wheat millfeeds advanced in the 
main marketing centers on curtailed 
supplies. Other contributing factors 
were normal replacement demand 
and some extra but spotty dairy de- 
mand, especially in New England. 
The Minneapolis millfeed market was 
under slight pressure of heavy pro- 
duction and fairly large offerings. 

The eastern millfeeds markets ap- 
peared the strongest. At Buffalo, 
local levels moved up $1.50@2 on 
bran and middlings above midwest- 
ern prices. There was some question 
as to whether price levels were too 
high in the East or too low in the 
Midwest. 

Bran was a bit higher Jan. 13 at 
Minneapolis, but middlings were of- 
fered at prices slightly below last 
week. Flour mills were reported to 
be running on a heavy schedule in 
the Minneapolis area. 

Only conservative demand for 
formula feed and prospects of heavy 
flour mill production through weeks 
ahead were reported at Kansas City, 
so feed mixers there were cautious 
in their millfeed buying. Price 
changes were narrow. Bran, mid- 
dlings and shorts all finished 25¢ 
above last week. 

Demand for millfeeds was rated 
slow in Chicago. Millfeeds there were 
unchanged to slightly higher. 

This week's alfalfa meal market 
was slow, but largely unchanged 
from a week ago. Brewers dried 
grains were moving better, but the 
price was mostly unchanged. Most 
gluten meal gained $2 ton. 


BROILER EGG SET 


(Continued from page 1) 


Ib., compared with 18.30¢ the week 
before and 16.42¢ a year ago. 

Marketings in Delmarva totaled 
3,168,000 broilers last week—38% 
above the previous week and 17% 
below a year ago. 

Delmarva producers started 4,366,- 
000 chicks during the week—4% 
above the previous week and 14% 
| above the corresponding week last 
year. 


Antibiotic Improves | 


Lamb Test Results 


WATERLOO, IOWA—Lambs that 
received 10 mg. of Aureomycin per 
day for the first 28 days of their 
feeding period consumed less feed, 
used less feed per pound gain and 
cost $1.28 less per 100 Ib. gain than 
similar lambs on the same ration 
without the antibiotic, Dr. Walter 
Woods, animal husbandman, Iowa 
State University, reported at the 
Waterloo Lamb Day. 

However, he said, a similar lot, re- 
ceiving Aureomycin for the full 
length of the feeding period at the 
rate of 10 mg. per day, had a lower 
rate of gain than the control lot 
Their feed efficiency was about the 
same but cost of gain was higher. 

The test was conducted in cooper- 
ation with Rath Packing Co. at the 
company’s Hill-Top lots near Water- 
loo. Dr. Woods said the lower gains 
in the lot receiving Aureomycin dur- 
ing the full feeding period may have 
been due to a higher disease level in 
this lot. If the disease level was high- 
er in this lot, then a higher level of 
the antibiotic might have been need- 
ed to protect the lambs. 

Bacitracin fed for the first 28 days 
in the test did not increase gains, 
Dr. Woods said, but the feed cost 
per pound gain was lower for the 
lambs receiving Bacitracin. Arsonic 
powder, fed at the rate of 3 Ib. per 
ton of feed for the first five days 
of the feeding period also resulted 
in increased feed efficiency without 
increased daily gains. The arsonic 
powder is intended to control internal 
parasites. 

The standard lamb fattening ra- 
tion at the Rath yards in this trial 
resulted in .42 lb. average daily gain 
and 100 Ib. gain for each 815 Ib. feed 
(including hay). The Aureomycin lot 
gained .45 lb. per day and produced 
100 Ib. body weight with 705 Ib. feed. 
The Bacitracin lot gained .42 Ib. per 
head per day and produced 100 Ib. 
gain for 754 Ib. feed. 

The arsonic powder lot produced 
Al Ib. average daily gain per lamb 
and produced 100 Ib. gain for 737 Ib. 


| & Egg 
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feed. Lambs fed Ruelene, as an an- 
thelmintic, for 5 days used 898 Ib. feed 
for 100 lb. gain and gained 4 Ib. a 
day. 

Aureomycin for the first 28 days 
saved $158 per 100 Ib. gain, Baci- 
tracin saved 92¢ and arsonic powder 
saved $1.07, compared to the control 
ration at the prices assigned for feed- 
stuffs in this test, according to Dr 


Woods 


To Give 20,000 Eggs 


ATLANTA, GA. Some 20,000 
hard-cooked eggs will be handed out 
as part of the Southeastern Poultry 
Exposition in Atlanta, Jan 
The eggs will be given to con- 
ventioners, city visitors and residents 
of Atlanta in glassine bags with Mor- 
ton salt dispensers and promotional 


on 


| matter as part of a campaign to pro- 


mote “The Golden Goodness of Eggs,” 
according to H. C. Tilford, Jr., presi- 
dent of the Southeastern Poultry & 
Egg Assn. 

Mr. Tilford reports that 6,000 poul- 
trymen are expected to attend the 
three-day meeting 

“The Golden Goodness of Eggs” 
promotion is conducted by Hess & 
Clark, maker of feed medications and 
animal health products. Franchise 
hatcheries of Babcock Poultry Farms, 
Inc., in the Southeast are supplying 
the eggs for the promotion. 


FOXBILT 


(Continued from page 1) 


units in the fiscal year ended last 
Oct. 31, will add about $65-70 million 
to Morrell’s sales in 1960. Hunter 
had sales of $31,246,386 in the 11 
months ended Sept. 26, and net in- 
come of $180,203. 

Morrell earned a record $6,143,237 
or $7.10 a common share, in fiscal 
1959—up from $2,313,186, or $2.75 a 
share, in the previous year. Sales 
grew to $436,315,469 from $401,684,- 
903. A sales increase of about $7 
million. was attributed to including 
the results of an English subsidiary 
in the consolidated report for the 
first time. 


TOP OF THE HOPPER 


(Continued from page 2) 


there’s some question about which specialist is most qualified to advise, he 
Suggests that the farmer ought to put the responsibility up to the three 
with a statement such as this: “You're the experts. I'm paying you to help 
me, so get busy and decide among yourselves who is best qualified to handle 


this.” 


THERE PROBABLY WILL BE more thinking among swine producers, 
as well as other livestock men, along the lines expressed by the breeder 
quoted above. This means there’s a need for more ice-breaking among mem- 
bers of the different groups that serve feeders. It's good to note that the 
idea of bringing veterinarians and feed men together for joint conferences 
is moving into new areas. On Jan. 28 North Carolina State College will hold 
its first session of this kind, overlapping the veterinarians’ meeting with the 
short course for field servicemen. Credit for planning the event goes to the 
college and the state feed and veterinary associations. 


v 


v 


WE NORMALLY DON’T talk much about “family” happenings in this 
department, but here’s an incident we feel is too good to confine to the shop. 
Jim Sharon, editor of Feedstuffs’ young cousin, Feedlot, headed for Brook- 
ings, S.D., to attend a beef research conference on a recent stormy night. 
Out along the highway the drifts stopped him, and Jim discovered he was 
stuck along with eight semis loaded with cattle. It seemed the right kind 
of company for a beef-conscious editor, so while getting a push out of the snow 


he quickly calculated the value of the animals 


$70,000 worth. We presume 


the beef got to market, because Jim got to Brookings and back. 


v 


v 


FEED MEN AT THE NATIONAL Turkey Federation exposition were 
taking a close look at what they believed to be the biggest poultry house on 
the market. Its dimensions: 88 by 200 ft. (17,600 sq ft.). It is being offered 
as a brooder building. Quite a contrast from the little brooder shacks that 


used to dot the rural landscape. 


v 


A MIDWESTERN UNIVERSITY is reported to have placed restrictions 
on outside consultant work of staff members, including close scrutiny by 


officials of travel off the campus. 


| 
| 
1 
‘ 
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4 
Source: Agricultural Marketing Service, USDA. , 
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PRICE QUOTATIONS, MARKET TRENDS 
OF PRINCIPAL INGREDIENTS 


AND D PEEDING 
NOTE: Quotations on feed ingredients Demand fair; supply good; 
shown in these and adjoining columns 
are wholesale prices, per ton, bulk, for 
prompt delivery, unless otherwise noted. 
They are the latest quotations available 
from Feedstuffs correspondents and are 
not necessarily those in effect on date of 


trend steady; sup- 


average trading values and do not neces- 
sarily represent extreme low or high levels 
at which individual sales might lave oc- 
curred. A descriptive summary of supply 
and demand factors prevalent in the feed 
market appears on page 2. 


ALFALFA MEAL 


17 
dehydrated pellet 


Demand fair; supply good; 


changed; supply adequate; $4.15@4.2 
‘hie: 


ind 100,000) unit 
' un New York: Crystals 


CALCIUM CARBONATE 


cod 
. Worth: Demand fair 


Chicago: Demand fotr 
7 Minneapolis: Fine erind, 


boxcar $10; bulk, 


COD LIVER OIL 


BREWERS DRIED GRAINS 


CONDENSED FISH SOLUBLES 


ruck or car lots, 


CORN GLUTEN FEED AND MEAL 


BREWERS DRIED YEAST 


5 
New Orleans: Demand = slow; 


Decatur, Ill,; Feed $36.75, meal $55.75, 


trend unchanged; 


CORN OIL MEAL 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $49 

Louisville: Ibemand dull trend steady; 
supply light; $57.45, sacked 
COTTONSEED OIL MEAL 
San Francisco: Demand good; supply 
1 $69 44% $73 

aati: Demand poor trend steady; 

supply adequate; delivered, Cincinnatl. 
Portland: good; supply ample; 
trend unchanged; $75 

Boston: Lemand poor; supply $91, 
sacked 

Omaha: Demand siow; trend easy; sup- 
ply ample; 41 solvent $66 delivered 


ha 
Philadelphia: Demand slow; supply fair 
74 


amuisville: Demand fair; trend stronger; 


$47.50, new 


supply al 
process 50 be 

Memphi Den trend lower 
supply» mple protein old 


solvent $59 


process $59; new 
trend firm 


Los Angeles: 
er; supply tighter 
Ogden: Supply 
Wichita: Demand 
cient 4i¢ old process $77 sacke 
Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 

fat $66.40, Denver 


Den 1 slow; supply am- 

ple; trend steady; $71.50@72.50, sacke« 
Kansas City: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample old process January $59 
olvent January $5.50 February $57.50, 


Memphis 

Seattle: Demand good; trend firm; sup- 
ply limited; 41% expeller process $82, de- 
livered, truck lots 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair for meal, good 
for hulls; supply sufficient; 41% old proc- 
‘ $467 imme« te solvent 2¢ fat added 
$63.50 January, $62.50 February-March; pel- 
lets $2 additional; cottonseed hulls $14@16 

Chicago: lemand nd supply fair; trend 


firm Memphis basis: hydraulic $59.50, sol 
vent 50 
St. ais: Demand fair: trend firm; sup 


ply limited; solvent $64.50. 


PD ACTIVATED ANIMAL STEROL 
(POWDERED) 

‘innati: Demand fair: trend steady: 

supply ample; 1,500 ICU 11@12¢ tb.; 3,000 

10¢ Ib warehouse 

‘ sas City: Demand fair; trend steady: 

supply adequate; 1,500 ICU 9%¢ Ib.; 3,000 

11%¢ Ib 


D ACTIVATED PLANT STEROL 
(POWDERED) 

Chicago: Demand fair; supply ample; 4,- 
000,000 U.S.P. units per Ib 15¢ Ib. in ton 
lots, less than ton lots 17¢ Ib.; 12,000,000 
units per Ib. 5 tons to a carload 28¢ Ib., 
ton lots and less 30¢ Ib. 

DEFLUORINATED PHOSPHATE 

Tupelo, Miss.: Minimum phosphorus 14%, 
minir m calcium 28%, maximum fluorine 
14% 17.97, fob. Tupelo in 100-ib, multi 
wall bags, $54.07 bulk 

Wales, Tenn.: Minimum phosphorus 18%, 
minimum calcium 33%, maximum 36%, 
maximum fluorine .18% $71.80 (or $3.99 
per unit of P), f.o.b. Wales tn 100-Ib. multi 
wall bags, $3 less in bulk 

Coronet, Fla.: Carload, bagged $66.25 and 
bulk $53.2 truck load bagged $67 and 
bulk $64, f.0.b. Coronet, Fla 

Houston: Minimum phosphorus 19%, mini- 


mum calcium 32%, maximum calcium 35% 
maximum fluorine 19% $74.35 net ton, 
f.o.b. Houston; 100-Ib. multiwall bags $71.35 
bulk 

Cincinnati: 18% phosphorus $81.02; 14% 
phosphorus $71.03, f.o0.b. Cincinnati 


DICALCIUM PHOSPHATE 
Chicago: Bulk 18.5% phosphorus, carlots 
or trucks $83; 20.000 Ib. or more $86 net 
ton in 100-lb. papers; less than 20,000 Ib 
$96, basis Chicago Heights, IIL, or Nash 
ville, Tenn.; 21 phosphorus, carlota or 
trucks, bulk $94.65; 20.0900 Ib. or more, per 
net ton in 100-Ib. papers, $97.65 and less 
than 20,000 Ib., $107.65, basis Chicago 
Heights, or Nashville, Tenn 
Bonnie, Fla.: Minimum phosphorus 18% %, 
granular, $86 (or $4.65 unit of IP), freight 
equalized from nearest producing point, 
carlonad basis; bulk carloads $3 less: in 
truck loads of leas than 10 tons, $10 more 
Western slope prices: for delivery at estab 
lished railroad stations and by truck at 
regular feed mixing plants: California, Ari 
zona, Nevada and Utah, $99.99; Washing 
ton, Oregon, Montana and tdaho $107.15; 
bulk earlonds $3 leas; truck londs less 
than 109 tons, $10 more 
Columbia, Tenn.: Minimum phosphorus 
18% % minimum 256 caleium, maximum 
01% fluorine guaranteed $823.25. foh. Co 
lumbia, in 100-Ib. multiwall bags; freight 
equalized with nearest producing point 
ecarload basis; bulk $3 ton less 
Texas City, Texas: Carlond and truck 
load, bagged $80.50, bulk $77.50, f.0.b. Texas 
City, Texas. 
Portland: Demand slow; supply ample 
trend unchanged; $112 
Trenton, Mich.: 15% % P $83. bulk, box 
ecar/hopper car; $86, b ~d, in carloads 
or truckloads; $96, begged, in lees than 
carload lots: 21% $94.65, bulk, boxcar 
hopper car; $97.65, bagged in carloads or 
truckloads; $107.65, bagged, leas than car 
load; all prices f.o.b. Trenton, freight equal- 
ized with nearest producing point 
Cincinnati: 18%% phosphorus $92.15, 
f.ob. Cincinnati 
Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; $95.80, f.0.b. Denver 
DISTILLERS DRIED GRAINS 

Louisville: Demand fair; trend steady: 
supply good; bourbon grains light $58 
dark $60, solubles $77, all sacked. 

Philadelphia: Demand slow; supply light: 
$66 


San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 
ple; solubles $85, sacked 

Cincinnati: Demand poor; trend steady 
supply adequate; $53@54. 

Boston: Demand active; supply improved 
domest and Can an $64 

Seattle: Demand good; trend firm; sup- 
ply limited; $68.50, delivered truck lots 


sacked 

Buffalo: Demand fair to good; supply 
fair; trend steady; $65, Boston. 

DRIED BEET PULP 

Boston: Demand and supply steady; $51.75 
sacked 

Los Angeles: Demand fair: trend steady: 
supply adequate; $47.80@49.40. 

Ogden: Supply ample; $41@44. 

Denver: Demand exoellent; trend very 
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Boston: | 
Db, 3,000 A 
300 
200 1) 750 
Denver: 
ply tmiple 
Denver 
Chicago: ; 
ply ample 
16,000 unit 
m million uf 
in 55-gal, dru fo.b. Chicago, drums tr Thy Chicago if 
cluded put , ad represe eir ply ample; 9%@10¢ Ib., carlots, sacked; 
10,000 A 32¢ Ib.; 300 2,250 A 16\%¢ kee: tir; | 
tb: 300 Db, 1.500 A 15%¢ Ib.; 300 DD, 750 “A supply ample; 10% @12\¢ Ib., ton lots 
14¢ Ib } St. Louis: Demand fair; trend firm; sup- 
| ply ample; 9% @10¢ Ib., carlots, sacked; 
Co | 10%¢ Ib ton lots; 11%¢ Ib., less than 
. | ton lots 
Memphis: Lemand fair; trend es Seattle: Demand slow; trend steady; sup- 
supply ample dehydrated 17% protein, ow | 
ply ample; $12 ewt., sacked 
100,000 units vitamin A $62.50. Carlcts 10¢ ib | i 
meal, 15% protein $49@50; suncured crum- ply good: $16, truck lots tate lots 11¢ 
ble 15 protein $51@582. Baltimore; Demand good; trend higher + lots on lots | 
Cincinnati: fair; trend steady; supply fair; $48.59, sacked ib a Fackec fob, New Jersey. 
supply adequate dehydrated, 100,000 good; fair; BUTTERMILK (CONDENSED) 
vitomin A $62% 63 needles fo ewt.; grounc screenings | 
Vhiladelphia: Demand and supply fair; $24.50 Demand and supply steady; 
om ettlec 7% ‘hydrated $68.50 — 
nd ttle 1; 1 dehydrated BENTONITE (SODIUM) | Ogden: Supply fair; $4.40, 100-lb. drum 
Vortland: lbemand good; trend higher; - | Los Angeles: lemand siow trend un | 
supply limited uncured, 15% $60; dehy- Cincinanti: Demand steady; supply ade- | d ANE . ‘ Ow; 
rated $68.4 quat fob. Cincinnati minimum 20 ten | Changed; supply adequate; 5%¢ Ib., 100-Ib 
dt ad $68.40 mit o } 
Omaha: Demand slow; trend steady; sup carlots: 80 granular $31.50; less than enr — 4 ~ ib.. 500 Ib. lots, both in barrels 
ply ample; 17% dehydrated, 100,000 A units, | lots $10; 200 mesh fine $31; than car- | 
bulk pellets $92; sacked meal $57, Omaha lots $10 
basis ' . Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup aa Demand slow; supply light; 
Boston: Lemand and supply fair; 17% piv ample; $24.50, fob, Denver 4 
dehydrated $65; sunecured, 13% $44 Chicengo: Demand  fatr trend steady Louisville: Demand dull; trend steady; | 
nl nl ' } supply nil; $4.25 ewt., 100-lb. paper drums | 
Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup uppl miple ob Vyvemning and South | Ne Orie 
ply ample dehydrated $52 icked meal; shipping points: granular, 20 mesh | | 
New Orleans: trend steady powder mesh $1350 fob Relle ys | 
upp idequate: 17 protein, 100,000 vita Fourche, S11), minimum 30 ten ecarlots, | SUPP! parreis. 
min A, bulk $6566 $70@71 $1 met 00 mesh, fine $13.25 CALCITE CRYSTALS AND FLOUR 
: ‘ lo ene tene net 
Kansas City: Demand itr nd uly ‘ net, cached, 
to en ile mite ! ght) 
_ 
pellets $55, bulk; pellets § i $ ed Buffalo: Crystals $17.11, flour $11.11. 
with 18 protein and 125,000 units vitamin | : Voledo: Crystals $18 96, flour $12.96, | 
\ $59, bulk: meal with 20 protein and BLOOD MEAT, Hoxton: Crystals $17.63, flour $11.63 
150,000 units A $65, bulk uncured alfalfa Los Angeles: Lemond = foir trend un | Lime Crest, NJ.: Crystals $11.50, flour 
demand light with supptlic ample and changed upply adequate; $5.50 a unit of | $5.50 ‘ 
trend steady, 13% protein pellets $3605.50 ked 
bull No. 1 \%-in. $38.504739, No. 2 \%-in San Francisco: lbemand fair; supply am a 
$20 50 cked ple $i unit o rmmonia am = Angeles: emma ne siow; ren un- 
Seattle: Demand fair; trend stead sup Lonisville: Demand stow trend teady; changed; supply adequate; flour $10.15, 20- 
ply ronal 1 protein uneured $45 de upply good $82.50% 87.50, sacked ton cars; meal $11.15, 20-ton cars, both 
livered, truck loads 136.000 A unit dehy Omaha: Demand rood trend strong sacked. : 
drated $68 lel red truek load both upply fair a0 $100, sacked, Omaha Cincinnati: eee fair; trend steady; 
Portland: Demand stow upply ample; supply adequate 77.50 
supply suffi trend unehansed $112 Seattle: Demand and trend steady; sup- | 
clent ed: dehvdrated 100.000 A Ogden: Supply good; $87.50 ten, 100-1» rod; $14, ex — | sul 
$67 8O@68.80 rail, $67 truck: suncured, 13% | fob. Orden hicago: air; trend steady; sup 
\-in, grind, No. 1 $48.506°51.50, truck or | New Orleans: Demand dull: trend steady; ply ample; fine grind, plain, 100 Ib. bags P 
$9.54: bul in hopper cars $7.54; bulk, in 
rrind $1 premium 
3% suncured $40.50@42 BONE MEAL (STEAMED) | hopper $9.50; coarse grind $1 premium, de ( 
Buffalo: Demand fair to poor trend Portlond: Demand slow; supply ampk | livered Minneapolis, I 
stendy to higher; supply adequate; $73.50, trend unchanged: $99 CHARCOAL 
sacked, Roston Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup | 
St. Louis: Demand slow trend ene, ply ample: $109, Denver an etes: emane ow, e 
supply ample suncured. 12 fine, sacked San Francisea: Demand good; supply am changed; supply adequate; hardwood poul- 
Sit dehydrated 17 100.000 A vellet | ple: $75 wked try $156, less than ton lots; $144.40, ton | v 
demand slow trend easy supply ample Los Angeles: Demand slow trend firm; lots; both sacked. | 
bulk $57 supply limited: imported $81, 20-ton lots Sas — Demand steady; supply N 
Minneapolis: Unchaneed from last week sacked imple; 
but 1 Jitt'e on the wenk side; demand Cincinnati: Demond = slow trend steady; Boston: Iemand slow; supply adequate; | 
slow uppls mple 17 dehvdroted, 100 unpls $105, sacked, Cincinnati! $110, sucked | 
000 units vitamin A reground pellets $58¢@ | Lonisville: low trend tendy: Chicago: Demand fair; trend firm; sup- { 
9, offed reground pellets $60@61 sacked | sunply lieht ickead | ply fair: 50-Ib. multiwalls $110 
$4 more Boston: Demand fair; supply ample; 3105, | COCONUT OIL MEAL i 
ked | VAL 
ANIMAL PATS (STABILIZED) | New Orleans: Demand foir: trend easy: Los Angeles: Copra cake, none avail- 
Ogden: Supply fair; $5.50 ewt ample: $100@105, sacked able 
San Prancisco: Demand fair: supply am- | Chieego: Demend and supply fair: trend San Francisco: Demand good; supply | 
flr an tieht 19.50 
ple: bleachable fanev 6¢@ Ib vellow grense £10 eked ht; solvent $69.50, | 
Ib Seottlie: Demend cond trend firm; sup Portland: Demand fair; trend higher; 
} 5 | 
Louisville: TDdemand slow; supply good ply limited $90. ex-dock, sacked supply limited; $80.50. 
blencho ble whit £%¢ Dh white tallew Mt. Worth: Demand cood: supply light Seattle: Demand fair; trend firm: supply | 
6'¢ Ib yellow grease 5%¢ Ib, all in $90, sacked ob, Ft. Worth, local manu limited; $86, delivered truck, sacked. | 
tanks | facture — | 
Boston: Demand slow upply plentiful: | Ruffalo: Demand good trend steady; (PORTIFIED) | 
tallow ¢ Ib yellow grense 47.¢ Vb | supply limited; $105, sacked, Boston: Demand slow; supply ample; 
New Orleans: Demond = fair trend easy; 600 D, 2,250 A 20%¢; 300 D, 3,000 A 22¢; | 
lequate: 69 6%¢ tank cars 300 2.250 A 20¢: 600 D, 1,500 A 19¢: 
Kensas Citv: IDbemand slow; trend steady Vhiledelphia: Demand slow; trend un- 300 D, 1,500 A 18%¢. 
supnly e: prime tallow Ib, fob. | settled: supply light; $56.50 | 
Kansas City Sen Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- ee 
Chiesgo: Demand good: trend steady to ple; $54. socked 1 : > 
as Angeles: Demand slow; trend un- 
easter supply fatr ok Les Angetes: ey slow; trend steady; changed: supply adequate; 3¢ Ib. 
b ch fonev tallow $5,621, ewt.; vellow vdequ te $50.5 Boston: Demand and supply steady: 
wr 88.28 Cincinnati: Demond= fair trend steady; 4\%¢ Ib 
Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply mod- | surply somewhat lmited; $52.10 Denver: Demand poor; trend steady; sup- 
ernte prime tallow tank cars 5%é@¢ Ih: Lonisville: Demand fair: trend steady: ply ample; dried $147, Denver 
plent with returnable drumea oston: supnly spotty: 7.504 8 b. Gulf 
St. Paul: Demand good, but supply plen- 28 $S53@54; 22%, sacked $56.50 supply fair; $47.50@48, fo — | 
tiful lown %eé Ib. from last weel tn New Orleans: Demand fair; trend steady: FO 
f.o.b. producer's plant supply good; $50751, sacked 
St. Louis: Demand good: trend steady: (All quotations for all cities are bulk } 
BARLEY FEED sunny tieht: $48 50 basis, sacked basis $5 more) 
Boston: Tv nd fair; supply light; $43.50 Chiengo: Demand = fair trend = slightly Minneapolis: Feed $49.50, meal $65.90. 
Denver: Demond wood: trend firm; sup easter; supply adequate; $45. Atlanta: Feed $55.98, meal $71.98. 
ply fair rolled $2.05 cwt Ft. Worth: Demand fair: supply suffi- Birmingham: Feed $54.64, meal $70.54 
Portland: Demand slow supply mople cient 28 protein $61.99, January-Feb- Boston: Feed $54.84, meal $70.84. 
trend unchanged: rolled $53: rround $51 ruers Chicago: Feed $43, meal $59. 
Ogden: Supply good; rolled $47@52: whole Buffelo: Demand foir: trend lower: sup- Cleveland: Feed $51.14, meal $67.14 
$1247 |} ply fair to good: $52, Roston Denver: Feed $53.51. meal $49.51 
los Angeles: Demand fair: trend firmer Milweukee: Demoend rood; supply fair: Ft. Worth: Feed $51.96, meal $67.96 
‘equate; stendard rolled $3.92 ewt., $52. sacked; $45, bulk Indianapolis: Feed $48.36, meal $64.36. 
standard ground $3.02 ewt., both sacked | Kansas eg Feed $43, meal $59 
San Freneisco: Demand fair: supply am- | Louisville: Feed $50.21, meal $66.21 
ple rolled $61, ground £60, both sneked | Omehe: 10%¢ Ih New Orleans: Feed $53.20, meal $69.20 
Philadelphia: Demand slow; supply fair; | Tos Angeles: Demand fair: trend steady: New York: Feed $55.13, meal $70.43 
$4 | supply adequate 19¢ Ib. §&-ton lots: 11¢ Norfolk: Feed $53.71, meal $9.71 
trend un- | I 1-ton lots; 12¢ Ib, less than ton lots: Philadelphia: Feed $54.02, meal $70.02 
changed; supply ample; $51@52, sacked | all_sacked Pittsburgh: Feed $51.96, meal $67.96 
Chicage: Demand good; trend higher; Portland: Demand good; supply ample: St. Louis: Feed $43, meal $59 
supply fair; $38, sacked. | 1b. 
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supply nil; $32 bulk, f.0.b. Colo Chicago: Demand siow; trend steady; Cincinnati: Demand poor; trend steady; | St. Louis: Demand good; trend firm 
$341.50 pellets, f.0.b. Colorado fac- ply fair; $5.75@6 cwt., sacked supply adequate; $44 supply wer $s 
ttle: Demand and trend steady; sup Louisville: Demand slow; trend steady; st i t up from last week; 
Yortland: Demand good; supply ample ply good; $6.40 cwt ex-warehouse Let ipply ht $51 sacked | #uy ply f me i t but raw te 
i unchanged; $51.60 Kansas City: fair; trend steady; Memphis: | nay trend weak; sup- | bit tight; o ket strong 
san Francisco: Demand good supply | Supply dequate regular or part ! de ply mpl white $42.50, yellow $42.50 | price up $4 from last week to §78@ 
$ cwt., producers’ points New Orleans: nd slow; trend steady; | 84, sa 
Sew Orteatms: emand air; trend un- | t. orth: nad fai supply ade supply at ‘ ed 
1: supply adequate; $52@53, sacked. | quate; carlots, standard §6, sacked, deliv ee ae MEAT AND BONE MEAL 
it. Werth: Deman siow; supply suffi ered Ft. Worth; $6.25 ton lotsa, f.o.b. ware ply mited $54. delivered « ot ed Ogden pt imple; § 60 ton 60% 
50 Ib. paz i, 30-days shipment, | house, Ft. Worth Kansas City Demand dequat trend tem, 1 t 
ted; $52, delivered carlots cked Los Angeles: Demand bett: trend un Buffalo: 1 nd fate trend ateady to Los Angeles: lhemand good; trend firmer; 
ttuffalo: Lremand nd supply fair; trend changed supply dequate $1 a unit of lower: supply goed: $51 $1 . 
sacked, Boston tell ed Chie nad ipply fats trend Cincinnati: 1 t supply 
Milwaukee: Demand good supply fair Ft. Worth: Demand good; supply am firm ‘ and bom 
ses $43.50, plain $43.50, both sacked ple; 86 87 protein $75, sacked, f.o.b Milwa nd supply fal ' 
trucks, north Texas plants $46. sacked (men 1s 1; trend t up 
DRIED BUTTERMILK Reston: Demand steady; supply spotty; St. Louis: Demand fair: trend easter , f $s0 
Louisville: Demand slow trend strong; $s ed, hipping point ipply ample: yellow Louis ible l nd trend teady 
mal; $14@14.50 cwt sacked Salisbury, Md.: Lemand spotty; upply icked 
Ogden: Supply good; $17.25 ecwt adequate; $36 LINSEED O11 MEAL Portland i ipply ample 
san Francisco: Demand fair; supply am FISH MEAL Louisville: Demand slow; trend easy; sup trend ’ ' 1, $i. unit 
its¢ Ib Angeles: Demand slow trend un- | ply fair old process $95, new process Denver a nd and trend geod; sup 
Keston: Demand good supply short au sdeauate local produc $88.50. both ckea ply ‘ sacked, truck lot 
i 1.80 unit sack sco: Deman¢ al 
ged; supply adequate; 13¢ Ib, sacked 1: $1.75 a unit ; Demand fair: trené tewes ent $s icked foe Wichita; 
New Orleans: Demand fair; trend steady; Lane rend strong: sup su} ate ew recess 050: ol ! juo ' he fferings 
imple; $13@14 cwt., sacked $128. f “ M New Orleans: ne w, trend easy; 
Chicago: Demand quiet trend easier: emand fair; supply sufficient ple, $75@ 80, sacked 
fair; medium acid $13@1 ) ewt Louisville: Demand dull; trend steady; ‘ \ ed Besten: Lemand and supply steady; $1.20 
ed; sweet cream $13@13.50 cwt., sacked supply light; $148, sacked, nominal Beston: liemand slow supply light . prem aK od converted 50 
Buffalo: Demand good trend steady; Boston: Demand slow; supply good; $120 $91 50 Sie 
y limited; $13.85 cwt. San Francisco: lLemand slow; supply am Denver: Demand and supply fair; trend MILLPEED 
Milwaukee: Demand and supply fair; ple $1.70 a unit of protein steady: $84.20. Denver Minneapolis: I» good upplies am 
ewt., nominal Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; Vhiledeiphia: Demand and supply fatr ple, 1 row week than | 
supply adequate $145 | 34 $88 tar ut i 
DRIED CITRUS PULP Ogden: Supply fair; $1.70 a unit, f.o.b Omaha: Demand slow: trend easy; sup 1 ! sched 
Los Angeles: Demand good; trend steady Coast: 65% $115@117 ply ample 4 solvent $75.80, bulk 32 ! up $1 at $4 ! 
I very limited orange pulp $43; Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup old process $82.30, Omaha bast Kautieus City: I 1; trend etendy 
‘ m pulp $42 ply ample $1.85 a unit of protein, fob Los Angeles: lbemand slow; trend eteady upply he f al ‘ ! me ‘ 
san Francisco: Demand and supply fair; West Coast upply limited local production 1 pro ol 1 $37 5 i t $37.00 
1 $49 New Orleans: Demand dull; trend easy; tein $74, February s, bull un § bu horts $34.60 
Boston: Demand slow supply adequate; upply rripele ment len 60 $1200 121 Portland: lier nad good supply ample bulb $ 
| $ sacked, f.o.b. Florida scrap $118@120, both sacked, f.o.b. Gulf trend unchanged Sar Wichita: bre nd fairly good upply ade 
New Orleans: Demand fair: trend easy: Seattle: Demand and supply good; trend New Orleans: Themand slow: trend ensy quate Kar cit bran $37.25 @37.75 
rt normal; $32.50@35 sacked f.o.b strong $1.8 per unit protein delivered | upply ample SSS WSES.50. sacked shorts § 4 
la points truck lots, sacked (Canadian production) Kansas City: Der nd slow: trend steady iM. Worth i nd good offerings 
Demand fair; trend steady; sup- Ft. Worth: Demand improving; supply to easy; supply adequate solvent process wht for tint hipment bran 
lequate; $33, sacked, f.0.b. Florida sufficient: 65 protein $118, sacked, deliv | immediate $69 Minneanpolte old proce buriay +4 $44.50, bur 
nts ered Ft. Worth. | $ 6.50, Minneapoli« elivered 
Buffalo: Demand fust fair; trend easter Milwaukee: Demand good supply fatr lex 
DRIED SKIM MILK supply ample: 60 protein menhaden old) procs $8 delivered; new process real al been in ry 
Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend un- bulk, $125 sacked $76 50 lelivered bet ined pre 
nged; supply adequate; 15¢ Ib, less Milwaukee: Demand good; supply fair: rt. Worth: Demand slow supply suffi while bran 
ton lots; 144%¢ Ib., ton lots; both 60 $155, sacked lent: 34 protein, solvent $87, truck ‘ ‘ 
ed Chicago: Eastern and Gulf menhaden Chicage: Demand fatr trend steady to w they } ' ered 
Louisville: Demand slow; trend strong: $1190@115, scrap $106@111, Canadian her | easier supply maple Minneapolis: solvent $1 but ‘ t 
pply light; $1414.50 ewt., sacked ring $1.65@1.70 a unit | $70: expeller $76.50 vip ta ft ‘ ” 
Vhiladelphia: Demand slow; supply light; Minneapolis: No change from last week; | Seattle: Ler nd fair: trend stead sup tations Chiecage tandard bran $38: estan 
ewt Gulf menhaden supply ample, demand slow | ply mited 1 protein (California) $91 ! 
san Francisco: Demand and supply fair; $142@145 sacked TOS herring supply | delivered carloads, sacked St. Lows Demand fal trend steady 
¢ Ib. ticht $149@151, sacked, carload lots: 60% Minnenpolis rrading low new process supply ample bulk bran $37.54 middlings 
Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady blended supply ample, demand slow $142 down $ from last week to $67, Janu $39 
y adequate; 13@14¢ Ib., sacked @145, sacked. iry-February 
Ogden: Supply fair; $15.15, 100-Ib. drum HAY 
Beston: Demand good; supply nil: 13¢ Pertiand: Demand good supply ampi LIVER AND GLANDULAR MEAL 
c minal trend unchanged: $36 Omaha: Demand, trend and supply fair; For DEHYDRATED ALFALFA — 
Vortland : stow: supply ample; Boston: Demand and supply steady; No $180 icked, Omaha basis 
New Demand slow: trené un- MALT SPROUTS 
ed; supply ample; $13.50@14.50 ewt., Louisville: Demand dull upply good Cincinnati: Demand fatr; trend steady; 
: trend unchanged local hay any variety adequ te No, 1 $38 
Chieage: Demand slow; trend firm: sup- No 1 $30@32 No 2 $28@ 20 atraw $20 : Demand light; upply limited; 
imple; $13@13.50 ewt., sacked, nom Sik, sacked 9 
ia: nlo aunni New Ortenns: Tremand fatr trend easy 
Buffalo: Demand meed: sendy: deliphia: Demand slow upply iight 41.50 MIXER 
y limited; spray $13.95 ecwt hita: Demand scarce: supply insuffi Chieage: |) na proved; trend high 
Milwaukee: Demand and supply fair: ‘ upply $33.50 G ts 
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f.o.b. point of shipment | Texas common points 


Demand HOMINY FEED MARINE & ANIMAL BY-PRODUCTS CORP. 


ewt sacked 


New Orleans: Demand good; trend easy; | Boston: Demand fair; supply adequate; WOOLWORTH BLDG. TELEX — 2354 NY NEW YORK 7, M. ¥. 


ply ample; $6@6.50 cwt., sacked | $51.50 
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trend steady; 


Cincinnati: 
supply adequat 
$45.50. 


Demand fair; 


e; bran $44.50, middlings 


Omaha: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; sacked bran $58; sacked gray 
shorts $38; bulk standard midds, $34, all 
Omaha basis, 

Boston: Demand cautious; supply ade 
quate; bran, $48; middlings, $48.50 

Buffalo: ‘the sacked differential on bran 
and tmiddlings widened out to $5.50 from 
$4.50 bulk bran and middlings rose $l@ 
2; sacked bran and middiings gained $24 
3. Red dog advanced ager ely because 
the trade is behind in shipments and be- 
cause of a pick up in demand from the 
hog country Bulk red dog rose $3 and 
sacked was unchanged to $3 higher, Quo 
tations Jan. 13: Bulk bran $40.50@i2, sack 
ed $4617.50; bulk middlings 
acked, $4650@48.50; bulk red dog $46@ 
46.50, sacked, $47.50051.50 

Philadelphia: Demand dull; trend un- 
settled; supply fair; bran $52, standard 
midds, $53, red dog $55. 

New Orleans: Demand good; trend ensy 
supply ample icked bran $48.75@49.50 
bulk bran 46.50@47,25 wcked shorts $48.75 
449.50, bulk shorts $417.50@148.25, bulk mid 
dlings $47.50@ 48.25 

Memphis: Demand fair; trend steady to 
easier; supply ample; wheat bran $40.20, 
“ray shorts $10.70, standard midds, $40.20 

Louisville: Demand fair trend strong 
supply normal; bran $48.60, mixed feed 
$4910, shorts $48.60, middlings $49.80, all 
sacked 

Seattle: Demand fair trend easy; supply 
good: $37, delivered common transit point 
carlots 

Portland: Ibemand slow; trend lower sup 
ply ample; $36 

Ogden: Supply ample; to Utah and 
Idaho: red bran and mill run $36, mid 
dlings $41; to Denver red bran and mill 
run $43, middlings $48 to California red 
bran and mill run $43.50, middlings $48.50, 
f.o.b. San Francisco and Los Angeles 

Denver: Demand improved trend teady 
to firmer; supply adequate; $1075 shorts 
$40.75 bran $40.75 mill run 

San Francisco: Demand slow; supply am 
ple; millfeed $41.50; red bran $46.50 

Los Angeles: standard milirun $42.50 43, 
slow demand, easter trend, adequate sup 
plies; red bran $49@50, slow demand, eas 
ier trend, adequate supplies, 

MINERAL FEED 

Portland: Demand slow; supply ample; 
trend unchanged; $42 

San Francisco: Demand steady; supply 


good; all-purpos 
Denver: 


e with ltodine $70. 


Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 


ply ample; $100. 

Wichita: Demand heavy; supply ade- 
quate; all-purpose with todine, 50-Ib. blocks 
$97.50; 100-lb. bags $92.50, f.0.b. plant. 

Ogden: Supply ample; $113 ton in 50-Ib 
blocks; $103 ton, granular, 50-lb. bags 

Seattle: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
Ply good; $48 ex-warehouse, sacked, for 
mixer mineral; $85, ex-warehouse, sacked, 
all purpose mineral, 


Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply suffici 
ent; all purpose granules $90, block $97: 
mineral phosphorus 6% granules $106, 
block $113; cattle-sheep mineral 7% phos 
phorus granules $100, block $107: hog 
mineral phosphorus 3% % granules $87, 
phosphorus 2% $77 (all in 50 Ib. paper 
bags.) 

Sioux City: 50-Ib. mineral blocks 8.2% 
phosphorus $92; 7.5% phenothiazine sheep 


mineral 


blocks $4 


each. 


SMALL'S DEH 


MANEY BROS. 
MILL & ELEV. CO. 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Distributors in the Upper Midwest 


States for 


YDRATED ALFALFA MEAL 


P. ©. Box 356 


SMALL’S 
DEHYDRATED ALFALFA 


"For Feeds with a Future" 


Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. 
| Division 


Kansas City, Mo. 


MOLASSES 

Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; 10¢ gal., New Orleans; $17.10 
ton, New Orleans; $20 ton, West Coast. 

Louisville: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply normal; 10¢ gal., tank car lots, 
f.o b. Gulf ports. 

Memphis: Demand poor to excellent; 
trend steady; supply ample; blackstrap 10¢ 
gal., tank car, f.ob. New Orleans; $26 ton, 


Memphis, truck. 

Boston: Demand steady; 
tankcars. 

San Francisco: Demand and supply good; 
Richmond, Cal. 


delivered 
supply plentiful; 


$20 ton, f.o.b. cars, 
Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; 10¢ gal., New Orleans. 


Los Angeles: Demand good; trend steady; 


supply ample; $20, f.0.b. tank cars; $20.25, 
f.o.b tank trucks 

New Orleans: Demand good; supply am- 
ple; trend steady; 10¢ gal., tank cars and 
trucks; 600-Ib. customers’ drums $7.16 
Kansas City: Demand siow; trend steady; 
upply ample; 9% @10¢ gal., New Orleans. 
St. Louis: Demand slow; trend teady; 
upply ample; 10¢ gal., tank car, New Or- 
leans 

Seattle: Demand fair; trend easy; supply 
good; $20.25, f.0.b. Seattle, tank truck lots 
Pt. Worth: Demand good upply suffici 
ent blackstrap 11%¢ gal f.ob. Houston 
delivered Ft. Worth truck, $25.94, seller's 
market price on date of shipment 
Buffalo; Demand good, trend steady; sup 
ply good; 16%¢ gal., f.ob., Albany 
Minneapolis: Demand good, supply ade 
quate, no price change, $31, tank truck, 
delivered 

OAT PRODUCTS 
Louisville: Demand fair; trend steady; 


supply ample; reground oat feed $31.30 
rolled $87.30, feeding $79.80, pulverized 
white $53.80, crimped white $70.80, all 
sacked 

Philadelphia: Pulverized whites, demand 
slow, supply fair domestic demand 
low, supply light, $32.70, nominal; Can 
idian oatfeed, demand dull, supply very 
light $36.50, nominal 

Cincinnati: Demand poor; trend steady; 
supply adequate; reground oats $20.65; pul 
verized white oats $52; rolled oats $77 
Memphis: Demand poor; trend firm; sup 


ply light; 3%% protein, reground oatfeed 
$31.25. 

Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend firmer: 
supply limited; local production, -pulverized 
$67 sancked 

Portland: 
supply ample; 
cleaned $60, 

Boston: Demand 
pulverized, sacked, 
feed. sacked $32. 

Chicago: Demand 
higher; supply fair; 


trend unchanged; 
ground $62, 


Demand slow; 
rolled $60 


white 
oat 


and supply fair; 
$57.50; reground 


trend steady to 
reground oat feed $25; 
No. 1 fine ground feeding oatmeal $77: 
feeding rolled oats $78.25@8050 

Seattle: Demand rood; trend steady; sup 
ply fair; $55, delivered truck lots, 38 Ib. 
or better 

Minneapolis: Demand good; supply only 
adequate; market generally stronger: feed- 
ing rolled up $1 at $84; feeding oatmeal 
steady at $69; pulverized $47.50; reground 
oat feed up $2 at $26, and crimped $61.60; 
all sacked prices. 


OYSTER SHELL 


trend steady; 
sacks $23.45, 


good; 


good; 
80-Ib 


Louisville: Demand 
supply normal; in paper 


50-lb. sacks, $23.70, 25-Ib. sacks $25.95 
Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend un- 
changed; supply ample; $14.80, sacked. 
San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 
ple: local $15, eastern $26. 
Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 


supply adequate; $24.45. 
Portland: Demand slow; trend unchanged; 


supply ample; western $31, eastern $36, 
granite grits $ shell flour $21. 

Boston: Demand slow; supply ample; 
$26.05, sacked in paper. 


New Orleans: Demand good; trend steady; 


supply good; $24425.50, papers 
Seattle: Demand and trend steady; sup- 
ply good; eastern $36, delivered carlots, 


sacked. 
MEAL 
supply fair; 


PEANUT OIL 
Milwaukee: Demand good; 

26% $47. 
PEAT MOSS 


Philadelphia: Demand dull; supply light; 
$2 99, 


f.o.b. Pier, nomina 
Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend un 
changed; supply adequate; Canadian 656.6 
cu. ft. bales $3.65. 
San Francisco: Demand fair; supply fair; 
$3.65 per bale. 


Portland: Demand slow; trend unchanged; 


supply ample; $3.30 bale. 

Boston: Demand and supply steady; $3.15 
bale in carlots. 

Seattle: Demand and supply good; trend 
firm; $2.80 a bale, delivered, truck lots. 

Chicago: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; standard 7% cu. ft. bales 
$3.80. 


POTASSIUM IODIDE (U.S.P.) 
Cincinnati: Lemand good; trend steady; 
90% KI in calcium stearate or carbonate 
mixtures: 250-Ib. drums $1.35; 20@ ib. in 
100-Ib. drums $1.35; 100-lb. drums $1.38; 

26-!b. drums $1.41, f.0.b. Cincinnati. 
Chittenango, N.Y. Demand good; trend 
firm; supply ample; standard blends, 90% 
c mixture, 


KI 10% stearate or carbonate 
100 Ib. drums $1.32 Ib.; 200 Ib. and up 
$1.30 all delivered.. 

POULTRY BY-PRODUCTS 


Los Angeles: Demand good; trend firmer; 
supply limited; $1.50 unit of protein. 

Boston: Demand fair; supply improved; 
$72@73, sacked, f.o.b. shipping points. 

Salisbury, Md.: Demand good; supply ade- 
quate; meal $88. 

Ft. Worth: Demand excellent; supply very 


short; 55% protein $85, nominal, sacked, 
f.o.b. north Texas plants. 
RIBOFLAVIN 

Cincinnati: Trend steady; feed grade (in 
feed supplements) 4¢ gram in less than 
ton lots in 3.36 to 16 gm./lb. mixtures; 
3¢ in ton lots or more; freight prepaid or 
paid to destination. 


BY-PRODUCTS 
trend 


RICE 
Los Angeles: easier; 


high 


Demand slow; 


upply limited; California production, 
fat content, bran, $54, sacked. 

San Francisco: Demand good; supply am- 
ple; bran $45, polish $49. 

Ft. forth: Demand slow; supply very 


f.o.b. south 
f.o.b. 


rice bran $38, nominal, 


limited; 
mills; hulls $3.50, sacked, 


Texas rice 
mills. 
SCREENINGS 
Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $24.50@26.50, Cincinnati. 
Ft. Worth: Demand good; supply lim- 
ited; ground mixed grain $27.50@29.50. 
Buffalo: Demand good; trend steady to 
higher; supply fair; ground, sacked $42.25, 
New York; unground, bulk $35.50, New York. 
Chicago: Demand good; trend firm to 
higher; supply fair; ground grain $36.50, 
nominal; Canadian $30. 


Cincinnati: 


Minneapolis: Supplies practically nil; de- 
mand pretty good; Canadian about only 
item trading, up $1 from last week at 


$26; ranges on domestics unchanged; lights 
$12@20, mediums $21@29, heavies $30@ 
40; flax screenings, basis 15% $48. 


PHOSPHATE WITH 
COLLOIDAL CLAY 
(Sacked) 

$20.40 @ 20.67. 
$25.31@ 25.45. 
Chicago: $24.77@24.90. 
Cincinnati: $23.47@ 23.60. 
Des Moines: $25.23@25.35 
Kansas City: $24.88@ 25. 
Memphis: $22.20@22.47. 
Minneapolis: $25.92@ 26.06. 
Philadelphia: $24.32 @ 24.95. 
St. Louis: $24.14@24.27. 
SORGHUM 


Demand steady; trend 
milo $2.17% cwt. 


Atlanta: 
Buffalo: 


los Angeles: 
steady; supply ample; 


Ogden: Supply fair; milo, $42@43 
Seattle: Demand and supply good; trend 
easy; milo $45, delivered carlots. 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply suffi- 
cient; No. 2 yellow milo $2@2.01, deliv- 


ered Texas common points, 


SOYBEAN OIL MEAL 
San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 


ple; $82.40. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend higher; 
supply adequate; $62@63, Decatur. 

Denver: Demand poor; trend steady; sup- 
ply tight; $72, Denver. 

Los Angeles: Demand slower; trend firm- 
er; supply ample; $82.40. 

Louisville: Demand slow; trend strong; 
supply nominal; $70.20, sacked. 

Philadelphia: Demand fair; trend un- 
settled; supply fair; 44% $60.50, Decatur. 

Memphis: Demand slow; trend easier: 
supply ample; prime 44% solvent, $63, 
f.o.b Memphis. 

Ogden: Supply fair; $77@82. 

Boston: Demand active; supply spotty; 
44%, $60.50; 50%, $65, both f.0.b. Decatur. 


Omaha: Demand fair; trend strong; sup- 
ply tight; 44% $64.60, delivered Omaha. 

Wichita: Demand good for sacked, fair 
for bulk; supply ample; 44% $70, 50% $78, 
sacked; 44% $67, 50% $75 bulk, f.o.b. 
Wichita. 

Portland: Demand slow; trend lower; sup- 
ply ample; $51.50, f.o.b. Decatur. 


New Orleans: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply ample; $69@69.50, sacked. 

Chicago: With soybean oilmeal 
steaming along into new high 
ground on almost a daily basis, the cash 
meal mart has been keeping step with the 
pit action rather closely. Oil continues to 
be more or less stalemated around the 8&¢ 
Ib. level. Cash meal is up from $2.50@3 ton 
for the week. Quoting. Decatur basis: 44% 
unrestricted billing, $63.50@64; eastern re 
stricted, $60; 50% protein, unrestricted bill- 
ing, $68 and eastern restricted, $64.50 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply suffici 
ent; 44% $68.60 Jan.-Feb.; 50% protein 
$76.60 Jan.-Feb trucks: 44% $69.50@70.50 
50% protein $76.50@77.50 prompt. 

St. Louis: Demand fair; trend higher; 
supply limited; 44% $65. 

Seattle: Demand good; trend strong; 
ample $86, delivered carlots 

Milwankee: Demand good; supply fair; 
$61.50. Decatur 

Kansas City: Demand good; 
to strong: supply adequate; immediate 
uary shipment $59: February $1@1.50 

Minneapolis: Stronger trend, buying re 
ported good, reflection of cutback in pro 
duction during holidays now being felt 
by lighter offerings; price up $3 on 44% 
to $54 


futures 
seasonal! 


sup- 


trend steady 
Jan 
less 


TANKAGE 
Wichita: Demand good; supply 
’% $83, sacked, f.0.b. plant. 
Omaha: Demand good; trend strong; sup- 
ply fair; $80 
Cincinnati: 
supply ample; 
cinnatl. 
Louisville: Demand dull; trend 
supply good; 60% $80@85, sacked 
New Orleans: Demand fair; trend easy; 
supply light; 60% protein $82@85, sacked 
St. Louis: Demand good; trend firm; 
supply meager; $80 
Kansas City: Demand good; 
supply ample; 60% digester 
Kansas City. 
Chicago: Demand 
firm; 60% protein 
Ft. Worth: Demand 
60% digester $74, Ft. 
St. Paul: Demand 


sufficient 


trend strong; 
$82.50, Cin 


good: 
digester 


Demand 
60% 


steady; 


firm 
f.o.b 


trend 
$75, 
and supply fair; trend 
77.50, sacked 
fair; supply 
Worth. 
up from last week; 
supply of tankage adequate, but raw ma 
terial supply tight; market quite strong; 
price up $7@8 from last week at $78@82. 


VEGETABLE AND ANIMAL FAT 
(HYDROLYZED) 
Ft. Worth: Demand good; offerings lim- 
ited; 4%¢ Ib., f.0.b. north Texas area. 
VITAMIN E FEED SUPPLEMENT 


Cincinnati: Demand good; trend steady; 
any quantity in 100-Ib. drums $1.50; in 25- 
Ib. drums $1.55; freight allowed to destina- 


tion. 
WHEAT GERM MEAL 
New Orleans: Demand fair; trend easy; 
supply ample; $61@63, cotions, 
Minneapolis: Demand fair; supply ample; 


light; 


$55. 

Buffalo: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply poor; commercial grade, $69, sacked, 
f.o.b. Buffalo. 


Seed Elects 


WICHITA—Roy W. Kiser, Coffey- 
ville, was elected president at the 
27th convention of the Kansas Seed 
Dealers Assn. here Jan. 8-9. 

Marion Durrant, Scott City, was 
named first vice president and Byrne 
Kelley, Salina, was named second 
vice president. 


_ 


NEW MILL OWNERS 
ROSENDALE, WIS. William 
Retzlaff, Jr., and Russel Steart, Rip- 
on, new owners of the former Harry 
Weishoff Feed Mill, recently held a 
grand opening to show the new 
equipment installed. 
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CHEMICALS 


(Continued from page 1) 


the world. The Department of Ag- 
jture takes pride in the part it has 
ved in making this true. 
rhe department considers that the 
ty of the nation’s food is its first 
ponsibility in carrying out assign- 
nts from the Congress. This prin- 
e guides USDA research programs 
{ regulatory and service activities 
taining to foods and to the use of 
micals in food production and dis- 
tribution. 
rhe department intends to con- 
ie and intensify its efforts to in- 
re that American consumers get 
e foods they need and want, in ade- 
ate quantities at a reasonable price, 
id that these foods continue to meet 
e highest standards of nutritional 
iality and wholesomeness. It strong- 
ly endorses the safe use of carefully 
tested chemicals as required to main- 
tain the excellence, variety and econ- 
omy of the foods we eat. 


“Role of Chemicals in Food Pro- 
duction—A wide variety of chemicals 
are used today in all phases of food 
production, processing, and market- 
ing. They include chemical fertilizers, 
insectcides, and weed killers 
antibiotics, antiseptics and preserva- 
tives . feed additives, fumigants, 
fungicides . . . and others. 

“These chemicals are as essential 
for efficient production of foods on 
the farm as are tractors, improved 
varieties of crops, and better breeds 

livestock. They play as great a 
part in assuring consumers a con- 
\inuing supply of nutritious and appe- 

‘ing foods as do our modern meth- 
xis of food processing and marketing. 

“We cannot continue to produce 
\dequate amounts of safe and whole- 
some foods without chemicals. Aban- 
doning their use on farms and in the 
food industry would result in imme- 
diate decline in the quantity and 
over-all quality of our food supply 
ind cause a rapid rise in food prices 
paid by consumers. 

‘On our farms, chemicals enable 
is to produce the great variety of 
foods people want in the tremendous 
juantities needed. They also give in- 
dispensable protection to the natural 
excellence of these foods against the 
ravages of pests and diseases. In 


large part because of chemicals, 
American consumers enjoy fruits, 
vegetables, cereals, meat, poultry 
products, and milk of unexcelled 


quality and freedom from contamina- 
tion, 

“In our food factories and in trade 
channels, chemicals help to improve 
sanitation and maintain quality. They 

ake possible many of our modern 

ynvenience foods, and in many other 

ays they aid in furnishing the boun- 
tiful, nutritious supply of good things 
'o eat that we enjoy today. 

“The use of chemicals in foods 
themselves is as old as the practice of 
preserving meat with salt . and 

; new as the addition of thiamine to 
read. 


“Government Responsibility for 
Food Safety—For more than half a 
entury—since passage of the original 
food and Drug Act and the Meat 
Inspection Act—the federal govern- 
ment has had national responsibility 
for insuring that foods in interstate 
commerce are safe, pure, wholesome, 

id produced under sanitary condi- 

ns, and that all such products are 
honestly and informatively labeled 

id properly packaged. 

‘Effective enforcement of these 

ws, in which the Department of Ag- 

vulture has an essential part, is 

e foundation for the widespread and 
soundly based confidence consumers 

ve in the foods they buy. 

“USDA, the state experiment sta- 
tions, and industry research develop 
methods for the safe use of chemicals 
by farmers and the food industry. 
Ejucational programs of the depart- 
ment and the State Extension Serv- 
ices, geared with this research, pro- 
Vile field guidance to farmers and 


others in the safe and economical use 
of approved chemicals. 

“Legal responsibility for insuring 
the safety and wholesomeness of our 
national food supplies is shared by 
the Department of Agriculture and 
the Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare, and by their counter- 
parts in every state. 

“USDA and DHEW work together 
in determining and evaluating the 
safe use of chemicals by farmers, 
processors, and distributors of food 
products. When chemicals are not 
properly used, and foods are found 
to be contaminated or otherwise un- 
safe, DHEW’'s Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration and USDA's meat and 
poultry inspection service seize or 
condemn the products. 

“In every way possible, department 
actions are aimed to assist growers, 
processors and distributors in pro- 
ducing and marketing products that 
meet all the requirements of law re- 
garding safety and wholesomeness. 
USDA is continuing today, as for 
many years past, to withhold approv- 
al of the use of chemicals that do not 
meet these requirements. 


“Federal Meat and Poultry Inspec- 
tion—The Department of Agriculture 
has responsibility in the federal gov- 
ernment for inspection of fresh meat 
and poultry and processed meat and 
poultry products to assure that they 
are wholesome, free from disease and 
adulteration, and accurately labeled. 

“This inspection applies to plants 
that prepare meat or poultry prod- 
ucts for interstate or foreign com- 
merce. It requires, first of all, feder- 
al approval of the construction, equip- 
ment, processing procedures, and san- 
itation of each plant. Inspection of 
animals and birds in the plants be- 
gins in the holding pens or receiving 
rooms and extends to the final prod- 
uct. 

“All formulas used for prepared 
meat and poultry products must have 
prior USDA approval. Cereals, dried 
milk, spices, fats, water, curing 
chemicals, and all other ingredients 
in such products must meet specific 
standards of safety and quality, and 
must be used in approved quantities. 
Rigid controls are maintained also to 
insure adequate cooking, cooling, and 
storage facilities required to produce 
safe, high-quality products. Labels to 
be applied to containers or packages 
of processed meat or poultry products 
must be approved before use. 

“For these inspection activities, 
USDA maintains chemical and bio- 
logical laboratories to furnish inspec- 
tors with the information they need to 
make proper decisions in their daily 
work. 

“Standards for meat and poultry 
products are developed and enforced 
to assure the purchaser that he is 
receiving the kind of product he is en- 
titled to expect from the label. 


“Responsibility for Other Foods— 
Final jurisdiction over the safety and 
wholesomeness of foods moving inter- 
state other than meat and poultry 
products inspected by USDA, is the 
responsibility of the Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare. This 
responsibility is carried out on the 
basis of compliance by food produc- 
ers and distributors with standards 
established by the Food and Drug 
Administration. Products found not 
to comply with these standards are 
subject to seizure. State and local 
governments, of course, have similar 
jurisdiction over foods in intrastate 
and local commerce. 


“Pesticide Regulation—The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is responsible for 
registering and safe labeling of in- 
secticides, fungicides, rodenticides, 
chemical weed killers, and other pes- 
ticides, including germicidal chemi- 
cals for use on inanimate surfaces. 
Before a product is registered, a list 
of its ingredients, directions for safe 
use to obtain the results claimed, and 
precautions necessary in handling 
must appear on the label. All label 
statements must be both factual and 
clear. 

“USDA's registration of pesticides 


| lishes 


and instructions for their use appear- 
ing on the labels requires determina- 
tions that use of the product accord- 
ing to instructions is safe and will 


|} not result in harmful residues. 


“Under current legislation, the 
Food and Drug Administration estab- 
residue tolerances or exemp- 
tions from tolerances for pesticides. 
USDA has responsibility for deter- 
mining whether a proposed pesticide 
use will leave residues on food or 
feed 

“Recommendations by USDA for 
the safe and effective use of agricul- 
tural chemicals by farmers are based 
on determination that the recom- 
mended practices will not result in 
health hazards due to contamination 
of foods. 


“Pest Quarantine and Eradication 
—The department's work on preven- 
tion, control, and eradication of crop 
and livestock pests and diseases 
including quarantine programs de- 
signed to keep foreign pests from en- 
tering this country and to halt the 
spread of insects and diseases within 
our borders also contribute to both 
the quality and the quantity of our 
food supplies 

“These vital programs protect 
foods by eliminating diseases, insects, 
and other causes of contamination 
and unwholesomeness at their source, 
before they have a chance to affect 
crops and livestock in the market. 


“Grading Services — Still other 
phases of USDA activities that pro- 
mote the high quality of our food sup- 
plies include the development of com- 
mercial grade standards and the pro- 
vision of grading services on a volun- 
tary basis for agricultural products 
to be sold under these standards. 

“Research Programs—Agricultural 
and food chemicals in use today are 
the products of many years of re- 
search, in which the effect of these 
chemicals on the safety of our food 
supplies and the health of consumers 
has been a prime consideration. This 
research—conducted by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, the state agri- 
cultural experiment stations, and the 
chemical and food industries—is con- 
tinuing on a substantial scale. 

“Its objectives are not only to de- 
velop safe and effective chemicals 
but also to discover non-chemical 
means, including various biological 
agents and techniques, for assuring 
efficient production and marketing of 
wholesome food in adequate quanti- 
ties. 

“Many chemical control measures 
now available for use cannot be rec- 
ommended because of inadequate in- 
formation on the significance for 
human health of the residues they 
may leave in food products. Some in- 
secticides and other chemicals now 
recommended, if used without proper 
safeguards, can leave residues that 
present actual or possible hazards. 

“To meet these problems, an in- 
tensified education program is needed 
to insure proper use of present chemi- 
cals. Further research is required to 
develop (1) new methods to control 
insects and other pests that do not 
involve the use of chemicals, and (2) 
safe chemicals for pest control and 
improved methods for their applica- 
tion and use—for example, with spe- 
cific attractants to gain greater effec- 
tiveness with smaller dosages. 

“Biological methods offer the best 
chance for control of destructive in- 
sect pests by non-chemical means. In 
a few cases—as in the recent cam- 
paign against the screwworm pest of 
livestock in the Southeast, where ra- 
dioactively sterilized screwworm flies 
were used—biological methods have 
proved successful. But the biological 
agents we have discovered and 
learned to use so far cannot begin 
to solve our pest-control problems 
Farmers must still depend primarily 
on safe, effective and economical 
chemicals to produce the quantity 
and quality of crops and livestock 
necessary for the nation’s needs. 

“It Pays to Use Chemicals Care- 


fully—Farmers, processors and dis- 
tributors all have a stake in the prop- 
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er use of agricultural and food chemi- 
cals. Their concern with the safety 
and wholesomeness of the food sup- 
ply is identical with that of consum- 
ers. 

“Years of experimentation and ex- 
perience show conclusively that the 
most profitable—-as well as the safest 

way to use chemicals in producing, 
processing, or marketing a food is to 
follow instructions on the label, 

“Feeding experiments by the de- 
partment show clearly, for example, 
that there is no advantage to cattle 
feeders in using stilbestrol in quanti- 
ties greater than recommended. The 
full value of this additive in the sav- 
ing of food can be realized without 
resorting to overdoses 

“The same is true in using other 
chemicals in food production and mar- 
keting chemical can be 
placed on the market the manufactur- 
er must demonstrate that when used 
as prescribed on the label, it will do 
the job claimed for it and will not 
leave a harmful residue. 


Before a 


“Growers have still another reason 
to use chemicals exactly as directed. 
If harmful are found on 
their products it means that they can- 
not be marketed. The continued confi- 
dence of consumers is essential to 
maintenance of stable markets 


residues 


“A continuing campaign of educa- 
tion for all who use agricultural 
chemicals is now being intensified by 
the federal and state extension serv- 
ices. A new series of leaflets from the 
Department of Agriculture is in pre- 
paration. These and similar materials 
from the are scheduled for 
wide distribution to growers and han- 
diers of foodstuffs 

“Consumers, as well as farmers and 
the food industry, have a vital stake 
in the safe use of chemicals in food 
production, and in the research and 
regulatory programs of our federal 
and state governments that assure 
wholesome, high-quality foods in eco- 
nomical abundance. Only wide public 
understanding of these facts can pro- 
vide the necessary basis for continued 
supply of good foods we can enjoy 
in safety.” 


States 


STORAGE 


(Continued from page &) 


of the involved questions of the com- 
mittee chairman and would have 
understood the political connotations 
of the chairman, 

Nevertheless, it must not be 
doubted that Chairman Symington 
will move in Congress to drag the 
grain storage industry into a rene- 
gotiation clause in its government 
contracts. He cited that this week 
when he told the grain branch chief 
that grain storage contracts were not 
now subject to renegotiation. But he 
said, in part, that while other indus- 
tries were subject to renegotiation at 
much smaller levels of profit, he 
could not understand why the grain 
storage industry (on the basis of 
profit of only three specimen opera- 
tions) should not be subject to the 


same controls. 
Reaction Expected 
Sen. Symington, in his drive for 


the Democratic nomination for the 
presidency, does not seem to sense 
the power of the farm cooperatives 
who may not like his attitude to 
grain storage contracts. 

It was not by error that Sen 
Humphrey rejected the assignment 
to be chairman of this sub-commit- 
tee. Sen. Humphrey showed broad 
political sense. 

It now seems possible that once 
USDA lets go its “big guns,” this 
Symington committee will “fold its 
tents and steal away in the early 
dawn.” 

Or it may be persuaded that it 
may have in its hands another Tru- 
man 1948 campaign where it can 
show that the warehouse industry 
has been guilty of taking advantage 
of the farm producers of grain. 
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the birds are sold, remove and dispose 


‘ assisting in the conversion of caro- 
Chicks Placed in Principal Broiler Areas | tene to true vitamin A. of all litter, dust and dirt. Wet disin- 
airs entinedt Some researchers are now recom- | fect all equipment, the house and 
Week ending Maine Conn. Penn Ind. Me. Del. Md. | mending vitamin A to combat capil- the and 
—_— —— - IS —— — mes laria worms, said Dr. Snyder. This rake around the outside of the house, 
500 | stems from the fact that capillaria he urged. 
486 760 583 92 629 +1664 | worms apparently interfere with the “Don't throw trash and filth out- 
oe = = | utilization of carotene but not with | side of the house, and then turn right 
Sesaber tf .........000 891 378 847 628 106 695 1.747. 2,234 | true vitamin A. iround and track it back into the 
December 19 1,012 404 664 571 101 644 2,170 oft ed ¢ house.” he said 
or er al: ‘alled attention to sa. 
December 26 388 663 637 75 1.530 2,140 Di iyder also cailed a 
January 2 1,093 380 913 = ++ 4 H+ LF work which has been conducted show- Before the chicks arrive, make sure 
wad | ing that high levels of vitamin A will | the house is dry and warm. New lit- 
Week ending Va W.Va. NC. $.C. Gea. Fle Ala. Miss. | help to prevent the occurrence of | ter should be ~~ — well distrib- 
: . “ome CRD uted. Stoves should be in operation, 
November 7 | noted work that showed that | he suggested 
November 2! 402 2,284 317 5,173 «2.674 atherosclerosis may be hastened in “If it is necessary for someone to 
1393 | the chicken by feeding a combination | contact your flock such as service- 
December ............ 1.056 346 2.506 348 5.506 1.944 | of saturated fats plus cholesterol. men, vaccinating crew, etc., I sug- 
He also pointed out that research- | gest that they wear disinfected rub- 
¢ 
January 2 1,142 440 2,956 354 5,983 190 2,862 2.267 | ers have found that supplemental | ber coverings on their shoes. For vac- 
426 2,066 234 3,019 2,160 | Vitamin K helped to prevent coccidio- | cinating crews, I suggest that in ad- 
Tete! 22 ereas sis mortality in growing chicks. They | dition, a clean pair of coveralls or 
Week ending Ark La Texas Wash. Oregon Calif. 1959-60 1958-59 | found that 1 gram of vitamin K per | similar clothing be used for each 
/ ton of feed was sufficient to give | flock visited each day. Do not allow 
November 7 2,690 279 290 4,131) 26,051 27,429 
November 14 ............ 2.815 4,508 282 protection from internal hemorrhag- | any unnecessary Visitors your 
2.813 3021607 282 140 1,097) 26-990) 28.428 | ing rer coce ltrv he tol or 
: ine concurrent with coccidiosis poultry house,” he told the group 
November 28 2.962 2921646 270 130 «1,096 27,278 28.817 
Sauter © .s.ccccccccccs 3,192 358 1,771 282 204 1,142 28.605 29,306 Dr. Snyder pointed out work indi- Keeping out visitors means _ birds, 
December 12 3,140 290 1,725 319 171 960 28.725 29.967 cating the imp ‘e of rati ; of ice. and rats, too.” 
i 1e importance ot rations oO mice, and rats, ) 
December 19 3.021 319 «1.748 281 188 1.04228 30.579 
December 26 2,770 235 1,409 214 165 1,011 25,796 29,019 breeder hens being adequately sup- | A common fault of disease control 
361 428 233 32°29 30/827 plemented so that the chicks will | js growers carry out dead birds on 
a ' ; have enough carryover from the egg | the feed cart, Dr. Cover said. They 
; to keep them healthy during the first | ghould be disposed of immediately 
weeks of age instead of eight or nine 
DELMARVA weeks , , ' few days after hatching. and should never come in contact 
¥ “Similar work has been reported | with feed that other birds will eat 


(Continued from page 6) 


Dr. A. T. Ringrose, Virginia Poly- 
technic Institute poultryman, has 
been working with 


by Cornell University, although they 
were not able to pin down specifical- 


Cull birds should be disposed of, too 
Do not allow cull birds to remain on 


he does not make a move unless he m_ experiment | 1) what vitamin was involved in the | the premises. 
checks with the feed company using ventilation fans in the winter. ” 
y- early chick mortality,” Dr. Snyder “Dens ati I believ 
The fans are chased by . Provide good ventilation relieve 
Mr. LeCates said the grower should age said is bett t light! tilat 
to offer relief from the summer heat. yy is better tO 
have the freedom and desire to be He pointed out that at the Cornell than to slightly under-ventilate. In 


creative, 

“The best way to work with grow- 
ers is to show them where costs can 
be lowered. This means that feed 
companies are going to have to keep 


to consider use 
he said 


would be well 
the winter also,” 


of fans in 

The fans would help ease the wet 
litter problem, he said. 

Dr. Ringrose has been experiment- 


Get-Together” last 

Cornell nutritionists 
recommend a “Cornell 
number of 
for 


“Poultrymen’s 
summer, the 
preferred to 
Cocktail” consisting 
different B-complex 


of a 
vitamins 


Maine and New Hampshire, birds are 
allowed more air than they are given 
in Delmarva,” Dr. Cover said. 

Settle on a good vaccination pro- 
gram and stay with it, is his advice 


rec ha ing with sexes raised in separate | baby chicks, rather than one spe- 
pens. So far, there has no fi vit If there is an outbreak of disease, 
Donald Mabe, Salisbury, said that don't change just because of this one 
it is often difficult to put your finger growth improvement when cockerels Dr. Snyder said that it has been os 
are separated from the pullets. recognized recently that chickens, 


on the things that make a successful 
A good grow- 


Work has been done recenily at 


like humans, can suffer from harden- 


Poor growers and servicemen can 


be responsible for creating a disease 


er cannot account for his success: on condemnations and the rea ng of the arteries, if an excessive Pernt eolageee Oaege rapes 
neither can a poor one know in all | 50S Dr. Ringrose said that the rea- | amount of certain types of fat are | Outbreak In an area. A poor grower, 
son for most condemnations goes | consumed. This is not of much im- | Who never produces a good flock, who 


cases what is wrong. The poor grow- 


back to the grower. There are faults 


portance to the broiler industry be- 


always has problems is a weak link 


| 
practices, yet still may not be pro- in the management, he said. cause birds are slaughtered at 10 in the production line. This flock may 
ducing low cost broilers One contractor investigated lost 18 | weeks of age. Birds affected would | be the place where the serviceman, 
. million Ib. of poultry due to condem- | be much older, he said. | feed truck man, vaccination crew or 


Mr. Mabe made a survey. He found 
the better growers had small houses, 
less birds per pen, fewer units, less 
gas heat and fewer “A” type houses. 


BROILER RESEARCH FIND- 


nations in one year. These condemned 
birds came from 1,154 flocks. It was 
a loss of $27,000 to the contractor. 
“We must aim to get the con- 
demnations down to 14%,” he said 


Many other diseases are caused by 
nutrition deficiencies. But this is not 
the worry of the broiler man. Any 
reliable feed company will manufac- 
ture feed which contains the ingredi- 


others pick up the disease to spread 
it to the remainder of your flocks, he 
said. 

All diseased flocks should be visited 
at the end of the day. 


INGS—More meat can be produced ents which will prevent these dis- “Sorvi isi ‘ : 

on less feed if the grower cuts his Nt TRITION AND ITS EI FECT eases. Dr. Snyder said. ‘ + a > day i . f the 
~ ON POULTRY HEALTH—There is a Pa. at the end of the day instead of the 

equipment by 25° and feeds the definite relationship between feed . Some of these nutritional diseases | first thing in the morning, spreading 

birds three times a day instead of ‘ trient deficiency involved iseas her ks.” 

ore eredients and broiler healt! yr and the nutrient deficiency involvec the disease to all the other flocks, 

wo, according to Frank Armi, who are: rickets, a vitamin D or calcium he urged. 


maangement at 
substa- 


is doing research in 
the University of Delaware 
tion at Georgetown. 

Mr. D’Armi that in recent 
years, experiments have shown grow- 
could increase weight 
and lower feed conversion with more 


notes 


ers average 


John Snyder, Beacon Milling Co., 
Cayuga, N.Y. He pointed out several 
examples to broiler men. 

Ile cited some research in which a 
high level of vitamins along with 3°% 
cod liver solubles increased birds’ 
resistance during a chronic respira- 
attack. Birds the 


crazy chick disease, a lack 
vitamin FE; at one type of 
svndrome, a vitamin K 
deficient diet; polyneuritis, caused by 
hiamine-low ration; curly toe para- 
a lack of riboflavin; black ton- 
due to a deficiency of niacin; 


deficiency: 
of least 


hemorrhagic 


Ivsis, 


gue, 


“I believe if this program is adopt- 
ed, that the amount of disease being 
transmitted will be reduced,” Dr 
Cover said. “Likewise, I believe that 
after two or more flocks in Delmarva 
have been raised under this program, 
there will be a reduction in the per- 


tory disease on 
equipment fortified feed were ready for market | PeTosis or malformation of the bones | centage of birds condemned on the 
He said that the extra visit to the | 10 days earlier than the birds vn of chicks, caused by a manganese de- processing line.” 
broiler house probably accounted for | recular feed. ficiency; goiter, due 
some of the improvement. It has been found that an imbal- | “¢"¢y: and anemia, caused either by f 
Decreases in Soybean 


Fewer troughs make it necessary 


ance in the protein:energy ratio may 


induce a nutritional stress making 


a lack of iron or copper. 


‘Tt is becoming increasingly evi- 


Futures Continue 


to feed the extra time. Therefore, sent that there may also be a creat 
while the farmer is in the house, he | the birds more subject to CRD, Dr : iati in th I quit ment for dif f 
will make another adjustment on | Snyder said. Adding protein to an a oe 1 a CHICAGO—Since establishment of 
ventilation and other phases of man- imbalanced diet, improved the per me } the all-time record open commitment! 
health of the bird.” said Dr. Snyder. | . . 
agement, he said. formance of the bird during CRD |.’ or" in soybean futures at the Poard o 
Pn a infecti Since the requirement of the chick- Trade here about a mon‘h ago, at 
Dr. G. F. Combs, poultry nutrition | ‘Mtection. en for various nutrients under dif- rade here about a mon‘h ago, a 
ili t the University of Mary- Dr. Snyder, reporting on other nu- me rr nearly 2(0 000 090 bu., there has been 
specialist a niversity of Mary ferent conditions of nutritional and 
land, has done advanced work in | trition accomplishments by various : a consistent decrease noted and by 
broiler nutrition in recent vears. But | researchers, said that tests have in- ; - the close of business Jon. 7, it had 
he offered advice similar to Mr. | dicated that chicks receiving 10 times ieee’ int siamese Ganlie been whittled down to 175,063,000 bu. 
D'Armi's the normal level of vitamins along | 4 While moderate cuts took place in 
with vitamin C were more resistant | ae some of the more deferred deliveries, 
We simply have to be more confi- : : | trients, in anticipation of the stresses 2 . C 
d : to bacteria-causing fowl] typhoid than | : : the major decreases were in the ma- 
dent in what we already know. I ; : | that are inevitably present under the — 
would plead for simplicity,” he said were birds on the control feed. etical conditions of poultry man- turing January contract, partially oe 
‘ Other investigators reported that | accounted for by rather substantial 
Fe: _Wwas_ referring to the rations deficiencies of certain B-complex agement. deliveries, with the latter amounting 
of chickens. - : vitamins, pantothenic acid and pyri- DISEASE CONTROL PROGRAM | to about 6,500,000 bu. in round fig- 
In some of Dr. Combs latest field | doxine, reduced antibody formation | —Dr. M. S. Cover, poultry patholo- | ures for the first week’s postings. 
trials to test new rations, the cost of | when diphtheria toxoid was injected | gist at the University of Delaware, Strength in the cash and soybean I 
producing chickens has been taken | jnto rats. was asked what he would do if he | ojlmeal futures markets has af- I 
into consideration. “Vitamin A plays an important | were in charge of a broiler growers’ | forded much of the background for A 
“We have got to consider the | role in maintaining the health of the | disease control program. price recoveries scored at Chicago Shi 
cost of producing meat on an evis- | linings of the respiratory, digestive He said that he probably could not | during the week ending Jan. 8. But er 
cerated basis, not live weight costs. | and reproductive systems,” he said. | stop disease outbreaks but he could | while some of the meal futures were 
We must revise our thinking. The in- | “If a vitamin A deficiency exists, the | reduce them. making new high seasonal marks the 
dustry is too far integrated and the tender membranes fall prey to in- His first suggestion was to remove | (January and March particularly), ally 
margin of profit is too low to consider | fectious organisms.” Investigators re- | all birds on the farm other than | soybean oil futures were virtually on Bri 
anything else,’”’ Dr. Combs said. cently have found that vitamin B,- | broilers and not keep any cull chick- | dead center insofar as price re- con 
He suggested selling birds at 10 ' lends a helping hand to vitamin A by | ens after the broilers are sold. After | coveries were concerned. tive 
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would develop during 
eral manufacturers 


MARKETS 


(Continued from page 2) 


‘tions. Price lists, particularly on 
entrate feeds, appear to be head- 
higher. Both animal and vege- 

proteins are up without any 
tting decline on other ingredi- 


Ohio Valley 


With spring-like temperatures pre- 
ne this week in the Ohio Valley, 
with dim prospects ahead for a 

snowfall, area farmers are ex- 
sing concern that the under- 
ind water level will not be in- 
sed sufficiently to prevent the 
|-summer drouth conditions which 
ve become increasingly serious 
ng the last decade—with the sin- 
exception of last year. 

Meanwhile, area manufacturers of 

dstuffs this week reported a mod- 
erate but definite upswing in sales 

their products, thus justifying the 
edictions voiced during several pre- 
ous weeks that a business upturn 
January. Sev- 
noted that this 
upturn appears likely to continue for 
some time unless feed price increases 

e sufficient to throw a road bleck 

the path of farmer purchases. They 
re quick to add, though, that feed 
prices can be expected to remnin 
reasonably stable. 

Contributing to the improving out- 
look during the last week was the 
much better retail demand for eg«s 
ind virtually all grades of poultry 
This resulted in good clearance of 
inventories at most plants. Egg prices 
luctuated considerably this week 
Some grades advanced as much as 3¢ 
loz. at farms, while poultry prices 
were steady to up 1@2¢ Ib. 


Mountain States 
his week's formula feed business 
has been running along at a level 
ibout even with that of the previous 
week and of the same week a year 


Most demand has been for feedlot 
“is. Range feed demand is in a 


sump and there is no poultry feed 
siness right now. 
Supplemental feeding of hay, 


dle feed, grain or cake has been 
rted in most sections. Favorable 
weather is allowing full util'zation o/ 
feed residue in sugar beet, corn and 
rhum fields. 
What is being bought from the 
wmula feed dealers is for immedi- 
te use—none for inventory build-up 


Alabama Flour Mills 


Names Credit Assistant 


DECATUR, ALA.— Turner Beard 
has been appointed assistant credit 
vager of Alabama Flour Mills, it 
was announced by 

C. I. Carter, vice 

president and gen- 


eral manager. 
Mr. Beard, who 
has had _ several 


years of experi- 
ence with manage- 
ment of credit op- 
erations, will as- 
sist the credit 
manager, Sam H. 
Malone, Jr., with 
the credit depart- 
nt’s operations for both the De- 


Turner Beard 


catur mill and the Tunnel Hill, Ga., 

d plant. Credit facilities for these 
two mills extend over the entire 
Southeast. 


FEED STORE CLOSES 


KENT, WASH—Disccntinuance of 
» Shaffer Brothers Feed Store here 


vas announced by Bruce and Bob 
Shaffer, owners. “We have been di- 
ersifying our business interests 


+r the past 10 years, knowing that 
the farm supply business was gradu- 
lly decreasing in this general area,” 
Bruce Shaffer said. The move to dis- 
continue the feed business was effec- 
tive Jan. 1. 
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ifie Co Hogenson Const. Co 89 worth American Mig Co “Hayward ‘Chem Co. 69 
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Chantland Mfg. Co iden North Caroline Granite Corp. 94 o'edo Scale 
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att Bag Co 100 Honeymead Products Co Nor-Vell, Inc T 7 Ea "¢c a 
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Incubator Co Hot Spot Detector, Inc U'tra-Life Laboratories, Inc 19 
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Columbia Stee! Tank Co 94 _— International Distr. Corp Park, Philip R. Inc 74 —s- Vineland Poultry Lab 
Commercial Solvents Corp 9 International Minerals & Parks, J. P., Co Vitamins. Inc 
Consolidated Blenders, Inc 103 Chemica! Corp 3 Parrish & Heimbecker 46 Vita-A-Way, Inc 6) 
Continental Grain Co 103 sanerneeeds Pacer Co Parrish, N. K Vitren Corp 
Corn Products Sales Co —— re Salt Co., Inc Parton Processing Co 99 Vy Lactos Laboratories, Inc 29 
Coronet Phosohate Co owa Limestone Co Pay Way Feed Mills, Inc 72 
Cudahy Lab 12 ae _— Mill Co 60 Peavey, F. H., & Co 49 W.W Grinder Corporation 26 
Cummings, J_€E owa oye ° . Peerless Equip. Co Wallace & Tiernan inc 9? 
Crarnikow Rionda Perma-Weld Walsh Mfg. Co 33 
Jackson, Gilbert, Co., Inc 92 Pe'erson Breed ng Farm 93 Warren-Douglas Chem. Co 20 
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Davies William E., Co Kees & Company 49 Pless, Joe N.. Co West Virginia Pulp & 
Davis Enterprises . cached Kellogg, Spencer, & Sons, Inc. 54 Prater Pulverizer Co 12 Peper Co 
Davis, H. C., Sons’ Mfg. Co Kem Mig. Co. ... Pratt Labs., Inc Whitmover Laboratories, Inc 26 
Dawe's Laboratories, Inc 108 Kent Feeds . Productive Acres Mfg. Co 10 White Shell Corp ’ 
Day Company, The 68 Kent, Percy, Bag Co., Inc Professional Feeds Withoit Laboratory 17 
Daycom, Inc Key Dehydrators Progressive Farmer Wilson & Co 24 
Delaware Poultry Laboratories Kimber Farms 20 Publ cher Industries A) Wilson, R&R. S., Co 17 
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Doane Agricultural Service Landers Mill Mfg. Co. . Red River Alfalfa Co Young, John F., Co 
M M4 with Dr. Kottman will be H. B. Wa 
10 rolier, arKe argi ransfrer 
lace, poultry breeder from De 
Egg School Feb. 5 Moines, who will discuss egg gradcs KANSAS CITY Donald W 
: : and Bruce Davisson, executive sec- | Ahrens, Nutrena Mills, Inc., traffic 
_COLUMBUS, OHIO—Dr. Roy M. retary of the Ohio Poultry Assn and purchasing manager here, has 
Kottman, new dean of Ohio State who will report on the work of his | been transferred to the Kansas City 
University’s College of Agriculture organization. A panel of poultry au grain traffic office of Cargill, Inc., 
and director of the Ohio Agricultural thorit'es will discuss hcw eggs and | parent company of the feed firm 
Experiment Station, will speak tO poultry are priced. John Rockwell, Cargill southwest 
Ohio poultrymen Feb. 5 Following a chicken barbecue at region office manager here who an- 

The occasion will be the Ohio | noon, persons attending the school | nounced the appointment, said Mr. 

Broiler and Market Egg School te | may visit a new poultry building de- Ahrens will work primarily on Nu- 


be held in the agricultural adminis- 
tration building on the university's 
west campus. Plans for the school 
were announced this week by Dr. 
2aul Clayton, Ohio State University 
extension poultryman. 

Dr. Kottman will speak at a morn- 
ing session on “Looking Ahead In 
Agriculture.” The public appearance 
will be his first on the campus since 
being named dean and director. His 
appointment becomes effective June 
1. He has served as dean of the Col- 
lege of Agriculture, Forestry and 
Home Economics at West Virginia 
University since July, 1958. 

Appearing on the same program 


nutrition 
pro- 
those 


for birds used in 
and breeding studies. Persons 
ducing eggs for market and 
growing broilers will attend separat« 
afternoon sessions. Speakers on both 
programs will stress what’s new in 
poultry production and marketing. 
FEED BUSINESS SOLD 
FELMA, WASH Elizabeth Heisel 
and Wes Hall, Elma Feed Co., have 
announced the sale of their business 
to Dan Thayer and Walter Melton 


signed 


who have operated the Kent Feed 
Co., Kent, Wash., since 1955. Both 
have been associated with Fisher 


' Flouring Mills Co. since 1936 


trena traffic operations, recently con- 
solidated into the grain division 

Mr. Ahrens joined Nutrena in 1945 
He is a member of both the National 
and Kansas City chapters of ICC 
Practitioners, the Traffic Club of 
Kansas City and the Kansas Feed 


Club. 


Net Income Reported 

DENVER—Colorado Milling & Ele- 
vator Co. reports net income of $582,- 
481. or $105 a share, for the six 
months ended Nov. 30. Net for the 
same period a year before was $624,- 
524, or $1.13 a share 
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rescription service 
For better quality control 


have your Fortifying Premixes 
compounded by Specialists 


Enjoy the convenience, economy and quality 
control advantages of having your feed fortifiers com- 
pounded by specialists. Dawe’s Prescription Service 
provides you any practical combination and potency of 
vitamins, medicaments, or other additives, custom- 
blended and custom-packaged to your precise specifi- 
cations. 

You save the time and expense of proportioning 
and premixing micro-ingredients and minimize the 
chances of costly errors, which improves your quality 
control. Batch-size packaging simplifies your produc- 
tion. One order replaces scattered buying. You avoid 

unbalanced inventories of individual ingredients. 


Through Dawe’s Prescription Service, you get 
skill, accuracy and dependability developed in over 30 
years’ specialization in vitamin nutrition and feed forti- 
fication. Write for quotations on your fortifiers. You'll 
like Dawe’s consistent, uniform quality and fast, per- 
sonalized service. 


size 


PRESCRIPTIC 
SERVICE 


“PLANTS: WAREHOUSES: 


Peoria, Illinois Buffalo, New York + Columbus, Ohio 

Fort Worth, Texas Denver, Colorado + Kansas City, Missouri 
Newaygo, Michigan Janesville, Wisconsin + Memphis, Tennessee 

Minneapolis, Minnesota - Roanoke, Virginia 

Stockton, California + Trenton, New Jersey 

Los Angeles, California 


Reduces Overhead 
BY 


Chicago, Illinois 
Atlanta, Georgia - 
Auburn, Washington - 


DAWE'S 
LABORATORIES, INC. 
4800 South Richmond Street 
Chicago 32, Illinois 


World's Oldest and 
Largest Specialists in 
Feed Fortification 


FOREIGN OFFICES: 


BELGIUM—13 Courte rue des Claires, Antwerp ITALY—Via G. Negri 4, Milan MEXICO—Apartado Postal 30209, Mexico 7,D.F. WENEZUELA—Apartado 3050, Caracas 
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